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Preface 


Ideologies in World Affairs had its genesis in an educational tele- 
vision series. This series was presented by the two authors, under 
the auspices of the Harvard University Commission for Extension 
Courses, and appeared over Boston’s Channel 2 in the fall and winter 
of 1965. Although the overall format, the sequence of topics, and the 
scope of treatment have been substantially modified and expanded to 
full book length, the authors are grateful for initial encouragement to 
Dean Reginald H. Phelps of Harvard University’s Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences; to Mr. Robert Larson of the staff of WGBH 
educational TV station; to Miss Marilyn Dexheimer for editorial*” 
assistance during the formulation of this project, and for preparing 
the index. = 

Andrew Gyorgy wishes to express his gratitude to Professor Currin 
V. Shields, head of the Department of Government at the University 
of Arizona. The friendly atmosphere and genuine hospitality of the 
University greatly facilitated the completion of the manuscript in the 
spring and summer of 1966. Through its Institute of Government 
Research the University also provided clerical assistance: Miss Lois 
Bates ably typed most of the final manuscript. 

Professor Gyorgy’s graduate students at the University of Arizona 
also deserve thanks and gratitude. The lively sessions of the Seminar 
in Comparative Politics helped to clarify éeveral murky concepts in 
the field of “Ideologies,” relating them m sharply to the current 
scene of world affairs. 

The task of writing this book has been divided between the two 
authors. George Blackwood wrote three chapters (three, eleven, and 
twelve), while Andrew Gyorgy authored ten of the total thirteen 
chapters. Each author, of course, is responsible for his specific contri- 


butions to this volume. 


ANDREW Gyorcy 
Gerorce D. BLackwoop 
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IDEOLOGIES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


What Is an Ideology? 


The term “ideology” with which we shall be concerned in this book 
was first used by the French philosopher, Comte Antoine Destutt de 
Tracy, who lived from 1754 to 1836. The simplest definition of an 
ideology suggests that it is a “system of ideas.” If we take this broad 
definition as the basis of our approach, it must then be obvious that 
ideologies have been known to mankind as long as there has been 
recorded history. 

Indeed, ideologies and ideological rituals have often served to bind 
people together in a partly religious and partly political frame of 
mind. “Historically speaking, the first ideologies with important politi- 
cal significance were religious. Such controversy inspired in part the 
Christian-Moslem and Catholic-Protestant wars of the later middle 
ages.”! But going back even earlier into history, in China, India, 


1 See Dell G. Hitchner and William H. Harbold, Modern Government (2nd 
ed.; New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1965), p. 536. 
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Egypt, Palestine, Persia, and Greece new religions and new philo- 
sophical schools were formed, with priests, kings, and prophets ex- 
pressing some of the ideals toward which mankind has striven since 
time immemorial. But unless these ideals were systematized, or 
organized into related and relevant sets of political and philosophic 
thoughts, they could not be considered ideologies. In order to trans- 
form ideals into ideology, some rational, intelligible, and logical order 
or pattern of thought is needed. A more sophisticated approach to the 
problem of ideology generally suggests a body of doctrines, beliefs, 
and symbols. Such a serious and sober concept of a rational system of 
ideas might be clearer if we looked first at some patterns of thought 
which have often been mistaken for ideologies but which really were 
not. They were instead, emotionally loaded ideas which had no firm 
foundation on generally accepted truths, but, more often than not, 
contained elements of myth and mystery. — 
Among the oldest, most glittering, and also the most “bloodstained 
of “non-ideologies” has been the Chiliastic or Millenial movement 
whose original adherents selected the year 1000, claiming that on the 
first day of that year the world would be destroyed and Christ would 
return. While most of mankind would die and even the church would 
go through “Great Tribulation,” the true believers would not only be 
spared, according to the Chiliasts, but also would be “caught up into 
the air” and join the angels in the skies for a truly “heavenly feast.” 
This was the Chiliasts’ basic belief, but the timing of Christ’s “Second 
Coming,” as they described it, varied and became flexible through the 
ages. Thus we talk of pre-Millenialists, who selected the years 1000 
and 2000, and post-Millenialists, who read the scriptures and the stars 
on their own and fixed their own dates for the mass destruction and 
the selective group resurrection. The seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries produced numerous variations on this theme; in 
fact, in Britain alone there were the Diggers, the Philadelphians, the 
Camisards, and some of the early Quakers. A man named James 
Naylor, to illustrate the Chiliasm of that troubled age, entered Bristol, 
England, on October 24, 1656, as the “Messiah.” His horse was led 
by two women, who grasped the bridle, plowing knee-deep through 
the mud and singing continuously, “Holy, Holy, Holy!” His followers 
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were convinced that Naylor was to lead the faithful to a New Jeru- 
salem. Instead he was convicted of a “horrid blasphemy” and sen- 
tenced to the pillory. His tongue was pierced with a hot iron and 
the letter “B” was branded on his forehead—a sad end for a man 
who claimed to be Messiah. 

A number of these sects preached primarily a return to the sim- 
plicity of early Christianity. The Christian Brethren of Plymouth 
broke with the Church of England, and although they suffered fearful 
persecutions, kept on proudly preaching: “We are saints, saved by 
grace, seated in the heavenlies . . . .” From England these views 
crossed the ocean and reappeared in New England in the 1840's. The 
Millerites were living proof that there are periods in history when nor- 
mal, well-meaning men and women seem to go mad. It is curious that 
the “flowering of New England,” which produced a Webster, a 
Garrison, an Emerson, and a Longfellow, also brought forth William 
Miller. Miller was a farmer, born near Pittsfield, Massachusetts, who 
suddenly, at the age of about fifty, began to go about preaching, 
“Behold, the end of all things is at hand!” He preached that Christ 
would appear in the clouds of heaven sometime between 1843 and 
1844, would raise the dead and judge them with the living, then 
would purify the earth by fire and consign all the wicked to hell. He 
began this preaching in 1831, and his congregation was considerably 
augmented as a result of several celestial phenomena: in November 
1833, for example, several thousand people rising at dawn saw mil- 
lions of falling stars and thought the end of the earth was near. People 
also began to see “spiritual light” surrounding the homes of brethren 
where prayer meetings were in session. By 1843, Miller had preached 
for over a decade and exhausted himself to the point of death. Then, 
in May 1843 came the Great Comet, blazing suddenly out of a noon- 
day sky. Both Miller and his movement experienced a great rejuvena- 
tion: there began a period of camp meetings and apocalyptic visions, 
women made white ascension gowns, and men tried to perform 
miracles. But the end of 1844 brought with it great disillusionment. 

Moving into our century, we notice with regret an immense prolif- 
eration of extremists and often distressingly dangerous “non-ideolo- 
gies.” In the early 1950's a wave of McCarthyism (named for the 
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junior Senator from Wisconsin, Joseph R. McCarthy) swept through 
the United States, creating the “age of accusation and the era of 
profound ill-feeling,” as the writer William S. White labelled it. 
McCarthyism, spreading shock waves of hysteria throughout the 
country, had only two political components: a frantic and totally 
irrational anti-communism turned against domestic, not foreign Com- 
munists, and a truly ante-diluvian form of isolationism. Senator 
McCarthy suggested pulling out of Europe, leaving its defense to the 
“tens of thousands of Germans and Spaniards who are willing to fight 
against Communism”; turning Chiang Kai-shek loose on mainland 
China, and cutting back drastically on our military program. Com- 
munists abroad did not interest the Senator — there were enough to 
liquidate here at home! As the poet Archibald MacLeish noted about 
McCarthyism: “Merely to be against Communism is not an offensive. 
It is not even a policy . . . !” And we might add that it certainly is not 
an ideology either. 

Yet, McCarthyism survived the Senator's death. Today its central 
themes reappear in the John Birch Society. Founded by Robert Welch 
of Belmont, Massachusetts after World War II, this group claims a 
national membership of over 100,000. Its program is an unmitigated, 
fanatical campaign against domestic Communists wherever they may 
be, but probably mostly in federal and state governments. Its leaders 
maintain that those in power in our society are Communists in general. 
The principal angry aim of the Birchers has been directed at schools 
and colleges for harboring and breeding Communists. The present 
aim of the organization, according to its founder, is to set up a mini- 
mum of 50 chapters of 25 members each in 325 congressional districts. 
Welch feels the Society can exercise enough influence over political 
thinking in these districts to control the political action there “without 
the Society itself ever endorsing a candidate or taking any direct action 
a politics; but simply by our members proceeding on their own initia- 
tive from the basic principles and purposes of the Society, and per- 
suading others to do the same.” 

Other extremist “non-ideologies” on the American scene range 
widely from certain groups on the far left, such as the Progressive 
Labor Movement (even more extreme than the American Commu- 
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nist Party and currently mouthing the pro-Chinese or Maoist line), 
through the Students for a Democratic Society, all the way to the far 
right. At the extreme right we find such virulent groups as the well- 
organized and troublesome American Nazi Party. The “Hate Bus” of 
their leader, George Lincoln Rockwell, has appeared at several loca- 
tions in the United States to help stir up racial unrest. Under his 
leadership his followers have adapted for their own use the Hitlerite 
salute as well as many other techniques and beliefs that are reminis- 
cent of fascist Germany. They have even adopted a similar flag, 
substituting a thunderbolt for the swastika. This group's activities, 
which they have tried out in several major cities, have included pick- 
eting and demonstrating throughout the country. Such tactics have 
created trouble with the police on numerous occasions and have 
resulted in the discovery of stockpiles of weapons whose future use 
could well be imagined. 

Other quasi-military, right-wing groups active on the American 
scene have included the Black Muslims, the California Rangers, and 
— last but not least — the Minutemen. This frightening and bellig- 
erent organization was founded by Robert DePugh of Norborne, 
Missouri in 1960. DePugh resigned from the John Birch Society in a 
dispute over methods of dealing with the “Communist conspiracy.” 
According to The New York Times, “The Minuteman organization 
has lost patience with the American ballot.” The organization’s pub- 
lication, On Target, said after the elections of 1964: “The time is 
past when the American people might have saved themselves by 
traditional political processes. . . .” The course is now for all American 
conservative organizations to join the Minutemen’s secret organiza- 
tion for training as “America’s last line of defense against Commu- 
_. The Communists are winning by infiltration, subversion 
and psychological warfare. We must turn our enemies’ own tactics 
against them.” A circular was sent out with a recent issue of On 
Target asking for recruits. They were told to indicate whether they 
felt they would be most effective as “members of a combat team,” in 
“intelligence or espionage work,” or in “communications, weapons, 
and medical corps.” The current campaign is for an army of one 
million operating in guerrilla bands of a dozen each. Membership is 
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currently estimated from a few thousand to a hundred thousand. 
Minutemen members have had several scrapes with the law regarding 
the carrying of firearms. Each member has his own rifle, shotgun, 
sidearms, and other “survival equipment.” 

These groups pretend to have ideologies of their own, but lack 
system, logic, or plain common sense. As we look briefly at some of 
these “non-ideologies,” deviations or heresies Cas they were variously 
labelled), we notice the following characteristics: while most of them 
have elements of seriousness and often a fairly large-scale popular 
appeal, they inevitably contain a core of “crackpot” ideas, a “lunatic 
fringe” tendency which, in the long run, dooms them to political 
failure. Politics, to stress one of our book’s major themes, has a 
unique relativity of its own — nothing in it is absolute or one hundred 
per cent certain. However, the rational and systematized ideologies 
have survived through the ages, while the irrational ones have suc- 
cumbed in the past and are bound to fail in the future. 

Having sampled the “lunatic fringes” and discussed briefly what 
an ideology is not, let us now turn to the central question of this 
chapter: What is an ideology? Obviously, the negative approaches to 
our problem, the myriad “non-ideologies” which have blossomed 
throughout history, are not going to give us acceptable and affirmative 
answers in the long run. A definite and positive appraisal of this term 
implies that an ideology is a concise set of political, social, and eco- 
nomic beliefs —a well-formulated sequence of pertinent and related 
ideas in the realm of world politics. 

Use of the phrase “belief” should not confuse the reader. Ideologies, 
in our definition, do not include religion either in the abstract form 
man’s transcendental yearning for some form of religious fulfillment) 
or in its practical application Cany one of the organized churches of 
today).? Ideologies, like governments, could possibly be divided into 


2 While our definition had to be narrowed down for practical reasons, it would 
be a mistake to dismiss religious ideology as having no political influence. One 
can scarcely look at Buddhism in South Vietnam today or the Islamic political 
movements in Arab countries and still maintain that in many ways religious 
ideology is not intimately connected with political ideology. 
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two major categories: theocratic (God-oriented) and secular. In this 
book we shall follow the secular orientation; despite the broadly drawn 
categories of “isms,” there will be no discussion here of either Roman. 
Catholicism or Protestantism. 

To gain a fuller understanding of ideologies, now placed into their 
positive and secular context, we shall use a combination of two meth- 
ods. Each ideology has a firm institutional or organizational base 
which we must know, understand, and ultimately analyze. Proceed- 
ing from this descriptive analysis of the factual foundations, we must 
then move to the more advanced pattern of theory (each ideology 
must have a doctrine or it would not be an “ism”) and eventually 
evaluate the theoretical implications of the ideology in question. 
Summed up in one statement, our method will be one of cross-com- 
binations: an evaluative analysis, uniting institution with theory. 

Before discussing each ideological variation individually and in 
some detail, we must first attempt to classify the various types of 
ideologies into fairly concise categories. Three such classification 
attempts will be reviewed here. Probably the simplest is that of 
William Ebenstein, who in his widely used book, Today's Isms,? 
concentrates essentially on four major groupings of ideologies: 

(a) Capitalism as an economic system, with democracy viewed not 
only as closely related, but also as its political counterpart; 

Cb) Socialism, portrayed along a broad spectrum extending from 
its moderate variants in Great Britain or Sweden all the way to its 
extremist patterns, such as left-wing socialism in Italy; 


(c) Communism, distinguishing sharply between such national 


patterns as Titoism and the more familiar international forms of 


Soviet or Chinese Communism; and 
(d) Fascism, ranging from Mussolini’s Italy through the case study 
of Argentina's Peronism all the way to Hitler's violent and truly 
“totalitarian” Nazi Germany. 
The second approach to categorizing ideologies was articulated in 
3 See especially its fourth edition (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1964), pp. vii and 248. 
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the distinguished writings of the late Sigmund Neumann.‘ Professor 
Neumann’s greatest contribution was his continuing concern with the 
international and truly global, rather than the parochial and narrowly 
nationalistic implications of modern “isms.” Their primary function, 
in Neumann’s system, is that they serve as keys to an understanding of 
the long-range strategies concealed behind the day-by-day tactics of 
world political movements. In the contemporary setting of world 
politics, the author suggests, “ideologies have become powerful weap- 
ons, . . . and even their ambiguity has proved to be a potent factor in 
the political orientation or misdirection of a confused world society.” 
More specifically, they are used as explosive instruments and cer- 
tainly affect military measures in such current struggles of interna- 
tional politics as the Cold War, or the conflict between communism 
and democracy on the one hand, and the Sino-Soviet dispute, or the 
struggle between two Communist giants, on the other. f 

In Neumann’s perspective this function of ideologies pinpoints, in 
particular, the powerful forces of communism and nationalism which 
are directly relevant in shaping both guerrilla wars (like Vietnam) as 
well as the explosive politics of such emerging nations as Indonesia. 
They are truly instruments in an international class war or an inter- 
national civil war. By this we mean that the various “isms” have 
captured the attention and/or enthusiasm of certain social and eco- 
nomic classes not only in one or two countries, but also simultaneously 
in many parts of the world. As an illustration, take the growing 
problem areas of today’s white-collar, urban middle-classes, which 
clearly transcend national frontiers and obviously are present in 
Western societies. The emergence of an urban proletariat (in Russia 
and Eastern Europe) and of a new rural proletariat (in Communist 
China) has further incalculable social consequences. 

The awakening of the peasantry and the increasing political- 
mindedness of the professional military throughout the world are also 
tremendously important factors in the shaping of ideologies in the 
4 See particularly the introductory and concluding chapters of his Modern Polit- 
ical Parties (University of Chicago Press, 1956). Reprinted, with editorial con- 
densations, in H. Eckstein and D. E. Apter, Comparative Politics, A Reader 


(New York: The Free Press, 1963), esp. pp. 351-367. 
5 H. Eckstein and D. E. Apter, op. cit., p. 365. 
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newly emerging countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
Finally, the role of the real crisis-strata of modern society — the 
unemployed, the alienated, the dispossessed, the militant irregulars — 
must be stressed. These are the people who have become “interna- 
tional types,” while using or abusing one or a combination of several 
“isms” or pseudo-“isms” which happen to appeal to their zeal, fanati- 
cism, frustration, and which often connect them with dangerously 
subversive foreign political movements. 

Turning now to a related, and secondary, function we observe that 
such ideologies as capitalism, communism, or socialism are truly 
global in their scope and general appeal. They transcend by far the 
narrow boundaries of one nation or the local confines of a mere 
political party. The distinction between political movement and party 
is a sharp one, and the differences are tremendous. Each of today’s 
“isms” represents a broadly based, “across-the-board” mass movement 
of regional, continental, or even world-wide significance. We are 
talking about capitalistic democracy everywhere, and not just about 
the Democratic Party of the USA. As Neumann rightly observes, we 
do live in an age of “institutionalized political mass-movements.” 

As a tertiary function, in a lively discussion on “The Internationals 
of Parties,” the author notes that our politically exciting age has also 
developed numerous challenging cross-combinations and areas of 
cross-fertilization in the realm of ideologies. We have witnessed the 
tise of Christian Democracy (particularly in West Germany’s CDU, 
France’s MRP, and Italy's Democristiani) and Christian Socialism, 
both of which represent the vigorous linking of organized religion and 
partisan politics. National Socialism, until discredited by Adolf 
Hitler’s Third Reich in Germany, combined two exciting and cer- 
tainly explosive political notions. Despite its prostitution by the 
Nazis, the term has survived in the National Socialist Parties of 
Argentina and Communist Czechoslovakia. The famous Czech 
statesmen of pre-World War II vintage, Presidents Masaryk and 
Benes, were, in succession, leaders of their country’s National Socialist 
Party. We also talk in terms of national communism, as exemplified 
not only by Tito's Yugoslavia, but also by the present regime in 
Rumania; both governments have been increasingly opposing inter- 
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nationally oriented communism like that of the Soviet Union. Indeed, 
the specter of international communism is today’s most ominous “ism”; 
four chapters of this book explore its various facets. 

Thirdly, we offer our own simplified classification of today's “isms.” 
In a generalized context, we distinguish between “free ideologies” on 
the one hand, and non-free or dictatorial ideologies on the other. 
Characteristic of the broad realm of politics, “ideological” lines may 
easily get blurred and transitions are always uncertain. Essentially, 
however, three major ideology patterns are arrayed on either side. The 
free ideologies are capitalism (the economics of a free society), democ- 
racy (the politics of a free society), and socialism Cagain stressing 
“democratic” or moderate forms of socialism). Although the non-free 
ideologies offer a wide range, their major patterns are the following: 
Fascism (Mussolini’s Italy, Franco’s Spain), National Socialism Can 
extreme, total, degenerate pattern exemplified by Hitler’s Third 
Reich) and communism (today’s dominant non-free world ideology, 
multi-patterned, explosive, based on the doctrines of Marxism- 
Leninism). 

Beyond the broadly drawn categories briefly reviewed here, it is 
difficult to generalize about the political nature and long-term signifi- 
cance of ideologies. They must be dissected and analyzed against 
the specific backdrop of their own individualized national setting. 
Only from such specific and empirical inquiries can we draw ulti- 
mately a few across-the-board conclusions on modern “isms” in general. 
Even at this preliminary juncture of our study we can agree, however, 
with the useful value-judgment of Dell Hitchner and William 
Harbold: “One should not underestimate the importance of the role 
that ideologies serve, for they fulfill some very basic human yearnings. 
Men not only live by them but die for them.” 


FOR FURTHER READING 


The following bibliography is the first of thirteen end-of-chapter 
reading lists. These brief bibliographies, consisting of ten to twelve 
leading books in a particular area of our discipline, were not designed 
to be either complete or exhaustive; they were planned and selected 


6 Op. cit., p. 536. {Emphasis added.] 
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with the primary purpose of whetting the reader's appetite. As con- 
venient “jumping-off” points for further reading, the bibliographies 
have combined four criteria of selection: 

(a) Each of them includes a few of the leading classics in the field, 
books so significant and influential that they must be regarded as the 
foundation stones of our understanding of the diverse ideologies; 

Cb) Cited are also a few exceptionally provocative studies which 
have challenged our existing knowledge, questioned basic assump- 
tions, and frequently offered an unusual, but also original, interpre- 
tation of their own; 

Ce) Books already cited in the body of the chapter, which have 
helped to mold the authors’ thinking, were also cited; while finally 

Cd) The traditional and often rigid political science divisions 
between comparative government and international relations had to 
be largely disregarded in the preparation of broad bibliographies deal- 
ing with ideologies in general. Cutting across the usual intradisci- 
plinary lines are, for example, several works on revolution and war. 
Since all ideologies are essentially revolutionary in origin, such books 
are of fundamental importance to a better understanding of Ideologies 
in World Affairs. 

In the following bibliographies the authors emphasized recent and 
distinctly contemporary works. For the sake of brevity and concise- 


ness periodical articles have been omitted. 
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Political Ideas and Institutions 


As a writer on democracy observed: “As true children of our age 
we must become partly resigned before, and partly terrified by, the 
‘monster’ of history.” Indeed, throughout history the study of political 
life and ideas has been as long and varied as man’s evolution itself. 
While the writings of contemporary authors are concerned with the 
political systems of today, their thoughts are rooted in a deep and rich 
tradition of intellectual thought and actual political practice. The 
careful study of these traditions will help us, in turn, in clarifying 


the many contemporary “schools” or “isms” of discipline and in 


revealing some of the more hidden aspects of Western civilization 


from which modern politics emerged. 
The evolution of political ideas has been dominated by two major 


forces: the impact of personalities and the ever-present foundation of 
governmental institutions. Turning first to some of the towering fig- 
ures of political philosophy and social history, we note that these 
eminent students of government have always grappled with the cen- 
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trally meaningful question: What is the purpose of government? 
From the innumerable classics of history and political science two 
major reactions have emerged through the ages — one has contended 
that defense and protection were its essential goals, while the other 
stressed the preservation of order, liberty, and the rights of the 
individual. 

Whichever purpose we actually accept as paramount, behind each 
of these sets of goals there lurks a long-standing disagreement among 
political writers as to the real nature of man. These conflicting views 
can be summed up as follows: 

(a) Man is essentially evil, and therefore must be restrained. 
Hence the theory emphasizing the protective aspects of the state: 
Government must defend its citizens against the arbitrary and wicked 
acts of another social group. 

(b) Man is basically good, and government exists only to protect 
his rights, his dignity, and to create a social and economic framework 
in which he can function with freedom and with the aid of his innate 


rationality. 


MAN AND HIS BELIEFS 


‘Throughout the broad sweep of human history we have seen alter- 
nating sets of expressions given to each of these major viewpoints. 
Indeed, “realists” have contended with “idealists” and from their color- 
ful interpretations have emerged the infinitely varied articulations of 
modern ideologies. We have selected here four distinct perspectives 
of the role of man, his political beliefs and his government; each will 
hopefully illuminate not only a distinct point of view, butal a sig- 
nificant period of history which was instrumental in the molding of 
political ideas. St. Thomas Aquinas expressed the political thought 
of the Middle Ages and proved that it was inseparable from its the- 
ology; Niccolo Machiavelli, a true realist, separated ethics from politics 
and looked at this political world as it was and not as it ought to have 
been. Finally, we look at the Baron de Montesquieu and Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, who were the precursors not only of the French Revolution, 
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but also of much of our recent, and significant, sociological and po- 
litical thinking. 

Let us turn first to the Italian-born Dominican priest, scholar, and 
university teacher who was to become St. Thomas Aquinas (1225— 
1274). In his brilliant arguments St. Thomas offered an eloquent 
defense of Christian universalist thought. By “universalism” in this 
context we mean the philosopher's emphasis that it was possible for an 
individual to be both a true Christian believer and a rational, factu- 
ally oriented, inquiring person. “The light of reason,” he asserted, “is 
placed by nature in every man, to guide him in his acts toward his 
end.” What Aquinas hoped to prove was that an all-inclusive system 
of truth existed in fact, serving each man to accomplish his rational 
end or purpose. But he was flexible enough to suggest that men can 
adopt different methods to attain their individual ends. Man’s rational 
goal, he felt, was good government, which he defined as the rule over 
many in such a way as to bring about the “unity of peace.” 

From this assumption St. Thomas proceeded to state that one man 
was much more likely to procure unity than several, but he must be 
willing to rule in the name of the “common good.” Human law, in 
St. Thomas’ view, was an ordinance of practical reason providing for 
this common good. Political power then must exist to make and 
enforce the ruler’s decisions. How to avoid arbitrary and tyrannical 
rule? Aquinas here proposes the significant medieval concept of 
“power as a trust,” which was later expressed in various coronation 
oaths. In these oaths the king promised to rule the people justly, in 
peace and order, and — in return — the people promised to obey the 
ruler. Power thus held “in trust” could clearly be abused (although 
as St. Thomas optimistically stated, if the people were virtuous, then 
the rulers would likewise be good) and often would be exploited but, 
on the whole, “trusteeship” introduced a modern thought. 

To Aquinas, laws were the result of reason applied to human condi- 
tions. He distinguished among four types of law. The highest of 
these, eternal law, actually represented the reason of God. Below this 
category he saw natural law, which he defined as “just laws,” con- 
forming to nature, or principles of the Universe which could be 
discovered and deduced in our world through the physical and social 
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sciences. He then talked about human law, man-made and man- 
enforced for the purpose of creating social and political order among 
groups. And finally he described the category of divine law or such 
general and God-given guidelines as, for example, the Ten Com- 
mandments. These are broad moral precepts made available, enun- 
ciated to man, through God’s grace. 

Why did St. Thomas’ penetrating mid-thirteenth century analyses 
of history, law, and political evolution (particularly his Summa 
Theologica) have such an immense influence through the ages? Pri- 
marily, as Otto Butz suggests in his excellent Of Man and Politics, 
because the great philosopher proved the compatibility of probably 
the two most important elements of Western civilization, and happily 
combined them into the framework of his monumental thought. 
These are the Judaic-Christian tradition (then the Catholic dogma) 
and the Greek-Roman way of thinking as expressed in the writings 
of the immortal Greek philosopher, Aristotle. The crux of the prob- 
lem, as Butz sees it, was: “Could one be a Christian, committed to 
the revealed truth of the Bible, and at the same time believe Iie a 
man’s rational intellect? Or was it necessary for the true Christian 
believer to reject the rationality of science?” Aquinas’ answer to this 
was emphatic: revealed Christian truth and the philosophical truth 
of Aristotle were not contradictory, but actually compatible both in 
theory and political practice. 

Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527) followed and ably articulated 
the “man is inherently evil” theme in his prolific political writings 
(The Discourses, The History of Florence), of which his short book, 
The Prince, is best known. II Principe was a fervent exhortation to 
Lorenzo de Medici and has been described as a set of unscrupulous 
doctrines of political opportunism. Actually, Machiavelli's writings 
were distorted and misunderstood. What he did was to formulate 
practical handbooks to those concerned with the creation and preser- 
vation of states — that is, with stable government, which in the anar- 
chy of a feudal and corrupt Renaissance Italy was an impossible 
achievement. Thus, the author was more or less compelled to stress 
power, expediency, and opportunism. This won him immortality 
through infamy, since the phrase “Machiavellian” has become the 
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permanent synonym of immorality in politics, or at least in political 
leaders. 

Machiavelli was preoccupied with the question: “What sort of 
man is entitled to rule?” and he laid down the personal qualifications 
necessary for a good leader. Anyone who possessed these would have 
a better claim to full authority than other members of society. Such a 
ruler (the “Prince”) must keep his subjects loyal and united, but not 
by the bonds of affection. “It is much safer to be feared than loved,” 
concluded the Florentine writer-diplomat. Success, with its political 
and military power connotations, was Machiavelli's unique goal. He 
was absolutely mesmerized by the charisma (or special leadership 
qualities) of such glamorous leaders as Cesare Borgia. Using today’s 
colloquialism, we might say that his motto was: “Nothing exceeds 
like excess!” 

But Machiavelli certainly knew what he was writing about. For 
fifteen years he actually conducted the diplomacy of the city-state of 
Florence; then having been caught on the losing side in a coup d'état, 
he was forced into exile at age forty-four and was never allowed to 
return. His subsequent writings fully reflect the man’s pent-up and 
frustrated ambitions. His ultimate and cherished objective also 
emerged clearly: the achievement of a vigorous and viable Italian 
nation-state. He urges the Prince to use his power to that end, to 
be a realist and a manipulator of his political purpose and of the 
people around him. The ruler must take advantage of the fact that 
men are motivated by greed, fear, desire, and vanity; all these human 
attributes must be shrewdly exploited by the ruler. Here is Machia- 
velli’s principal rule for carrying on a successful diplomatic or military 


chess game: 


There are two methods of fighting, one by law, the other by force: 
the first method is that of men, the second of beasts; but as the first 
method is often insufficient, one must have recourse to the second. 
It is therefore necessary for a prince to know well how to use both 
the beast and the man. . . . It is necessary to be able to disguise this 
character well, and to be a great feigner and dissembler; men are so 
simple and so ready to obey present necessities, that one who deceives 
will always find those who allow themselves to be deceived. . . , 
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In this and other items of advice we can portray Machiavelli as 
the father of pragmatic politics: The best government is the one 
that works! Although his contemporaries were shocked by this idea 
in which harsh and amoral substance evoked indignation and unbe- 
lief, they Cand their numerous successors through the ages) have not 
succeeded in avoiding Machiavellian pragmatism in practice. In effect, 
not only have such contemporary dictators as Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin made full use of this Florentine opportunism and call for 
expediency in ideology, but —as Otto Butz remarks in the book we 
mentioned earlier— many of the underdeveloped countries of Asia, 
the Middle East, and Africa, which today experience situations com- 
parable to early sixteenth-century Italy, have embraced Machiavelli’s 
theses with enthusiastic approval and natural support. At any rate, 
this early realist had a lot to do with the fact that political power has 
by now become regularized and accepted to the extent that its exercise 
does not seem immoral any longer. 

To appreciate the writings of the great eighteenth-century French 
thinkers, we now turn to the man who profoundly influenced the 
course of both French and American political development. This was 
the Baron de Montesquieu, who lived from 1689 to 1775, and is often 
described as the father of modern political science. In his monu- 
mental Spirit of the Laws, published in 1748, Montesquieu gave a 
concise and persuasive description of the so-called separation of powers 
or the “checks and balances” doctrine. He found the secret of “politi- 
cal liberty” in the sharp division of governmental functions between 
executive, legislative, and judicial activities. Only such a sharp 
institutional separation of these sensitive political powers, he asserted, 
could maintain the rule of law; otherwise special interests would 
prevail and lead to inevitable tyranny. 

The idea of an equilibrium between the three great areas of gov- 
ernment and the emphasis on their evenness in authority and their 
independence of each other had a tremendous impact on the state 
and federal constitutions in America. Montesquieu was also pro- 
phetically correct in Suggesting that if this separation of powers should 
break down and the lines of independence become blurred and uncer- 
tain, governmental authority would be promptly abused and the stage 
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Chart |. Institutional Separation of Powers* 
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set for the emergence of a dictatorship. Montesquieu thus issued a 
clarion call for freedom and against the concentration of powers in 
one political area which then could not be controlled, short of revolu- 
tion. He had no faith in the despotism of one or of the many, but 
called for the cooperation of the three powers, feeling that “only in 
justice could the legislative, executive and judicial powers work in 
harmony.” Montesquieu may not have been the founder of this idea 
or doctrine, but he certainly popularized it ably when holding forth 
on “those three powers, that of enacting laws, that of executing the 
public resolutions, and of trying the causes of individuals.” His 
insight, which was later incorporated into the U. S. Constitution as 
one of its major principles, was best expressed in the following words: 


The political liberty of the subject is a tranquility of mind arising 
from the opinion each person has of his safety. In order to have this 
liberty, it is requisite the government be so constituted as one man 


need not be afraid of another. 


OF course, this mid-eighteenth century writer could not have fore- 
seen the phenomenal executive revolution (sometimes aptly described 
as the “executive inflation”) of our twentieth century. This change 
then has upset the neat balance of the three branches by projecting 
into the foreground — often in a destructive manner — the executive- 
administrative branch of government, and obscuring to a large extent 
both the legislative and judicial functions. We must stress, however, 
that there are democratic governments today which are based more 


on a fusion of power than on a rigid principle of separation of powers. 
France, Great Britain, and the Scandinavian states could serve as apt 
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illustrations here. Some political analysts in the United States would 
also argue that American government works best when the executive 
branch is somewhat predominant over the legislative. Woodrow 
Wilson ably presented this viewpoint in his classic Constitutional 
Government. 


Chart ll. The “Executive Revolution” 
in Democratic Governments* 
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Chart III. The “Executive Revolution” in Dictatorships* 
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Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712—1778) was more concerned with 
political conditions in France than with those in England, which were 
Montesquieu’s main preoccupation. Rousseau expressed his principal 
thought most clearly in the first paragraph of the first chapter of his 
main work, Contrat Social (Social Contract): “Man is born free; and 
everywhere he is in chains. One thinks himself the master of others 


and still remains a greater slave than they. How did this change come 
about? I do not know.” 
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Rousseau’s objective was to develop an absolute power whose ulti- 
mate exercise would “leave each man as free as before.” This power, 
however, is not vested in one person or a group of persons, but in the 
General Will. This General Will is the will for the general good, 
an unselfishly motivated moral demand based on moral authority. 
The sum total of the freedom of all men is more important to him 
than the freedom of the individual person. The French Revolution’s 
key document, the Declaration of Human Rights of 1789, embodied 
this Rousseauist concept with clarity and eloquence: “The exercise 
of the natural rights of every man has no other limits than those which 
are necessary to secure to every other man the free exercise of the 
same rights; and those limits are determinable only by the law.” 

In practical terms, Rousseau’s General Will has a few peculiar 
implications. He did not believe that popular representatives could 
express the General Will. He accepted plebiscites, but rejected par- 
liaments. He felt that assemblies could develop a “will of their own” 
which, as smaller wills, would conflict with a truly general will. 
But the fallacy of Rousseauism in this context is obvious: plebiscites, 
as Professor A. D. Lindsay has pointed out in his The Modern 
Democratic State, cannot govern. They may actually pave the way 
for some one person to govern for all—and this is precisely what 
happened when the French Revolutionary National Assembly inev- 
itably yielded to General Bonaparte, later to become Napoleon I, or 
when the German Weimar Republic’s “general will” yielded to an 
Adolf Hitler. Rousseau has to be amended — his General Will has to 
be transformed into a government by popular and representative 
assembly, giving citizens some control over what their government 
should do. Without such an amendment there can be no viable 
democracy. Otherwise, the General Will can lead to the abuses of 
absolute power, to dictators who justify the stifling of political liberty 
by acting in the name of “all the people.” Rousseau’s significant views 
prevailed, however, well into the nineteenth century. Then serious 
soul-searching and a rethinking of liberal ideas produced more up-to- 
date views on the key question: what should be the extent of popular 
concern and the degree of people's mass-participation in the lifes 


free government? 
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MAN AND HIS GOVERNMENT 


As to whether the purpose of government is protection or the pres- 
ervation of individual rights, the four writers we have discussed here 
reached different and often contradictory conclusions. In effect, in 
their writings and colorful views we can glimpse a reflection of some 
of the broadest philosophical issues debated through the centuries. 
These political problem areas have, on the whole, been threefold in 
character and orientation: 

(a) What are the proper goals of states? 

Cb) What are the best governmental methods for the attainment 
of such goals? and 

Cc) What are the ideal constitutions, or ideological blueprints, for 
the various political communities which have evolved in the course 
of the past several centuries? 

In their goals and expectations, the nation-states throughout history 
have covered a broad spectrum of values. Some have developed a 
punitive machinery of institutions, resorting to force, to the imposi- 
tion of sanctions, and to the establishment of an elaborate, and often 
refined, system of punishment directed against their own citizens. 
Governments unfortunately are always capable of imprisoning indi- 
viduals, and even of depriving them of their lives, They are truly 
sovereign and thus in a position of developing a wide range of insti- 
tutional sanctions. Other states have articulated different and more 
constructive objectives as far as their “government-to-citizen” relation- 
ships are concerned, Writing more than 2,000 years ago the great 
Greek philosopher, Aristotle, even while he coolly analyzed man as 
a political and social animal, optimistically stated the ultimate goal 
of all such governments: “If all communities aim at some good, then 
the state, or political community, which is the highest of all, . . . aims 
at good in a greater degree than any other, and at the highest good.” 

Two patterns of institutional development have particularly influ- 
enced the evolution of modern political ideologies. We turn first to a 
brief discussion of the problems of “visible” against “invisible” gov- 


ernments, and then to a review of modern constitutions and con- 
stitution-making. 
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A significant distinction affecting the institutional bases of the 
modern state can be drawn between the visible and invisible patterns 
of government. The former consist of such formal, traditionally 
established, generally known, and relatively permanent organs of 
the nation-state as the president, prime minister, cabinet, parliament, 
or Supreme Court. The latter actually cover a multitude of interest- 
ing situations, highly characteristic of today’s rapidly expanding 
political business. Invisible government refers to a variety of small, 
informal bureaus or agencies which are well-concealed from the 
public view, operate in secrecy and often without any popular control 
whatsoever. The CIA, FBI, and AEC (the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission), are just a few examples illustrating the immense administra- 
tive and political concentration of power quietly and (semi-) secretly 
exerted by branches of the government which: 

(a) generally shun most forms of publicity; 

(b) are beyond the pale of the normal parliamentary Ccongres- 
sional) methods and procedures, such as senatorial confirmation, 
congressional investigations, and so on; , 

Cc) do not usually tolerate any form of popular control over their 
personnel policies and administration, such as recruitment, appoint- 
ment, or dismissal of their employees; 

Cd) are often not subject to budgetary contro 


any other agency; and ; 
Ce) are not politically responsible to anyone except the chief of 


state (president, dictator, monarch). Thus, under a weak chief execu- 
tive these “invisible” bureaus can often develop into major power 
centers, self-sufficient and self-enclosed political empires in their 


own right. 3 
Having looked at them critically, let us now cite a few arguments 


l or supervision by 


in their favor: ; 
(a) Large areas of today’s governmental business have to be con- 


duct-d in military secrecy and diplomatic silence, or at least in an 
atmosphere of discretion (national defense and foreign affairs in 
particular). Invisibility or semi-visibility thus becomes a national 
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“must,” an operational asset — especially in times of international crises 
or during a protracted Cold War; the pitiless glare of TV and movie 
cameras is certainly liable to prejudice such delicate negotiations 
which could not be carried out successfully by the more visible 
agencies." 

Cb) Speed has also become an essential characteristic of today's 
government. Rather than trusting slow-moving legislative committees 
of investigation, burdened by endless procedural formalities, the infor- 
mal group may be much more effective in quickly meeting a crisis 
or facing new problems. 

Cc) Smallness in size may occasionally be an asset as compared to 
gigantic collections of officials ponderously deliberating month after 
month; the atomic issues of our day demand an AEC style, a flexible 
and informal operation with direct access to the President at all 
times. Again, Senate committees could not work as effectively or as 
quickly. 

Basically, these invisible areas of government seem to play a far 
more significant role in dictatorships — that is, non-free types of gov- 
ernments—than in democracies. In such countries as the Soviet 
Union, informal police and security agencies have traditionally been 
transacting a far greater share of the government's business than 
equivalent organizations of the Western world. In effect, the system- 
atic reduction to a minimum of open and formal political respon- 
sibility has been a hallmark of dictatorships, while in democratic 
governments the citizen has a full right to insist on a largely visible, 
and politically responsible, government. We stress “largely” as a 
necessary qualifier, since problems of vital security, intelligence- 
gathering, and national defense actually force even free and respon- 
sible governments to search for less formal and obvious channels of 
day-by-day political operation. 


1In this context it has been suggested that in a modern society these “invisible” 
agencies have a certain following, a “constituency” of their own, a fairly strong 


social base telated to the defense “complex.” Often people behind the scenes 
seem to manipulate the citizenry out in front. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MODERN CONSTITUTIONS 


Whether written or unwritten, a constitution is a nation’s basic 
political document; it is first and foremost a device for establishing 
boundaries to governmental power. Ideally, it is a major guarantee 
of governmental stability by combining two key characteristics: (a) 
the constitution describes the major political institutions of a country, 
defining their relationships to each other; and (b) it outlines in 
concrete form the civil rights of the nation’s citizens, thus placing in 
proper perspective the citizen’s individual relationship to his govern- 
ment. It sets limits to the power of government, and it is precisely in 
the areas where government cannot act that the individual will be 
free to assert himself. These two features appear as equally impor- 
tant and instrumental in giving the country, on the one hand, a viable 
constitution while, on the other, guaranteeing each citizen legal pro- 
tection against abuse. The modern concept of the constitution reflects 
a “covenant agreed upon by the governed, having the characteristics 
of a superior, fundamental law from which all other law is derived.” 

Such static definitions may be helpful, but certainly cannot give 
us the full flavor of the difficult process of constitution-making. To 
be operationally successful, today’s constitutional document must ade- 
quately reconcile two seemingly contradictory elements: it must be 
both stable and flexible. A particularly useful illustration of an ideal 
arrangement is the case of British constitutional development. There 
is no single, written constitutional document in Great Britain, but 
rather a flexible body of ten to fifteen individual bills, charters, and 
acts which express in a piecemeal manner, practically on the “install- 
ment plan,” the various facets of a stable and traditional constitu- 
tional pattern. Other governments have preferred to incorporate into 
one comprehensive, written document the different aspects of their 
constitutional evolution. Unwritten constitutions, by the way, do not 
automatically imply national crises or produce disasters, but it must 
be stressed that few countries could afford the British pattern, which 
has been the unique result of a solid and historically tradition-laden 


2 See Robert G. Neumann, European and Comparative Government (3rd ed.; 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960), p. 667. > 
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political atmosphere. Such vague, diverse, and occasionally hazy 
constitutional arrangements could never have worked in France or 
Germany; indeed, they probably would have led to instant constitu- 
tional collapse and political tragedy. Stability, in the legal sense, is 
equated by most governments with written constitutions, while the 
absence of a written document implies uncertainty and too much 
flexibility. 

Successful twentieth-century constitution-planners have empha- 
sized four major ingredients. These characteristics are listed here 
in order of importance: 

(a) Brevity. Short constitutions are the best. Long, wordy, and 
complicated documents, such as Huey Long’s constitution of Louisiana 
or Joseph Stalin’s 1936 constitution in the Soviet Union, seem to be 
built more to protect the government than its citizens. Their murky 
and often contradictory statements, and particularly the ambiguity of 
their civil rights clauses, are veritable danger signals as far as free 
and democratic political processes are concerned. In contrast we 
should cite the artfully simple and ringing phrases of the French 
Revolutionary Declaration of Human Rights (1789) or the first Ten 
Amendments to the Federal Constitution of the United States. 

Cb) Precision. This is a related requirement. The constitutional 
wording must be clear, and the complex political interrelationships 
outlined in the basic document must be etched in sharp outline. The 
meaning or message of the constitution must be non-ambiguous and 
unequivocal. Confused language leads to misinterpretation, doubt, 
and eventual failure. 

Ce) Caution. This requirement suggests primarily the absence of 
broad and exaggerated generalizations. Governments have fallen and 
people become enslaved by dictators because of the incautious “blank 
check” provisions and the sweeping political terminology of some 
documents. Article 48 of the 1920 German Republican (so-called 
Weimar) Constitution has been the historically best-known illustra- 
tion of this key deficiency. It was so broadly drawn that it allowed 
the exploitation of certain artificially created “emergency situations” 
Cespecially during the 1929-1933 period), and eventually paved the 
way for the emergence of Adolf Hitler's dictatorship. “Caution” in 
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this context implies the careful advance establishment of certain firm 
and tangible barriers to governmental action, of protective guarantees 
to the citizenry shielding it from abuse and exploitation. The essen- 
tial element of “caution” can better be defined in a negative sense Cits 
absence is the fact that hurts) rather than in a positive vein. 

Cd) Realism. A realistic constitution is an adequate expression and 
reflection of the nation’s political, economic, and cultural atmosphere. 
Whether written or unwritten, such a document must protect both 
the sovereign (the ruler, the government) as well as the citizenry-at- 
large. It also has to provide for a realistic set of amendment proce- 
dures. Constitutions should not be subject to continuous reinterpre- 
tation and ceaseless re-styling. Nothing is more unsettling to the 
citizenry than the perpetual “fluctuation” of a constitutional docu- 
ment, described by an eminent student of Soviet political affairs as 
“Operation Rewrite.” 

The familiar Latin American institution of constitutional “Con- 
tinuismo” can be cited here as an appropriate and frightening illus- 
tration. This concept implies that the rewriting is done by the ruling 
dictator who—to take the specific situation which occurred in 
Argentina under Colonel Peron —is upset and antagonized by one 
of the key provisions of the country’s constitution, and proceeds to 
change it. Colonel Peron disliked the fact that legally he was not 
eligible to run for another presidential term—that is, to succeed 
himself for another four years. Consequently he “jammed” through 
his servile parliament an amendment dropping just one word from 
the article: the provision now read that the President could succeed 
himself for another four-year term. Similar violent tampering with 
constitutions has occurred in Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavia Cin 1945— 
1946) and in Colonel Nasser’s Egypt (1956). These, however, are 
only a few isolated examples reflecting the compulsion of modern 
dictators to write and edit for immediate publication their own ver- 
sions of the nation’s constitution. 

In terms of amendment procedures, there are rigid constitutions in 
the classical sense: these are most difficult to amend in a formal way. 
The Constitution of the United States is a useful illustration, since 
the difficulty was created on purpose to guarantee stability. In a sense, 
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however, ours is not a truly “rigid” document because judicial review 
has played an immensely important role in shaping it. The judiciary 
has interpreted the Constitution, while custom and usage have sup- 
plemented it. On the other hand, constitutions of countries like 
India, or of the Federal Republic of Germany have been designed as 
flexible inasmuch as their amending processes are relatively simple 
and easy ones. We have already suggested that such speed and flexi- 
bility may prove to be self-defeating in the long run. 
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3 


The Evolution of Socialism 


The term “socialism” is so frequently used that it is one of the 
most confusing words in the English language — or any other for that 
matter. Sometimes it is used to describe a set of ideas, sometimes to 
describe an actual working political system, sometimes to describe 
tendencies within a political system. Frequently, the word Cor one 
of its derivatives such as “socialistic”) is used as a term of praise by 
its advocates; at least as frequently it is used as a pejorative epithet 
by its adversaries. 

As a political ideology, socialism is, in fact, a broad stream of ideas 
which is simply impossible to compress into a single, concise defini- 
tion. Like a river, it gradually but constantly grows and takes mean- 
dering twists and turns, often dividing into several channels only to 
reconverge and take new shapes. Rather than hazard any definition 
then (because definitions tend to be highly subjective interpretations), 
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we shall trace the story of socialism from the “Utopian” thinkers of 
former times through some of the major side-channels which devel- 
oped in the nineteenth century, and conclude with a discussion of 
socialism in the world today — with the single caveat that the quali- 
fying term “democratic” will be tied to “socialism.” “Democratic 
Socialism” as used in this chapter should not be confused with the 
word “Socialism” or “socialist,” so often found in Communist coun- 
tries such as the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The modern democratic socialist, as will be seen, has much in 
common with the modern democratic capitalist. Both believe that 
much freedom must be left to individuals and groups, especially in 
such respects as trials, press, speech, and elections; both try to balance 
these freedoms against the necessities of society. While democratic 
capitalism tends to leave a substantial portion of the productive 
mechanisms of society in private hands, Democratic Socialism empha- 
sizes the replacement of competition by co-operation, and thus stresses 
equality and planning as prime concepts. In this sense, Democratic 

ocialism in one form or another and to one degree or another is 
found in many parts of the free world 


UTOPIAN SOCIALISM 


As indicated above, those who have considered socialism from the 


“Utopian” viewpoint dominated the early history of this ideology. 
The word literally means “nowhere” and comes from two Greek words 
put together by Thomas More, an early sixteenth-century Englishman 
and adviser of Henry VIII. It suggests a land much better than any 
that we know —a land of freedom, of equality, of happiness, a Utopia. 
The ideas of More’s “Utopia” long predated his significant book, how- 
ever. In certain senses they go back to Plato's Republic, which 
sketched out an ideal Society governed by philosopher-kings. 
Modern socialism, however, does not date from either More or 
Plato — the former because he wrote specifically within the sixteenth- 
century context by penning an angry protest against existing condi- 
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tions in England, the latter because Plato concerned himself solely 
with an elite and scorned democracy as “a state governed by idiots.” 
Socialism, as we understand it, really comes with the era in history 
that begins with the Enlightenment and the American and French 
Revolutions — the eighteenth century. The foundation of socialism 
is the concept of a rational society for rational men who use their 
reason to develop co-operative mechanisms to enhance the freedom 
of all. In a way, this is as much a “Utopia” as anything More con- 
ceived, for the twentieth-century findings of Freud and the psycholo- 
gists have blasted apart the concept of rationality as the optimistic 
key to human behavior. 

Nonetheless, one of the major developments of the eighteenth 
century was the planting of the seeds of modern socialism, which 
shot up into some spectacular buds in the nineteenth century and 
flowered in the twentieth. Especially in France, the Enlightenment 
was marked by some striking ideas of social reform, most of which 
could be achieved only by using the power of the state. To a striking 
degree, the foundation of much of the thought of the Enlightenment 
was moral condemnation of the existing order of things as not only 
irrational but also unjust. 

Foremost among those who pursued this course and laid down a 
basic path which later socialists trod was Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1712-1778). Rousseau, one of the most baffling figures in intel- 
lectual history, was a strong defender of individualism but equally 
as strong a proponent of the principle of community. Especially rele- 
vant to the evolution of socialist thought was Rousseau’s Discourse 
on the Origin of Inequality among Men, published in 1755. The 
Discourse was a passionate attack on private property as the basic 
source of social division, discontent, and inequality. To acquire prop- 
erty, men had used their skills not to ennoble their own lives and 
those of others, but to cajole other people to work for them. Thus 
was created “consuming ambition” which “inspires in men a dark 
inclination to do harm to one another.’ The destruction of equality 
by the acquisition of property was followed, in Rousseau’s view, by 


disorder and war. As a result, the rich persuaded the poor that gov- 


ernment was necessary. 
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So government was born as an evil, anti-social mechanism. 


Such was, or may well have been, the origin of society and law, which 
bound new fetters on the poor, and gave new powers to the rich; 
which irretrievably destroyed natural liberty, eternally fixed the law 
of property and inequality, converted clever usurpation into unalter- 
able right, and, for the advantage of a few ambitious individuals, 
subjected all mankind to perpetual labor, slavery and wretchedness.? 


In writing this, Rousseau was attempting to demonstrate that social 
institutions such as private property and the law which protected it, 
represented serious corruptions of the original state of nature in which 
man had lived so freely and happily. As in most of his other works, 
Rousseau wrote passionately and forcefully about the evolution of 
society, and fortified his comments with the rather crude anthropo- 
logical knowledge of his time. It should be remarked that the 
Discourse came at an early point in his writings, and his stress on 
“primitivism” as equated with happiness was later modified somewhat. 

In his later works Rousseau sketched out the foundations of a new 
society to replace the existing corrupted and unequal one. Necessary 
to the new society was a scheme of education which would create 
responsible and enlightened citizens. Since this was the duty of the 
state, a proper education would instill a fundamental patriotism, teach- 
ing men they are part of something much larger than themselves. 
In the Discourse on Political Economy and especially in his more 
famous Social Contract, Rousseau developed a theory of the “organic 
state” governed by a “general will.” This means that the welfare of 
the individual is inextricably tied to the welfare of society, and all 
rights are derived from the community of which the individual is part. 

Some authors have attacked Rousseau’s “general will” as basic to 
modern totalitarianism, and a case can certainly be made for that 
point of view. But more important is that fact that in Rousseau’s 
thought there were many separate and conflicting strands. It may be 
asserted that socialism in its democratic form owes much to the 


1 Jean Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contract and Discourses (New York: E. P- 
Dutton & Co., 1913), p. 221. 
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thoughts of “Jean Jacques.” His advocacy of complete popular sov- 
ereignty and his view of government as an instrument responding to 
the needs of the people laid an essential part of the groundwork for 


later socialist writers. 
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MODERN SOCIALISM 


Rousseau’s ideas began to bear fruit—much of it bitter — during 
the French Revolution. The most significant impact on the evolution 
of socialism was probably the stress on “equality” as an ideal, 
together with “liberty” and “fraternity.” In concrete terms, the most 
dramatic episode was the plot which became known as the conspiracy 
of the equals” and which was aborted by the French government in 
May 1796. The leader of the group, Francois Babeuf (1760-1797), 
had a vision of egalitarianism as the ultimate goal of society, and ac 
knowledged the influence of Rousseau upon this ideal. However, at 
must be noted that with Babeuf a significant division within socialism 
began to develop — the question of whether or not social institutions 
had to be changed through conspiratorial means came to the fore. 
This question, which was to be so very important to Lenin and later 
Communists, was evidenced in the career of the nineteenth-century 
French theorist of revolution, Louis Auguste Blanqui (1805-1881); 
a modern scholar, commenting on the links between “Babouvisme 
and Blanqui’s ideas, has said that the “combination of communism 
and conspiracy” distinguished both groups — Babeuf’s and Blanqui’s 
followers — from most nineteenth-century French socialists.2 

In France, and in England as well for that matter, the mainstream 
of socialist thought which developed in the nineteenth century was 
“Utopian” — seeking to effect fundamental changes in economic and 
social institutions through peaceful example and agitational writing 
rather than through conspiracy and the seizure of political power. The 
three most important figures in this development were Henri Saint- 
Simon (1760-1825), Charles Fourier (1772-1837), and Robert 
Owen (1771-1858).? Each of them wanted to bring about drastic 
changes in society so that poverty would be abolished, equality would 
be established, and moral justice would prevail. They preached an 


2 Alan B. Spitzer, The Revolutionary Theories of Louis Auguste Blanqui (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1957), p. 129. ae 
3 A good brief discussion of the ideas of these and other Utopian Socialists is 


contained in R. L. Heilbroner, The Worldly Philosophers (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1961), Ch. 5, 
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ideal of co-operation and formulated schemes for ideal communities, 
based on the assumption that men were benevolent in spirit and 
brotherly in nature. At this point, another controversy which was to 
rack socialism was born: the controversy over the role of government. 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Owen wanted government to rest in the 
hands of the people and to be used for the benefit of the public; 
others, such as William Godwin, declared that all forms of govern- 
ment were evil and urged the creation of a society without laws based 
solely on human reason. At a later point this style of thought — 
philosophical anarchism — branched off from socialism and became 
an “ism” of some significance in its own right. 

Saint-Simon, descendant of a famous noble family, was important 
largely because he attempted a fantastic synthesis of Christianity, 
science, and the rationalistic currents of the Enlightenment in such 
a manner that some of the best young minds of early nineteenth- 
century France were among his disciples. The socialism of Saint- 
Simon’s voluminous writings was highly theoretical, contradictory, 
and confused, reflecting the personality of its author, who was afflicted 
with a touch of insanity. 

Charles Fourier was to have greater influence, although he was 
only slightly more rational. The eccentricities of the personal life 


of this government clerk—traveling salesman have been noted by many 
ortant is the fact that he put forward 


commentators; but far more imp 
ideas of justice and well-being which profoundly affected some of the 
His plan, which he was con- 


most advanced thinkers of his day. 
vinced was the solution to the age-old problem of social organization, 
was to establish a series of phalanxes, limited and self-contained com- 
munities operating within the larger society. These were wholly 
voluntary groups of workers numbering about 1,600 to 1,800 mem- 
bers. Unlike most socialists — it should be noted that “socialist” was 
a word just barely beginning to be used during Fourier's time — he 
did not believe in equality as an ideal. In fact, Fourier’s contribution 
is one of organization, of establishing a goal of harmony and order 
in the productive system so that each person could contribute “accord- 
ing to his ability.” 

Fourier’s best-known work, published in 1822, is called Universal 
Unity. It described an elaborate scheme centered around a principle 
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which he called “passional attraction,” which meant that phalanxes 
or small communities should be organized so that people would be 
devoting their labor to pursuits or occupations they enjoyed. ; 

Work in this context was to be made attractive, and industrial 
efficiency stimulated through the rivalry of diverse groups. There 
were to be central dining and dormitory buildings (called phalan- 
stères) surrounded by farms and factories. Each member would receive 
a share of the total production of the phalanx, with labor receiving 
five-twelfths, capital four-twelfths, and talent or special skill three- 
twelfths. 

Fourier died in 1837, and about that time his ideas were gaining 
momentum in France and the United States. Over forty phalanxes 
were founded in France and some ultimately evolved into co-operative 
societies which were quite durable. Most, however, quickly died. 
In America, “Fourierism” was quite fashionable in intellectual circles 
of the 1830's and 1840's, with such notable figures as Horace Greeley, 
William Ellery Channing, and Nathaniel Hawthorne espousing 
variants of the phalanx ideal. Before the Civil War at least thirty- 
three co-operative colonies patterned after Fourier's plan were estab- 
lished in various parts of the United States. The two most famous, 
both of which lasted only a short time, were the North American 
Phalanx at Red Bank, New Jersey and Brook Farm in West Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, 

Fourier's concept of “collective ownership” of the means of produc- 
tion became a vital part of socialist thought, and he may also be 
regarded as a founder of the modern co-operative movement, which 
has been significantly related to the history of socialism in much of 
Western Europe. His strong critique of the inefficiencies of industrial 
organization under capitalism with the resulting waste in human 
and natural resources was one of the earliest indictments of the new 
type of economy which was so rapidly pervading Europe. And his 
vision of a society in which men worked not for profit but for love 
of their work, and in which children enjoyed doing the most menial 
tasks, laid the basis for a cardinal tenet of socialist thought — that 


individual enjoyment and social utility are complementary parts of a 
proper economic structure. 
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Robert Owen was a contemporary of Fourier and had strikingly 
similar ideas. Their personal careers were, however, almost in com- 
plete contrast. Now generally accepted as the founder of British 
socialism, Owen first became famous as a successful industrialist. 
Starting from extreme poverty, he became the manager of a textile 
factory at the age of twenty-three, and when he was twenty-eight 
acquired ownership of a cotton mill at New Lanark, Scotland. New 
Lanark was a typically ugly mill town, with long hours and low pay 
for its workers; Owen proceeded to transform it into a community 
with a high standard of living and clean houses, factories, and streets. 
Although Owen's accomplishments at New Lanark stirred much 
interest, they did not have much impact on actual practice by the 
English industrialists of his time; and by 1824 he decided to turn to 
the New World. The result was an attempt to set up a co-operative 
community in New Harmony, Indiana. 

Like a Fourierist phalanx, the New Harmony experiment rested 
on common ownership of property and co-operative enterprise. Edu- 
cation was to be stressed as the key to combatting ignorance, poverty, 
drunkenness, and crime. 

At New Lanark, Owen had developed a model community gov- 
erned by his own paternalism. He believed in a system of rewards 
for good work, gave high wages and short hours to his workers, and 
protected them from the spectre of unemployment. But he seems 
not to have realized that the success of New Lanark was due to his 
own high character rather than to any fundamental virtue common 
to all men; so New Harmony and other communities he started soon 
descended into discord, jealousy, and petty in-fighting. Within five 
years of its founding, the New Harmony experiment was finished, 
and so was the fortune which Owen had built up. From that time on, 
he spent his time writing books and pamphlets and worked in the 
trade union and co-operative movements, dying in 1858 as a lonely 
and bankrupt man. 

Well before Owen’s death socialism loomed as a major force in 
Europe, especially among the intellectuals. Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels coined a term which stigmatized Owen, Fourier, and similar 
thinkers as “Utopian socialists.” They felt that the very word “social- 
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ism” had become so discredited by this type of visionary thought that 
they substituted the word “communism” to describe their ultimate 
goal. One of the most famous essays of Engels blasted the “Utopian” 
mode of thought and advanced “scientific socialism” as the true basis 
of future society. Quite correctly, Marx and Engels pointed out that 
their predecessors had failed to analyze the role of government in 
society and had therefore depended upon persuasion and example to 
transform society along co-operative rather than competitive lines. 


DISSENT AND DIVERSITY IN SOCIALISM 


Marx (who will be treated more extensively in the ensuing chap- 
of young intellectuals stirred by the 


ters) was part of a generation 
he 1840's. Two other men of 


ferment of ideas troubling Europe in t 
his generation should be mentioned as part of the complex picture 
of the evolution of socialism: Pierre Joseph Proudhon (1809-1865) 
and Mikhail Bakunin (1814-1876). Proudhon published a book 
called What Is Property? and gave a thunderous answer: property 
is theft! His main thesis was that organized government had always 
protected the property of a few and thus had prevented the bulk of 
mankind from exercising true freedom. His answer, the abolition of 
government, was taken up eloquently by Bakunin, a descendant of 
Russian aristocrats who became convinced that revolution against 
privilege was necessary. ; 
Bakunin was exiled from Russia, and plunged into the revolutions 
of 1848 in Germany. Arrested and handed over to the Russian gov- 
ernment, he escaped from Siberia and carried on bitter revolutionary 
agitation in Western Europe. Founding his own organization, he 
carried on a strident feud with Marx and fought with him for control 
of the First International. His most important work, God and the 
State, excoriated vigorously organized religion, organized government, 
and all forms of social privilege. To Bakunin, democracy was as 
objectionable as autocracy, being only another means by which the 
d their will to exploit the majority. Revolution must 


oppressors worke : ye A 
ed and organized, with the objective of sweeping 


be carefully plann 
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away the state and replacing it with a free association of autonomous 
groups. 

The rather vague picture sketched by Bakunin was highlighted by 
bitter and intense attacks on existing institutions. His fanaticism was 
really a call to terror and murder which subsequently alienated the 
anarchists from their more peaceful socialist contemporaries. Baku- 
nin’s ideas were acted upon by terrorists who removed government 
by murdering those who governed; thus, Tsar Alexander II of Russia 
was assassinated in 1881, President Carnot of France in 1894, and 
President McKinley of the United States in 1901, along with numer- 
ous others. 

The dispute between Marx and Bakunin was only one phase of the 
doctrinal struggle which racked socialism between 1848 and 1914. 
Beginning with Europe's 1848 chain-reaction of revolutions, socialism 
as a school of thought grew gradually; its organization, however, 
remained poor. The attempt to achieve some kind of political organi- 
zation failed with the First International (1864-1872), and the 
future seemed unpromising because of the bickering between Marx's 
followers and the anarchists. Just at this time, however, the trade 
union movement was beginning to make headway, and it appeared 
that it might become the spearhead for socialism — if it could be 
controlled by socialists. 

In fact, there began to appear new varieties of socialism which 
concentrated on labor unions as the focus for the new society, and 
which the socialists saw as the successor to capitalism. Combining the 
Proudhon-Bakunin approach of anarchism with the more orthodox 
currents of socialism, one variety emerging was Syndicalism, whose 
spokesman was the Frenchman Georges Sorel (1847-1922). Sorel 
and other syndicalists believed that the transformation of society 
would come through violence, with a general strike staged by 
strongly organized labor unions (syndicates). The syndicates woul 
seize power and erect a society in which they would hold control of the 
industries without benefit of a central government. A milder variant 
of socialism arose in Britain; like Syndicalism, the Guild socialists 
believed in the labor union as the foundation of the new society- 
Unlike Syndicalism, Guild Socialism (which enjoyed a vogue before 
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World War I and had, for a time, an eloquent spokesman in G. D. H. 
Cole) believed in peaceable change toward the union-centered society. 

The contrast between Syndicalism and Guild Socialism is a useful 
one for defining the mainstream of differences between British 
Socialism and the continental types of Socialism. British socialism 
from Robert Owen forward was in tune with the English tradition — 
essentially one of peaceful change, of much discussion before action, 
of gradualism, of “muddling through.” Continental socialism tended 
to be torn by controversy and plagued by rigid doctrinal divisions, 
perhaps because the socialists on the Continent of Europe faced 
governmental and social situations which were not conducive to 
anything else. At any rate, the growth of British socialism was 
affected only slightly by Marx, contrary to the experience of every 
large country in continental Europe. 

The result for England was Fabian Socialism. Numerous English 
intellectuals, disturbed by the defects of society brought about by the 
Industrial Revolution, sought various types of reforms. The genera- 
tion that came of age in the 1880's was greatly influenced by the 
criticisms of society made by John Stuart Mill, John Ruskin, William 
Morris, and Charles Kingsley. These men deplored the abuses of 
capitalism and suggested that society would have to protect itself by 
various reforms or else its social and cultural life would be destroyed. 
One result was that a small group of young men founded the Fabian 
Society in 1884; the name came from the Roman general Fabius 
Cunctator, who ultimately defeated Hannibal by procrastinating 
tactics. Turning their attention to very practical problems, the Fabian 
intellectuals issued a series of pamphlets and engaged in debate with 
any opponent willing to take them on. With many facts and statistics 
at their command, the Fabians urged gradual change through the 
election of pro-labor governmental officials. Denying the need for 
class conflict on a violent scale, they agreed with Marx and other 
socialists that capitalism was doomed and would be succeeded by 
socialism. By the early twentieth century, despite the fact that the 
number of members in the Fabian Society was very small, the Society 
had carved out for itself a deep and lasting niche in English thought. 

On the continent, the impact of socialism grew with the rise of 
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industrialism. In Germany especially, industrial growth stimulated a 
socialist response. The early hero of the German socialist movement 
was not Marx, but rather Ferdinand Lassalle (1825—1864), who 
sketched out a political program for the workers to follow in order to 
secure control of the state and laid the groundwork for the German 
Social Democratic Party which came into being in 1873, eleven 
years after he was killed in a duel. 

Within a few years after its founding, the Social Democratic Party 
was making real headway. In the election of 1881 it received 312,000 
votes and by 1890 secured 1,427,000 — one-fifth of the total vote for 
the German Reichstag. Year by year the labor unions’ alliance with the 
party grew. It appeared that Marxist Socialism would take over 
Germany in short order, but serious obstacles were encountered. 

For one thing, the Marxist theories were challenged by a new type 
of socialist — university professors, primarily economists, who em- 
braced socialism as a theoretical system and stressed its moral aspects. 
These “socialists of the chair,” as they were called, vigorously argued 
that far-reaching governmental regulation of economic life would 
curb the excesses of capitalism and lead gradually into the new 
socialist society. The “socialists of the chair” had the same argument 
as the Fabians, advocating universal public education, governmental 
ownership of utilities, and a social insurance system which would 
safeguard workers against the hazards of illness, unemployment, and 
old age. 

Also, the rising Social Democratic Party confronted a government 
headed by an outstanding realist — Prince von Bismarck. First Bis- 
marck suppressed the socialist activities, and when that seemed to 
have the effect of increasing the Social Democratic strength, he 
switched his tactics, Adopting the concepts advanced by the academic 
socialists, he instituted a sweeping system of social insurance to blunt 
the demands of the Social Democrats. 

Within the Social Democratic Party itself, there emerged a real 
and significant division. This division was found not only in Germany 
but in all the socialist parties of Western Europe, and had lasting 
relevance for socialism. In effect, it centered around “revolutionary 
socialism” versus “moderate socialism.” The revolutionary socialists 
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rigidly adhered to Marx, and later found a new leader in V. I. Lenin; 
this train of thought is best seen as the precursor to communism, 
which is treated later in this book. 

The moderate socialists, on the other hand, “revised” portions of 
Marx's thinking. It is to the moderate socialists that the Social 
Democratic parties of Western Europe today owe their ideological 
allegiance. As these parties moved into political activity, they were 
faced with tactical questions concerning their relationship to other 
parties and their role in the parliamentary process. In addition, it 
became clear that they had to be realistic about the future. Eduard 
Bernstein (1850-1932) emerged as the spokesman for a “revisionist” 
viewpoint on the part of the moderates. Bernstein concluded that 
socialism was not an inevitable result of the workings of history, but 


could be brought about only by a strong socialist party winning votes 


and gradually coming into political power by peaceful means. A 
“The crises in capital- 


recent commentary sums up Bernstein's ideas: 
ism were growing less, not more severe; the middle class was growing, 
not diminishing in size; the standard of living of all classes was 
rising, not falling; the democratic state responded more or less to the 
will of the people.”* Bernstein still considered himself a Marxist, but 
was in fact a significant figure in the evolution of democratic 


socialism. 


5 EEE 
The divisions between the advocates of Bernstein’s “revisionism 


and the “revolutionary socialists” grew sharper in the early twentieth 
century. The “revisionists” stressed the necessity for workers to vote 
in elections and urged labor unions to support broad legislative efforts 
to improve the economic status of the masses. Thus they laid the 
foundation of the modern “welfare state” psychology. The “revolu- 
tionary socialists,” on the other hand, preached a doctrine of violent 
and total upheaval throughout society. The divisions within socialist 
ranks throughout Europe became more complicated with the growth 
of international tensions. Although socialists proclaimed themselves 
pacifists and internationalists, by 1914 they found themselves in an 


4 Albert Fried and Ronald Sanders Ceds.), Socialist Thought: A Documentary 
History ome Gity, New York: Doubleday & Co., 1954), p. 424. 
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intellectual crisis; as World War I came, the socialist movements of 
the various countries tended to choose nationalism first and Socialism 
second. 

The socialist parties suffered a severe setback as a result of the war 
and the subsequent rise of communism. During the 1920's and 1930's 
the German, French and Italian socialist parties — all of which had 
been formidable elements in the political picture of their countries 
before 1914— faced serious challenges and a series of misfortunes, 
including the rise of Fascism in Italy and National Socialism Cwhich 
took the name but not the substance of Socialism) in Germany. The 
French Socialist Party lost much of its strength to the Communists; 
faced by the rise of Fascism, it played a prominent part in the 
“Popular Front” movement of the 1930's, with Leon Blum, a socialist, 
as Premier for a time in a government which included Communists. 

Socialist parties in other parts of the world maintained their 
strength and continued to grow even after 1914. During the 1920's 
they played leading roles usually in combination with “bourgeois 
liberal” parties so that they were unable to effect sweeping social 
changes in democratically elected governments in England, Australia, 
New Zealand, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. By the end of World 
War II when new countries such as Israel and India were ready to 
take their place on the world scene, democratic socialism, in one 
form or another and to one degree or another, became a strong ideal — 


an ideal which some of the world’s leading statesmen strove to bring 
into a functioning reality. 


SOCIALISM IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Labour Party serves as an especially important example 
of modern democratic socialism in action. The evolution of social- 
ism has been more turbulent and controversial in Britain than in the 
Scandinavian countries, and this aptly illustrates the strengths and 
weaknesses of socialism as a viable social system in the twentieth 
century. An American scholar who has studied the British experi- 
ment closely, Professor Samuel Beer of Harvard, suggests that the 
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policies of the British Labour Party have been effective to such an 
extent that their opponents, the Conservatives, now stand on much 
the same ground as the Labourites.° 

The Labour Party was formed in 1900, growing to a certain extent 
out of the agitation stirred up by the Fabian Society. In the pictur- 
esque word of one of its founders, it grew “out of the bowels of the 
trade union movement.” Union leaders became convinced that politi- 
cal action was necessary to supplement collective bargaining, and 
provided the financial means to establish the new party. Much of the 
intellectual stimulation and party leadership, however, came from the 
Fabians; one result was an eloquent dedication to the principles of 
socialism. Thus, according to its charter, the Labour Party is socialist 
in principle “and proud of it.” The Charter asks for: “The progres- 
sive elimination from the control of industry of the private capitalist, 
individual or joint stock; and the setting free of all who work, whether 
by hand or by brain, for the service of the community, and of the 


community only.” 

Thus Labour emphasized its role as 
parties of the Continent. But in fact its history differed from that of 
the Marxist-influenced socialist parties, especially those of France and 
the Labourites were part of the war-time govern- 
e can be made that the planned allocation 
of resources developed by Conservatives and Labourites operating 
jointly under Prime Minister Winston Churchill made England the 
most efficient combatant country. More important, perhaps, the social 
security system, which had already developed, underwent thorough 
study; a committee headed by Sir William Beveridge recommended 
an extension of the system to give coverage “from the cradle to the 
grave.” In addition, plans were laid for a large-scale reform of public 
education, with a view to giving much greater education to English 


children. 


It was in this context t 
tion of 1945 and came to full-fledged power, 


a class party, like the socialist 


Italy. For instance, 
ment of Britain, and a cas 


hat the British Labour Party won the elec- 
replacing Churchill with 


5 Samuel H. Beer, British Politics in the Collectivist Age (New York: A. A. 


Knopf, 1966). 
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Clement Attlee. The result was summed up by one of the most 
prominent Labour intellectuals as two new principles of life in 
Britain: 


The first states that it is the responsibility of the democratic state to 
provide for every citizen, as of right, security against unemployment, 
sickness and old age. The second runs that it is the function of the 
state to plan the use of our national resources so as to maintain work 
for all and ensure fair shares of the national income between different 
sections of the community.° 


To these two principles, guaranteed social welfare and planning to 
ensure “fair shares for all,” may be added a third: nationalization. 

The principle of nationalization was already in use in such socialist 
countries as New Zealand and Denmark when Britain applied it on 
a large scale in the years from 1945 to 1951. The Bank of England, 
such public utilities as gas, electricity, and the telephone and tele- 
graph systems were purchased by the government. Inland transpor- 
tation by rail, road, and air were also taken over and co-ordinated. 
There was general agreement that the mines should be nationalized; 
but when the Labour government moved to acquire the iron and steel 
industry, there was a large-scale controversy which brought about 
elections. The Conservatives won the election of 1951 on the issue 
of returning the iron and steel plants to private management, and 
Labour remained out of power for over a decade. 

In general, the Labour government insisted on only a limited 
amount of nationalization, and paid fair prices as compensation to the 
owners. In addition, many of the previous managers or owners were 
appointed to the boards set up to manage the mines or factories- 
Except for steel, most of the industries which were nationalized were 
not making profits of any size; so that the general rule was established 
that basic industries could be taken — but the basic industries had to 
be in poor shape or else a stiff fight would take place. 

Thn s the general economic role of the state under a democratic 
socialist system is clear: to control the key industries of the economy 


e S. Crossman, The P. olitics of Socialism (New York: Atheneum, 1965), 
p. 55. 
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and to supply sufficient capital to keep them operative and serving the 
public. Most of the economy remains in private hands, however. An 
estimate supplied by Professor Leslie Lipson is that 10 per cent of 
the gross domestic product of Great Britain in 1962—63 was produced 
by nationalized industries; adding the municipally owned enterprises 
and the employment provided by all other government services, he 
suggests that “up to one-fifth of the economy is owned by the public 
while the rest remains in private hands.”? This appears to be about the 
ratio achieved in a number of socialist democracies, while Lipson’s 
estimate for “highly socialized” New Zealand was that 24 per cent of 
the entire employed labor force worked for governmental bodies as 
of 1948. 

Since the early 1950's there has been general agreement among 
socialists in Britain and elsewhere that nationalization can go too far. 
Very little demand for further extension of state control is to be seen, 
except among the most doctrinaire socialists. The emphasis of the 
main body of socialists is upon planning, social welfare, taxation 
measures, and fair distribution. Even with respect to the latter, there 


is less concern than formerly; Britain has shared in the rising pros- 


perity of the late 1950's and 1960's, and the low-income groups have 
been the beneficiaries of much of the increased affluence. Whereas 
the Attlee government — the first socialist government of Britain with 
a clear majority of Parliament behind it (1945-50) — stressed social 
justice and nationalization, the government headed by Labourite 
Harold Wilson emphasizes new industries, governmental planning to 
aid scientific research and development, and general economic growth. 


SOCIALIST EXPERIMENTS 
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Clement Attlee. The result was summed up by one of the most 
prominent Labour intellectuals as two new principles of life in 
Britain: 


The first states that it is the responsibility of the democratic state to 
provide for every citizen, as of right, security against unemployment, 
sickness and old age. The second runs that it is the function of the 
state to plan the use of our national resources so as to maintain work 
for all and ensure fair shares of the national income between different 
sections of the community.6 


To these two principles, guaranteed social welfare and planning to 
ensure “fair shares for all,” may be added a third: nationalization. 

The principle of nationalization was already in use in such socialist 
countries as New Zealand and Denmark when Britain applied it on 
a large scale in the years from 1945 to 1951. The Bank of England, 
such public utilities as gas, electricity, and the telephone and tele- 
graph systems were purchased by the government. Inland transpor- 
tation by rail, road, and air were also taken over and co-ordinated. 
There was general agreement that the mines should be nationalized; 
but when the Labour government moved to acquire the iron and steel 
industry, there was a large-scale controversy which brought about 
elections. The Conservatives won the election of 1951 on the issue 
of returning the iron and steel plants to private management, and 
Labour remained out of power for over a decade. 

In general, the Labour government insisted on only a limited 
amount of nationalization, and paid fair prices as compensation to the 
owners. In addition, many of the previous managers or owners were 
appointed to the boards set up to manage the mines or factories. 
Except for steel, most of the industries which were nationalized were 
not making profits of any size; so that the general rule was established 
that basic industries could be taken — but the basic industries had to 
be in poor shape or else a stiff fight would take place. 

Thus the general economic role of the state under a democratic 
socialist system is clear: to control the key industries of the economy 
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and to supply sufficient capital to keep them operative and serving the 
public. Most of the economy remains in private hands, however. An 
estimate supplied by Professor Leslie Lipson is that 10 per cent of 
the gross domestic product of Great Britain in 1962—63 was produced 
by nationalized industries; adding the municipally owned enterprises 
and the employment provided by all other government services, he 
suggests that “up to one-fifth of the economy is owned by the public 
while the rest remains in private hands.”* This appears to be about the 
ratio achieved in a number of socialist democracies, while Lipson’s 
estimate for “highly socialized” New Zealand was that 24 per cent of 
the entire employed labor force worked for governmental bodies as 
of 1948. 

Since the early 1950's there has been general agreement among 
socialists in Britain and elsewhere that nationalization can go too far. 
Very little demand for further extension of state control is to be seen, 
except among the most doctrinaire socialists. The emphasis of the 
main body of socialists is upon planning, social welfare, taxation 
measures, and fair distribution. Even with respect to the latter, there 
is less concern than formerly; Britain has shared in the rising pros- 


perity of the late 1950's and 1960's, and the low-income groups have 


been the beneficiaries of much of the increased affluence. Whereas 
ment of Britain with 


the Attlee government — the first socialist govern 
a clear majority of Parliament behind it (1945-50) — stressed social 
justice and nationalization, the government headed by Labourite 
Harold Wilson emphasizes new industries, governmental planning to 
aid scientific research and development, and general economic growth. 


SOCIALIST EXPERIMENTS 


Thus nationalization has become much less important as a socialist 
shibboleth. Further, it should be noted that the various socialist 
countries have resorted to different means of planning and controlling 
the economy. This is especially true in the Scandinavian countries 


7 Leslie Lipson, The Democratic Civilization (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1964), pp. 254-255- 
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and Israel. In Sweden, Norway, and Denmark producer and con- 
sumer co-operatives have engaged extensively in housing projects, 
manufacturing, and trade; co-operatives in Britain have been a signi- 
ficant part of the Labour Party but have played much less of a role 
in the economy and in the provision of social services (such as health 
insurance) than their Scandinavian counterparts. This type of 
“middle way” between capitalism and strong nationalization was 
already important as an experimental form of socialism in the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula before World War II. , 

Israel is another example of an experimentally minded democratic 
socialism. The largest employer in the country is Histadrut, a unique 
combination of labor union, co-operative, and private corporation. 
Many of the industries basic to the fabric of Israeli society — transpor- 
tation, rubber, cement, building, and others — are at least partially 
owned by Histadrut. In addition, the “kibbutzim” of Israel are sig- 
nificant experiments in collective living, centered originally around 
agricultural production. It should be noted that the long tradition of 
Jewish communalism (not to be confused with communism) played 
a role in the story of Zionism and the foundation of Israel. Thus, 
some of the basic elements of democratic forms of socialism were 
evident in the background of Israel — some examples are the emphasis 
on social welfare, the ideals of fraternity and co-operation, the desire 
to experiment. 

One aspect of the development of socialism in the modern world 
which deserves some mention is its ethical foundation. While Israel 
is clearly a secular state, the moral traditions of Judaism have been 
vital to the evolution of its economic and social institutions. As for 
Britain, one important source of socialist thought was the protest by 
liberal Protestants against the violation of Christian ethical principles 
wrought by the excesses of the Industrial Revolution; Clement Attlee, 
for instance, came out of this background. Modern exponents of 
socialism frequently stress the underlying moral values of society and 
call for a renewed strength of moral commitments.® 


8A good example of this Point of view is C. A. R. Crosland, The Future of 
Socialism (New York: Macmillan, 1957). 
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Related to this aspect of democratic socialism is a result which 
most socialists would reject strongly, but which has been significant 
nonetheless in the political history of Western Europe in the twentieth 
century. This is the phenomenon known variously as “Christian 
Democracy” or “Catholic Socialism.” In 1891, alarmed by the head- 
way Marxism was making among Catholic workmen, Pope Leo XIII 
issued the encyclical Rerum Novarum; this condemned both the class- 
conflict philosophy of Marxists and the excesses of industrial capital- 
ism. On the basis of this and of later papal declarations, Catholic 
unions and political parties were formed in several European coun- 
tries. These became especially important in Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and France in the years following World War II. While hardly 
“socialist” by the traditional standards of European Socialism, such 
parties as the Christian Democrats of Italy and the Christian Demo- 
crats of West Germany (the latter making a significant attempt to 
broaden their political base well beyond Catholics) have not hesitated 
to embrace some of the positions suggested by socialists. 

In each of these cases the Christian Democrats have offered political 
had some appeal for the mass of workingmen while 
Iternative. West Germany and Italy 
s by socialists (called Social Demo- 


crats in Germany, while the Italian socialists have split into two 
general factions as described below) to the problems of Western 
Europe in the years since 1945; the relationship of the socialists to 
the Christian Democrats is crucial in each situation. 

West Germany illustrates a Social Democratic tradition in which 
adaptation to capitalism has become almost an established fact. As 
pointed out previously, the “revisionism” of Bernstein took great 
cognizance of the changes in late nineteenth-century capitalism. 
Between 1918 and 1933 the German Social Democrats — largely now 
revisionist in outlook — participated in the Weimar coalition which 
governed Germany; although the largest single party, the Social 
Democrats could never govern by themselves and had to coalesce 
with “bourgeois” parties, including the Catholic Center (the prede- 


cessor of the present Christian Democrats). With the end of the 


Hitler era, the two parties emerged as the alternatives within West 


programs which 
rejecting communism as an a 
represent two different approache: 
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Germany. Although at first the Social Democrats posed sharp con- 
trasts to Christian Democratic policies, the success of the latter and 
the prosperity of West Germany under the mixture of capitalism 
and socialism caused Social Democratic rethinking. In the election 
of 1965 the two parties appeared to be remarkably similar in their 
platforms. 

Italy, on the other hand, is a good illustration of a quite different 
type of development that is fundamental to the evolution of demo- 
cratic socialism in the modern world. This is the Left-Right spectrum 
which needs to have a special analysis both generally and specifically, 
using Italian socialism as an illustration. 

Left, Right, and Center are political terms which date from the 
era of the French Revolution. Generally speaking, the Left wants 
rapid and substantial change, the Center slow and moderate change, 
the Right little or no change. In modern societies the political Left 
is usually divided into two parts: the Communists and the Socialists, 
with some fringe segments surrounding each. Within the democratic 
socialist movements, it should be noted, there are also divisions: 
“left-wing socialists” are closer to Communists in their viewpoints, 
while “right-wing socialists” sometimes are barely distinguishable 
from capitalists in practice. 

The non-Communist Left —which in most countries means the 
socialists in practical terms—tends to stress four major types of 
policies: 

(a) changes in the existing economic system to accord with the 
ideals of socialism — social ownership and operation of major produc- 
tive entities, relative equality of income, emphasis on planning for 
social welfare, and so forth; 

Cb) vigorous government action in such fields as “agrarian reform” 
in basically agricultural countries, and the building of a strong labor 
movement as part of the foundation of the transformed society; 

Ce) a call for a “socialist foreign policy.” This usually means work- 
ing for disarmament, peace, strengthening the United Nations, and 
general international co-operation. Much of the time socialists tend 
to advocate friendlier relations with Communist countries and are 
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relatively less sympathetic with American objectives in the post-war 
world than those on the Center and the Right; 

Cd) a very strong stress on the end of the colonial era, and rapid 
development of the newly emerging countries. As will be seen, 
socialism is a significant concept in these countries. 

All of this, it should be pointed out, is placed within the democratic 
context, and socialists are careful to emphasize their strong disagree- 
ment with communism and other forms of totalitarianism. They feel 
that it is possible to achieve their goals through free elections and the 
retention of civil and political liberties as basic to the society they 
wish to see develop. 

In Italy the Left-Right spectrum has shaped politics since the end 
of World War II. The Communists, of course, consider themselves 
on the Left, and have been a formidable force in the political picture. 
The socialists split into two wings. Until recently the left-wing 
socialists co-operated with the Communists, the right-wing socialists 
with the Christian Democrats. Thus the latter, occupying the Center 
of the political spectrum, has usually been able to govern — but only 
by uniting the right-wing socialists and the small parties of the Right. 
The split between the left- and right-wing socialists indicates that the 


Cold War affected profoundly the Democratic Socialists. Caught by 


their own humanitarian impulses and their debt to Marxism (except in 


Britain), they found it difficult to reject completely the Communist 
appeal; but repelled by the destruction of liberty and parliamentary 
politics, they frequently found themselves associating with the Center 
and even the Right. The Center, in most of these situations, stands 
for urban middle-class groups occupying a moderate “middle-of-the- 
road” position. The Right sponsors nationalistic and sometimes 
militaristic concepts and spurns social and economic reform. In some 
cases, of course, there are arch-conservatives or stubborn reactionaries. 
One final facet of the evolution of socialism in the modern world 
must be commented upon before a general evaluation can be made. 
d Asia (although hardly at all in 


This is the fact that in Africa an t : 
Latin America— as yet) the non-Communist Left or Democratic 
Socialism is one of the major political forces. Generally speaking, 
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however, its political organization is very poor, often separating into 
factions which squabble with each other and follow confusing and 
confused policies. In all probability this is due to the general political 
conditions which prevail in the “modernizing” countries. 

Fenner Brockway, a veteran left-wing British Labour Party mem- 
ber, has suggested that most of the leaders of the new African states 
were influenced by Professor Harold Laski of the London School of 
Economics and other academics in England and America. He finds 
four trends in African socialist theory, one of which is Marxist- 
Leninism or communism. The other three are more important; he 
styles these African Marxism, African Pragmatic Socialism, and 
African Democratic Socialism. 

The prime complaint of the African Marxists — Sekou Toure of 
Guinea and Kwame Nkrumah (formerly of Ghana) fall in this 
category — against the Communists is that they follow the Russian 
or Chinese “line.” Otherwise, they are rather doctrinaire. The prag- 
matic socialists (Brockway gives Julius Nyerere of Tanzania and 
Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia as two examples) reject Marxism and 
class struggle, but believe in a “co-operative and collective economy.” 
According to Brockway’s analysis the distinction between this and 
the democratic socialism espoused by the leaders of Kenya, almost 
alone in Africa, is that personal liberties are closely linked with 
economic collectivism by African as well as other democratic socialists. 

Thus socialism in Africa carries on the complex story of socialism 
in the world. It has not been easy to define socialism since the term 
came into general usage about the time of the experiments of 
Robert Owen. And, especially since the rise of revisionism and the 
subsequent splits among the Marxist socialists, one can speak only 
of a wide variety of socialist theories and experiments. But today 
socialism is a world-wide ideology, clearly separated from communism 
or any other authoritarian type of society. It attempts to unite what it 
regards as the best elements in the traditions of Western civilization — 
the ethical strains of Judeo-Christianity, the optimism, rationality, and 
9 Fenner Brockway, African Socialism (Chester Springs, Pennsylvania: Dufour 


Editions, 1963), p. 22. For a further discussion of the newly emerging nations’ 
ideologies, see chapter 13. 
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stress on progress of the Enlightenment, and the libertarian and 
democratic trends of the nineteenth century — with what it regards 
its own contribution to the betterment of society: the emphasis on 
collective co-operation. It finds itself, therefore, torn between build- 
ing the power of society and the state to shape the future and the 
preservation of the freedoms of the individual, with the latter often 
tending to give way. This is the dilemma of the Socialists in a century 
which the Swiss historian Jakob Burckhardt predicted would belong 
to the “terrible simplifiers.” They find it impossible to be simple in a 
world which is increasingly complex. 
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Marx and Marxism 


The next four chapters examine the ideology of modern commu- 
nism as seen through the eyes and works of five of its “founding 
fathers”: Karl Marx, V. I. Lenin, J. V. Stalin, N. S. Khrushchev, 
and Mao Tse-tung. In each case the man’s contribution to ideology 
will be given a three-dimensional portrayal: First the relevant features 
of his personal background will be studied, then his principal ideas 
and theories will be reviewed, while finally his long-term impact on 
the strategy and tactics of the worldwide Communist movement will 
be appraised. In the cases of Khrushchev and Mao, it seemed more 
expedient to contrast these two opposing figures in terms of the con- 
tinuing and bitter Sino-Soviet dispute. Chapter Seven, therefore, 
places the two Communist leaders into the broader context of the 
ideological — and power — struggle currently dividing the once-ho- 
mogeneous Communist world. 

The history of modern communism is not only deceptively brief, 
but is also filled with peculiar contrasts and surprising contradictions. 
The term “Communist” was probably first used, in the formal sense, 
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in October 1842, when young Karl Marx was being accused by the 
editor of a rival newspaper of showing a “weakness for communism.” 
Marx promptly retorted that it was the editor himself who “sounded 
Communistic” in his comments. Thus the earliest use of the term 
occurred in a disparaging and critical context. In effect, Marx 
exploited this opportunity to confess his “true faith” of the moment: 

“We have the firm belief that not the practical attempt but the 
theoretical exposition of Communist ideas constitutes the real 
danger.”* 

This language was startlingly different from the passionate indict- 
ment of all non-Communists contained in the Communist Manifesto, 
published by Marx and his friend, Friedrich Engels, in Paris in 
February 1848. Obviously, in the brief span of six years the original 
“founding father” of modern communism not only converted himself 
but changed the projection of this “ism” from a malevolent ogre to a 
revolutionary movement promising freedom and salvation to all. 

The basic ideas of communism have evolved over a long period of 
history. Among its long-term antecedents the most notable dual 
influence has been exerted by: 

(a) the works of the so-called “utopian” planners of the Greek- 
Roman city-state period, and 

Cb) the more recent (seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nine- 
teenth century) writings of early or “Utopian” Socialists who had 
been active mostly in France and Great Britain. 

Of the more numerous and somewhat more confused short-term 
antecedents, three emerge as particularly noteworthy: 

(a) the significant legacy of the French Revolution Cits “revolu- 
tionary-democratic tradition,” in Marx’s own words), 

Cb) certain British economic theories, connected with and reflect- 
ing the early (turn of the eighteenth century through the first two 
decades of the nineteenth) economic liberalism of the so-called 
“Manchester School” of leading British economists, and — last but not 
least — 


1 Cited and brilliantly analyzed by Bertram Wolfe in his monumental Marxism, 
100 Years in the Life of a Doctrine (New York: The Dial Press, 1965), esp- 
pp. 234-235. 
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Ce) generally fashionable ideas and literary trends related to a 
German romantic and nationalist school whose representatives (Hegel, 
Fichte, and many others) were both vocal and popular in the 1800 
to 1830 period. 

The intellectual orientation of mid-nineteenth century communism 
is thus wholly Western in its impact and inspiration: it is, to a large 
extent, the composite of such typically Western European experiences 
as French, British, and German philosophical trends. Yet, less than a 
hundred years later, the Western product had clearly contributed to 
such Eastern conflagrations as the Russian Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917 and the Chinese Communist take-over of 1949, while its influ- 
ence in such Western countries as Italy and France, while far from 
negligible, has proven to be limited in scope and pervasiveness. West- 
ern in origin, communism has indeed become a highly explosive 
export product in the East! On a less important and almost personal 
level there is also the religious ambivalence of modern communism: 
founded by a German Jew who was later baptized a Christian, 
Marxism-Leninism has been vigorously preaching “Godless atheism” 
with a truly messianic and often frighteningly “religious” fervor. 


THE BACKGROUND OF KARL MARX 


Karl Marx’s biography reflects the same challenging contradictions 
which have characterized nineteenth- and twentieth-century commu- 
nism itself. Marx was born in 1818 in Trier, West Germany. At the 
tized a Protestant and, as the son of a prosperous 
lawyer, grew up in an intellectual atmosphere which gave early stimu- 
lus to his precocious mind. He left home for Berlin University before 
the age of eighteen, and there came in contact with the most signifi- 
cant German philosopher of the period, Georg Hegel. Both Hegel's 


philosophical theories and methodology greatly affected and pro- 


foundly influenced young Marx’s work. He was particularly im- 


pressed with the Hegelian principle that was central to his master’s 
philosophy, namely, that conflict was the true moving force in history. 


After studying at various German universities, he received his doc- 
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torate in 1841. He became editor of a violently radical newspaper 
which was banned after repeated troubles with the censors. In 1843 
he was expelled by the German police and spent the rest of his life 
in exile. During this time he married the daughter of a prominent 
aristocratic family after a seven-year engagement and despite her 
family’s objections. During their marriage, Jenny Marx would bear 
him seven children, four of whom would die in childhood or infancy, 
and she would remain faithful to him through poverty and exile. 

In his first months of exile in Paris, Marx met Friedrich Engels, 
who became his lifelong friend, financial supporter, and co-author of 
the famous Communist Manifesto. Actually, the two young men 
were commissioned in 1847 to write a statement of purpose for a 
secret German organization, the Young Communist’s League. They 
completed this important document in only two months, and then 
distributed it widely during the February-March revolution of 1848 
in Paris. Marx was indicted for high treason, but was acquitted. 
In fact, the foreman of the jury thanked Marx for his instructive 
speech in his own defense. 

Marx was subsequently expelled by the French police and eventu- 
ally settled down in London where he would spend over thirty years 
studying and writing in the quiet atmosphere of the British Museum. 
Marx was too preoccupied with his research and writing to make any 
attempt to earn a living, though he did get some income as European 
correspondent for the then socialistic New York Tribune in the years 
1851—1862. Studying and writing twelve to fourteen hours a day, he 
stood by hopelessly while his family practically starved. In fact, one 
of his children died of malnutrition. The rest survived only through 
the generosity of friends. A visitor to the Marx’s two-room flat 
described it this way: 


Everything was broken, tattered and torn with thick dust over 
everything and the greatest untidiness everywhere. In the middle of 
the parlor, there is a large old-fashioned table . . . On it lie manu- 
scripts, books and newspapers, besides the children’s toys, bits and 
pieces from his wife’s sewing basket, cups with broken rims, dirty 
spoons, knives, forks, lamps, an inkpot, tumblers, pipes, tobacco ash 
—all piled up on the same table. 
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Despite the disaster to his family, Marx worked on, convinced that 
his great life work, Das Kapital, projected as a monumental series, 
would change the world. Marx, for all his brilliance, was an imprac- 
tical man and would never have been able to publish his writings 
without the steady support of his devoted friend and backer, Friedrich 
Engels. 

Only the first volume of Das Kapital was published in Marx's life- 
time. The appearance of the work in 1867 had a tremendous and 
immediate impact among the intellectuals and organizers of the newly 
emerging labor groups of Western and Central Europe. Although 
written in heavy German, Das Kapital was influential enough to 
nourish the seeds of agitation and labor unrest in an unsettled Europe. 
Marx himself dabbled at least twice in practical organizational and 
even revolutionary matters. One was the founding of the Interna- 
tional Workingmen’s Association in October 1864, the first interna- 
tional organization of communism, to which Marx devoted several 
years of effort and political guidance. 

The other important event was the famous Paris Commune of 1870- 
1871, which can be described as the modern world’s first Communist 
revolution or “take-over.” In the wake of the French Army's catas- 
trophic defeat by the Germans during the Franco-Prussian War, 
Communist agitators and organizers in Paris played a leading role in 
this attempt by the French working class to seize control of the gov- 
ernment, first of Paris, then of all of France. The International 
Workingmen’s Association issued resolutions in support of the move- 
ment, but contrary to popular opinion did not direct the operations, 
though Marx, in London, followed developments very closely and 
was not averse to giving advice where appropriate. The Commune 
was not successful for long; in a stream of private letters to friends 
and acquaintances, and subsequently in a treatise, Marx evaluated 
the strengths and weaknesses of the Parisian endeavor. In a letter 
written on April 12, 1871, he first commented exultantly about the 


Commune. 


This is . . . the attempt of our heroic Parisian party comrades. 
What elasticity, what historical initiative, what capacity for self- 
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sacrifice there is in these Parisians! After a six-months long starva- 
tion and ruin . . . , they rise up, under the Prussian bayonets, as if 
there had never been a war between France and Germany and the 
enemy were not before the gates! History has no similar example 
of similar greatness!* 


But soon thereafter the ignominious collapse of the short-lived Com- 
mune experiment led Marx to observe ruefully in his historically 
significant pamphlet, The Civil War in France, written late in 1871: 
“The workers cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made machinery of 
the state and use it for their own purposes.” This machinery, Marx 
in effect suggests here, was created to serve the purposes of a non- 
proletarian ruling elite which is not willing to yield the reins of effec- 
tive government to the “exploited” working class.* 

The practical failures of his ambitious philosophy, as evidenced in 
the disintegration of the Paris Commune and the fruitless wranglings 
of the First Communist International, genuinely disappointed Marx. 
At the same time repeated illness and serious family problems inter- 
tupted his scholarly research work in the British Museum. Karl Marx 
died in March 1883, and was buried at Highgate Cemetery in 
London. The last two volumes of Das Kapital appeared post- 
humously, edited and carefully annotated by his close friend, Fried- 


tich Engels. 


THE NATURE OF MARXISM 


From a century's perspective, and reduced to its essentials, Marxist 
doctrine can be defined as a combination of three major ingredients: 

(a) a set of economic ideas, 

Cb) a political theory, and 

Cc) a call for inevitable revolution. 


? Cited, with detailed analysis, by Bertram Wolfe in his Marxism, 100 Years in 
the Life of a Doctrine (New York: The Dial Press, 1965), pp. 130-131. 

3 For excellent comments on the Paris Commune, see John Plamenatz, German 
Marxism and Russian Communism (London: Longmans, 1963), esp. pP- 156- 
162. 
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Let us turn to each of these three basic elements and examine them 
briefly, one by one. 


ECONOMIC DETERMINISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Among Marx’s numerous and immensely complicated theories, this 
is probably the most central and the most complex. First, to clarify 
the terminology employed, by “economic determinism” we mean an 
interpretation of human history in which economic forces and for- 
mulas play the decisive role. Marx asked, and then endlessly repeated, 
one central question: what is the principle that really governs all 
human relations? His answer was categorical: “The common ends 
which all men pursue are wholly economic, namely, the production 
of the means to support life, and next to production, the exchange of 
things produced.” 

Non-economic forces did not matter to Marx. Truth and justice 
were dismissed along with all forms of organized religion Ca mere 
“opium for the masses”) and indeed with all non-material Cor non- 
economic) aspects of everyday life. Only those factors and forces 
mattered which were related to changes in the “economic modes” of 
production and exchange. : 

The “means of production” was a key concept in Marxist economics. 
It was the private ownership of the means of production, such as 
factories, plants, machinery, and so forth, which, in the Marxist view, 
first introduced social corruption. His theory of economic determinism 
lightly dismissed everything but the economic system of society, which 
it designated with the impressively sounding term of ‘substructure, 


or the real basis of all human relations. 
In contrast to these tangible or material (economic) forces, Marx 


portrayed and compressed into one category all non-material or intan- 
gible factors, such as religion, ethics, law, social institutions, and 
moral values. These latter he contemptuously labelled as the ' super- 
structure,” built on and determined by the permanent economic base. 
According to Marx, all values and relationships pertaining to the 
super-structure were inherently unimportant and formed, so to speak, 
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the “excess baggage” of daily life. Economics, Marx was convinced, 
truly “determines everything.” 

Marx and his followers promptly related this line of reasoning to 
the Industrial Revolution of the nineteenth century. Overly rapid, 
truly runaway industrialization had created many new problems dur- 
ing the 1840's. Agricultural workers flocked to the cities which grew 
rapidly and in a totally disorganized manner. If jobs were available 
at all, sixteen- and eighteen-hour workdays were the norm in the air- 
less and overcrowded factories. Due to the absence of child-labor laws, 
children were often compelled to work similarly long hours. Wages 
were pitiful and starvation and disease were widespread. This sweep- 
ing revolution, progressing in Marx's lifetime from Great Britain to 
France to Germany, unfortunately offered all careful observers, par- 
ticularly those involved with a social-protest movement, plenty of 
clinical data and much food for thought. It seemed easy to indict the 
entire capitalist system for the transitional ills of the mid-nineteenth- 
century societies of Western and Central Europe. Marx was not only 
convinced that the rich were getting richer and the poor poorer, but 
he also visualized an ever-growing army of the impoverished prole- 
tariat, a catastrophically displaced “reserve” force of labor which 
would include the marginally employed as well as the unemployed. 
Marx was convinced that this corruption — this exploitation of man by 
man — would separate society into two antagonistic classes, angrily 
facing each other instead of collaborating in fruitful productive 
relations. 

The inflated and increasingly discontented proletariat was bound 
to touch off eventually a major revolutionary explosion. But they 
would do it, in the Marxist view, for strictly economic reasons and not 
for idealistic or intellectual causes. 


MARXISM AS A POLITICAL DOCTRINE 


The Marxist view of society and politics is a black-and-white view 
indeed. Marx visualized history as a relentless battle of economic 
forces, waged by two extreme social classes or groupings. As The 
Communist Manifesto asserted: “The history of all hitherto existing 
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society is the history of class struggles.” This class struggle pits the 
exploited workers (the proletariat) against their capitalist exploiters 
(the bourgeoisie). There is no middle ground, no in-between group 
here, but a continuous and bitter challenge by the down-trodden 
proletariat aimed against the capitalist enemy.* 

The black-and-white picture applies both to the internal politics 
of a country and to the whole field of international relations. The 
followers of Marx have preached a global class struggle, and this vio- 
lent principle of modern communism has energized and motivated for 
decades the belligerent foreign and domestic policies of the Commu- 
nist countries. 

The class-struggle principle has proved to be useful to Marxism- 
Leninism for several reasons. By splitting society into two diamet- 
tically opposed camps, it has succeeded in projecting the image of 
the “class enemy” as a permanent, built-in scapegoat. The search for 
suitable scapegoats has been an old one in human history: it has 
always helped an arbitrary political system to conjure up enemies who 
could then be blamed for all the ills of the system. By flexibly dis- 
tinguishing between “class enemies” and “class friends,” the manipu- 
lators of communism have not only been able to produce an inexhaust- 
ible supply of domestic enemies, but have also kept the “class friends” 
in a permanent state of uncertainty concerning their changing status. 
For tactical reasons, it has been most helpful to wage a relentless 
campaign against the class enemy, even while shifting personnel over- 
night from the “all-black” to the relatively “all-white” team. Yester- 
day’s class enemy thus becomes today’s friend, a true supporter of the 
regime, although tomorrow he may be ruthlessly purged. Thus was 
Nikita Khrushchev summarily reclassified from single dictator to 
untouchable “has-been” in the course of a few hours on October 14, 
1964, But it should have been no surprise to Nikita, who had 
arranged the same treatment some years earlier for former hero Joseph 


4 i i ion of the Marxist principles of the class struggle and of 
cis EA a toy is, by necessity, a brief one. For a more detailed 
analysis, see Communism in Perspective by A. Gyorgy, and for the philosophical 
ramification of these theories, see A Survey of Marxism by A. James Gregor 
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Stalin — now an “unperson” in the Soviet world, erased overnight 
from the view of the public—deleted from the annals of Soviet 
history. 

One other feature of the class struggle is worth noting: its seem- 
ingly permanent nature. In theory, the class struggle will end when 
all enemies have been liquidated. But as the Marxists tend to ignore 
national boundaries and talk in global terms, it is difficult to perceive 
when this liquidation can be carried out in full measure. It is possible 
to imagine the disappearance of all internal “class enemies”; indeed, 
after thirty-one years of brutal rule Joseph Stalin succeeded in extir- 
pating the last vestiges of domestic resistance in the U.S.S.R. But 
what about the remaining millions and millions of foreign (capitalist) 
class enemies? When can that particular struggle be brought to an 
end? Theoretically speaking, it can be terminated only with the actual 
disappearance of the last capitalist (democratic) survivor in the West, 
or as former party boss Nikita Khrushchev suggested at a Moscow 
diplomatic reception in 1956: “We shall bury you!” Only at that 
moment, when the last foreign (or external) class enemy has been 
liquidated, can the global class struggle come to an end. In practice, 
it appears therefore as a truly permanent mobilization of all friendly 
masses against the ubiquitous social and political enemy. No wonder 
that the Soviet Union and Communist China have succeeded in con- 
structing the world’s two most suspicious, super-vigilant and foreigner- 
hating societies. 

The Marxist concept most closely related to the central “class- 
struggle” theme is that of rapidly evolving societies exposed to the 
multiple stresses of transitional political development. Marx and his 
followers visualized history as a series of transitions from one social 
stage to the next, to a “higher” form of society than the one in the 
preceding phase. This “transitional” idea was really an offshoot of 
Marx's early interest in the Hegelian concept of conflict or the 

dialectic.” In Marx's interpretation (“dialectical materialism”), his 
tory was made up of a system of forces, the first of which he describe 

as a thesis. Each thesis, as it outlives its usefulness, inevitably leads 
to its contradictory opposite, the antithesis. The two ideas or forces 
then are bound to clash, and out of the opposing tension, a new force 
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emerges — the “synthesis” which, in time, becomes itself an outworn 
thesis—and the cycle begins again. Marx described different types 
of societies in transition, originating with ancient forms of slavery and 
subsequently moving on to feudalism, industrialization, capitalism, 
and finally to Marxist Socialism. One of the two most significant 
transition patterns turns a feudal society into a capitalistic society 
(as in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Europe), in the course of 
which an agricultural system changes into an industrial society (the 
Industrial Revolution), while the other pattern implies the change of 
a capitalist society into a socialist one (via the Marxist revolution). 
At any rate, change and transition were seen as permanent features 
of modern social development, culminating finally in the establish- 
ment of communism and in the advent of some sort of Communist 


Utopia. 


MARXISM AND THE INEVITABLE REVOLUTION 


The idea of inevitability is basic to Marx's reasoning. One transi- 
tional stage necessarily leads to the next one, and every sign points 
unfailingly in the direction of Marx’s ultimate expectations. Although 
economics predetermines everything, as we have observed, history 
is supposed to move automatically from one of these narrowly con- 
structed phases of development to the next. In this “thinking with 
blinders on” there is a predetermined place even for spontaneous 
revolutions: revolutions are inevitable to the extent that they help 
to pave the way for a future Communist society. From the overthrow 
of a hated capitalist system through a Communist revolution to the 
ultimate establishment of “full communism,” every step is preordained 
and predetermined in Marx’s narrow vision. ; a 

Here we ought to digress for a minute to voice one of our criticisms 
of Marx’s system of thought. How can one talk about an inevitable 
future, and simultaneously call for revolutionary action? Marx's 
theories not only present a conflict in elementary logic, but also dis- 
regard the free human will. If the future is inevitable, why have 
revolutions? And why should violent revolutions necessarily yield to 
the final stage of a beautiful, idyllic, and Utopian communism? On 
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the other hand, maybe there is no contradiction between violence and 
Utopia in communism’s precious Garden of Eden. At least one 
Bulgarian writer thought so when, speaking probably for all seven 
million of his depressed fellow-citizens, he remarked that since the 
Bulgarians had nothing to wear and only apples to eat, the Commu- 
nist Utopia had already been achieved in his homeland at the present 
moment, and not decades from now. 

Nevertheless, it would be an injustice to Karl Marx to minimize 
the importance of his concept of the Communist revolution. Although 
communism is a frustrating and difficult area of study, its central 
notion of revolution emerges with frightening clarity. Our earlier 
brief review of Socialism has already suggested that social change can 
be either gradual and evolutionary, or violent and revolutionary. We 
can also talk in terms of legal or illegal, peaceful or forcible, economic 
or political changes. According to the Marxists, the only meaningful 
social change possible is a revolutionary one, although instead of moral 
or ethical indignation, their revolution would reflect strictly economic 
considerations. Communist revolutions are caused by “changes in the 
modes of production and exchange,” and thus they ‘exclude from the 
beginning revolts against tyranny, dictatorship, or oppression. At the 
same time the revolution itself and the social transformation triggered 
by it are supposed to be total in nature. Indeed, in more ways than 
one, Marxism claims to be a total ideology. It assumes total knowl- 
edge and a total set of objectives. Good Marxists have always believed 
that the writings of Marx and Engels contain a complete portrayal of 
all human reality, of everything we know and perceive. From this 
belief they then proceed to refute criticism of either a part or the whole 
of Marxism: being all-inclusive, this “ism” is supposed to stand “above 
and beyond” criticism. In effect, the student of communism may 
rightly raise the interesting question: how total is total? 

While this query may be somewhat abrupt and broad enough to 
defy a concise reply, it is clear from Marx’s writings that a sharp break 
with the past is a “must,” and has to be brought about by an explosive 
period of terror and violence. This, in Marx’s opinion, is an essential 
prerequisite for the accomplishment of communism. Marx actually 
excluded the practical feasibility of peaceful evolution toward com- 
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munism. The Marxist concept of an inevitable revolution remains 
the “spontaneous combustion” of the working class, putting an end 
to ugly capitalism. Yet, we must note that such a “combustion” has 
certainly not occurred in Germany, France, or Great Britain, the very 
countries for which Marxist economics were originally designed. Nor 
have Communist revolutions taken place in the pattern or the style 
which Marx had predicted for them. 

They do have, however, one feature in common: “a peril point,” 
or peak of economic and social stress just before the actual or potential 
explosion. We saw this happen in Tsarist Russia in 1917 and in 
Nationalist China in 1948-1949. (The Cuban “revolution,” however, 
was different because there was no urban proletariat and no Commu- 
nist ideology was involved. Castro was engaged in a personal struggle 
against the extreme right-wing military dictatorship of Batista, and 
did not declare himself to be a “Marxist-Leninist” until two years after 
the completion of his take-over.) This “peril point” is actually reached 
when a hitherto largely agricultural and feudal country suddenly 
undergoes the same upsetting processes which nineteenth-century 
Europe had undergone during its rapid industrialization. There is a 


moment here when a newly emerging society exhibits an excessive 


degree of vulnerability to communism. Think, for example, of the 
still underdeveloped, but rapidly modernizing countries of Africa, 
Asia, and the Middle East. Marxism-Leninism “looks good” because 
it has an economic “blueprint,” it promises something tangible, and 
offers a systematic approach to social and economic problems. Marx- 
ists also seem to sympathize with a new nation’s fight against the 
“colonial” and “imperialistic” powers; thus they are able to pose not 
only as newcomers, but also as innocent, anti-Western “liberators.” 
This period of vulnerability to communism is often referred to as 
the “Marxist stage” of development in which communism may gain a 
foothold in a new country either by external attack or by internal 
he country in question is able to weather 


subversion. However, if th 

the “Marxist stage,” it will develop some sort of immunity to commu- 

nism, and will be capable of repelling later attacks aimed against its 
; 


independence and survival. The West is committed to helping new 
nations develop such an ideological immunity in combination with a 
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degree of economic and political viability which will help them ite 
survive the original infection. In view of the enormous difficulties 
faced by these emerging nations, the problem is a serious one. Western 
countries must be alert in combatting this Marxist influence with all 
the ingenuity at their command. One writer talks about the “fatal 
attractiveness” of modern Marxism: it is really up to us to prove that 
communism generally is more fatal than attractive. 

Despite his reputation as the “founding father” of one of the mod- 
ern world’s most explosive and revolutionary ideologies, Marx himself 
was far from being a professional revolutionary or “activist.” Toward 
the end of his life he once gloomily observed: “I am not a Marxist.” 
This interesting observation unfortunately came too late. By the 1870's 
and early 1880's the Marxist system had gained a strong hold over 
some of the workers’ organizations of Western and Central Europe- 
It proved to be especially popular among the numerous Russian exiles 
in Paris, Zurich, Brussels, and London — revolutionaries who had been 
made refugees by the Tsar’s ubiquitous and cruel secret police. 

It would fall upon V. I. Lenin, however, to refine Marx's revolu- 
tionary theory, apply it in practice, and with the shrewd exploitation 
of twentieth-century technology, broaden the framework of the orig- 
inal doctrine into a much more dangerous “ism”: the ideology of 


Marxism-Leninism. 
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Lenin’s Communism 


arx and the foundations of 


In the previous chapter we discussed M 
to Lenin and the prob- 


nineteenth-century communism; we now turn 
lems of the twentieth century. 

Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov (1870-1924), better known as Lenin, was 
truly a towering figure in the relatively brief history of communism. 
He was not an original philosopher, but rather a skillful journalist, an 
explosive pamphleteer, and a brilliant orator with an actor’s sense of 
timing. This restless genius succeeded in transforming Marx’s earlier 
theories into modern political practice, conceived and carried out the 


Russian revolution of 1917, and changed the Imperial Russia of the 


Tsars into a brand new and different Bolshevik country. In his out- 


Standing book entitled Three Who Made a Revolution, Bertram 
Wolfe included Trotsky and Stalin in a trinity of Russian revolution- 
makers, Yet it was really Lenin who made the revolution of 1917, 
overshadowing by far the other members of this early Communist 


Inner circle. 
73 
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To appreciate fully Lenin’s contribution to modern communism, 
we must turn to a study of the biographical details of his early life 
when his name was still Vladimir Ulyanov. Lenin’s father was a civil 
servant, and his mother an educated woman of wealthy background; 
the six Ulyanov children were brought up as members of the intelli- 
gentsia. In their early upbringing, the children were forbidden to 
discuss politics at the table because Mr. Ulyanov did not want them 
to become involved in the political strife that characterized the 
Russian scene under the autocratic Tsars of the late 1800's. 

Vladimir and his older brother Sasha were outstanding students, 
but a tragedy befell Sasha while he was studying at the University 
of St. Petersburg. He had become involved ‘in an alleged student 
attempt to assassinate the Tsar, and was promptly arrested and hanged. 
Young Vladimir, shocked, vowed to avenge his brother's death, and 
began reading the socialist books which had led Sasha into the revolu- 
tionary movement. Later, Vladimir himself was expelled from Kazan 
University for similar activities; but he was finally able to gain admis- 
sion into St. Petersburg University and completed its four-year law 
course in one year. While practicing law in a small city, he read all 
the Marxist books he could get his hands on, and applied Marxist 
thought to Russia’s situation. He was finally arrested and sent tO 
Siberia in 1895 for editing an inflammatory newspaper. 

Meanwhile, the first Marxist-Russian organization, the League for 
Emancipation of Labor, was formed in Switzerland by George 
Plekhanov, the “father” of Russian Socialism. Marxists began to be 
heard even in St. Petersburg. Lenin travelled widely during this 
period, and was gradually recognized as the leader of the new move 
ment. He met a fellow Marxist and teacher, a brilliant girl name 
Nadezhda Krupskaya, who later became his wife and loyal partner 
and was a continuing and immense influence in his life. 

In the 1890's Lenin’s Marxist activities, including the editing of 
pamphlets and of an inflammatory newspaper, got him into serious 
trouble with the police, and he soon began a series of exiles in Siberia- 
In fact, for several years he practically commuted between there an 
Moscow, but the long periods of exile gave him unusual opportunities 
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to study and write. It was in the course of such a Siberian exile that 
he adopted his pen name: N. Lenin. 

As soon as Lenin was able to leave Siberia, he headed for Switzer- 
land and Germany to confer with exiled Marxist leaders there. In his 
famous biography of Lenin, first published in 1925, Leon Trotsky 
portrayed this particular episode in the following manner: 


Lenin went abroad as a mature man of thirty. In Russia, in the 
student unions, in the first Social Democratic groups, in the colonies 
of exiles, he held the highest position. He could not but perceive his 
strength, already unique, for all with whom he came in contact . . - 
He went abroad with much theoretical luggage, with an important 
completely obsessed by the purpose of work- 


political experience, and c 
determined his intellectual nature. 


ing for a definite goal which 


his meaningful Western European 
exile that Lenin wrote his book Chto Delat, a bible of communism in 
which he called for an armed popular uprising as the only solution to 
the injustices committed against the exploited workmen; he also 
denounced peaceful and democratic procedures, trade unions, and the 
foundations of modern parliamentary governments. 

In 1903, the then Russian Marxist group, known as the Social 
Democratic Labor Party, met for a conference first in Brussels and 
later in London. At these meetings Lenin fought for a highly cen- 
tralized, small group of professionals, practically a dictatorship, in 
place of an all-out proletarian governing body. Although his views 
were eventually endorsed by the participants, Lenin’s tactless impa- 
tience succeeded in deeply and permanently splitting the Russian 
left-wing labor movement. For decades after the 1903 conference 
Lenin’s followers formed the “Bolshevik” sector, from the Russian 
word for “majority,” while his opposition was labelled the “Men- 


sheviks,” or “minority.” 
While Lenin was still an exi 
prestige as a revolutionary leader, 


It was during the first phase of 


le in Switzerland, gaining respect and 
an event took place in Russia which 


1 See Leon Trotsky, Lenin (New York: Capricorn Books, 1962), p. 51. 
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would considerably speed up the drift toward an inevitable revolution. 
This was the “Bloody Sunday” of January 22, 1905, a day which 
recalls some of the worst excesses of the Tsar's police. Several hundred 
peaceful demonstrators marched toward the Tsar's palace in St. 
Petersburg to hand the ruler a list of their grievances and engage 
with him in peaceful negotiations. But the Tsar’s police fired on them 
as they approached, killing several hundred and wounding thousands. 
The dreadful human cost of this abortive rebellion focused the exiled 
Marxist leaders’ attention on the need to destroy the hated Tsarist 
government. 

First, strikes crippled the city. A Soviet of Worker's Deputies was 
formed, and was controlled primarily by the Mensheviks under Leon 
Trotsky. Lenin returned immediately to St. Petersburg, and seeing 
that the Trotsky group was practically a second government in Russia, 
Lenin supported them. Almost immediately, though, Trotsky's group 
was arrested and Lenin moved on to Moscow to organize a revolt 
there. When the Moscow revolution failed, the revolutionaries blamed 
Lenin, especially for such characteristic remarks as: 


Victory, what do we care about victory? We want the uprising to 
shake the foundation of autocracy and set the broad masses into 
motion. Our task will be to attract those masses to our cause. That 
is the main point: the uprising is what matters. 


But the masses of the Russian people and the Social Democratic 
Party failed to agree with Lenin’s advanced revolutionary views, and 
he was forced to go into exile which this time lasted ten years and 
fashioned him into the most cosmopolitan of revolutionaries. While 
he was away, a number of abortive Tsarist reforms succeeded in 
keeping the Russian people pacified; eventually, however, the inequr- 
ties of life and labor under the Tsars foreshadowed serious trouble 
again. 

What did Lenin accomplish during his exile? His most significant 
and, in historic terms, most meaningful contribution was the formu- 
lation of ideas which have continued to influence the Communist 
world to this day. In examining Lenin’s beliefs more closely, we note 
that three of them retain the greatest relevance for today: his theory 
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of Imperialism, his concept of the revolution and of a revolutionary 
program, and — last but not least—his views on the Communist 


dictatorship. 


LENIN ON IMPERIALISM 


Lenin’s views on Imperialism had a tremendous impact on twentieth- 
century communism. They focused attention, for the first time in 
Communist theory,” on the underdeveloped nations and the so-called 
“colonial” areas of the world, as well as on the concept of an inev- 


itable war. 

Lenin published his pamphlet on Imperiali 
of Capitalism in Zurich in 1916. Both the date of this publication and 
the general setting of European politics of that moment have been 
important conditioning factors in the emergence of the theory on 
Imperialism. On the one hand, Lenin looked with horror upon the 
terrible “pitched” battles of World War I Cwe must remember that 
this was the year of the incredible holocaust at Verdun, probably the 
bloodiest struggle ever known in human history), while being con- 
vinced, on the other, that in some ways such a gigantic conflict was 
truly inevitable. His emotional essay on the evils of Imperialism 
certainly could not hide his anger over and disappointment with the 
world political realities which he and his fellow-Marxists had to face 
after August 1914. The long and arduous fight of Western European 
socialists to promote a “revolutionary spirit” among the masses of 
people, to block imperialist adventures, to oppose war, and indeed 
to make “war against war” had failed completely and abysmally. 
As an able student of modern Marxism observed: “Upon the declara- 
tion of war there were joyous celebrations by the proletariat of Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, St. Petersburg, and London. Lenin found it impossible 
to make these events compatible with the classical Marxism he knew. 


sm, the Highest Stage 


however, that prominent socialist writers ea Luxem- 
| Kautsk: had written on this theme before. Among Western 

ee the English author, J. Hobson, had published a study of 

Imperialism in 1902, and this pioneering work greatly influenced Lenin. 


2 It must be stressed, 
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His attempt to find an adequate explanation of these events led to his 
‘creative development’ of Marxism . . . ,” and, indirectly, to the formu- 
lation of his theory of Imperialism, now defined as “the highest stage 
of Capitalism.” 

What seemed impossible for Lenin and his handful of followers to 
believe was that these very masses of the downtrodden proletariat 
were the ones who enthusiastically embraced and fully accepted the 
repugnant idea of an ugly “imperialist war.” Indeed, the outbreak of 
World War I signalled the collapse of that complex and promising 
socialist world which Lenin and his fellow-exiles were painfully 
constructing from their Western European vantage point. 

From the perspective of these disappointments, but also buoyed by 
the exciting possibilities which a disastrous global war held out to 
Marxist-Leninists everywhere, Lenin viewed Imperialism as the final 
stage in the history of capitalism. As the first stage, he spoke of a 
relatively brief and flourishing interlude, “Industrial” capitalism, in 
which even the workers profited from an increase of productivity and 
a rapid expansion of markets. He declared that “Industrial” capital- 
ism would soon degenerate into a second stage, “Monopoly” capital- 
ism, which he described as the beginning of the end for the Capitalist 
system. In this stage cartels, trusts, and gigantic industrial units would 
take over a nation’s economy, eventually competing with each other 
for world markets, to the detriment and disaster of the labor class. 

Then there is only one small step from “Monopoly” capitalism to 
the final, dying stage which Lenin described as the most “rotten” 
phase of capitalism. In this last stage of Imperialism all the gathering 
economic and social tensions, which have stayed hidden, suddenly 
explode into the open. Here, a world subdivided into gigantic inter- 
national trusts, cartels, and monopolies inevitably brings about a 
gigantic imperialist war in which (like World War I) the capitalist 
system in effect destroys itself. Such an imperialist war was seen by 
Lenin to lead to the equally inevitable Communist revolution which, 


3 For an excellent analysis of these as; ini Gregor, 

pects of Leninism, see A. James Gregor, 
A Survey of Marxism (New York: Random House, 1965), Chapter 6, “V. I. 
Lenin and the Materialist Conception of History,” Ppp- 205-255; esp. pp. 228- 
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in turn, then becomes the forerunner of a full-fledged Communist 
system. 

Essentially, the broad outlines of Lenin’s theory of Imperialism fall 
into two major chapters. Phase I can be labelled a “war of division” 
in which an aggressive capitalism has grown into a “world system of 
colonial oppression,” and in which a handful of advanced countries 
work assiduously toward a financial strangulation of the masses of 
people everywhere. Lenin sadly noted that in this phase the capital- 
ists employ their “super-profits” to bribe and silence labor leaders, the 
toilers of the world, and the increasingly exploited masses of the prole- 
tariat. Thus the enormous profits accrued to the capitalists in the very 
plunder of colonial areas will allow bribe-type concessions to “impor- 
tant strata among the working population, thereby winning them over 
to capitalism” in the long run 

But capitalism cannot win despite such temporary and tactical 
advantages on its side: the profound contradictions within this ide- 
ology cannot be resolved and eventually will doom it to decay and 
collapse. Phase II ushers in such a final explosion in the form of a 
“war of redivision,” which is actually a struggle among competing 
capitalist nations and their gigantic, oppressive military machines. 
With the advent of the twentieth century, concludes Lenin, the 
world had been completely divided among the rapacious contenders 
of the large colonial powers. When the world runs out of space, of 
“elbow-room,” the constricted stage of international politics inevitably 
becomes the setting of a global war. As the first major “war of 
redivision,” World War I signalled, to Lenin and his followers at 
least, not only the end of this second phase, but also that of modern 
capitalism. 


Lenin linked his theory of Imperialism to the centrally important 


Marxist principle of the “class struggle.” He came to visualize this 
“class struggle” as a battle of world-wide dimensions in which the 
hated bourgeoisie (the class enemy) had become a decaying” force 

row class interests. Hence there could 


interested only in its own nar er tl 
be no further alliance between the exploiting bourgeoisie and the 


4 See A. James Gregor, op- cit., esp. pp- 231-232. 
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downtrodden proletariat. Lenin, incidentally, saw the proletariat as 
workers and peasants everywhere, and envisioned not one or two 
national revolutions, but a veritable chain-reaction, a network of revo- 
lutionary situations, eventually engulfing the entire globe. This 
sweeping vision of the “imperialist” war gave him an opportunity t 
advocate the uprising of colonial peoples against their “oppressors. 

Lenin’s truly global projection of this particular problem encompassed, 
for the first time in Communist literature, references to the “toiling 
masses of the backward countries,” including Russia, China and 
India.” (No wonder that Mao and his cohorts in China have operated 
steadily within the framework of Leninism, rather than Marxism or 
Stalinism!) In our times, the revolutionary after-effects of Imperial- 
ism, essentially defined by Lenin as a struggle for the acquisition an 

maintenance of colonial possessions, can be witnessed with disastrous 
results in the Congo, North and South Vietnam, Algeria, and Indo- 
nesia—to mention only the most salient ex-colonial “peril points. 

Lenin and his followers have certainly been responsible for populariz- 
ing the idea that every major modern world conflict had been pre- 
cipitated primarily by economic causes. However, it was Lenin who 


personally succeeded in translating Western Marxist theory into 
Eastern revolutionary practice. 


LENIN ON REVOLUTION 


While Lenin thought and wrote in exile, revolution brewed in 
Russia. The disastrous Russian participation in World War I had 
brought about exhaustion, starvation, and numerous strikes in the big 
cities. The year 1917 actually witnessed not one, but a wave of three 
revolutions. The first one, in March, was a partial upheaval; a mod- 
erate cabinet replaced the Tsar’s relatives and offered Russia a middle- 


5 While in advanced capitalist countries the bourgeoisie and the proletariat wer’ 
enemies, in the colonial and backward areas of the world an alliance se 
Imperialism could be struck between these two groups in a common struggle for 
national liberation. Such “united fronts” were advocated by Lenin as long 28° 
as 1920. See Lenin’s “Theses on the National Colonial Question,” adopted by 
the Second Congress of the Communist International, July 1920. 
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of-the-road government of well-meaning citizens. There was a com- 
petitive union between the Soviet of Workers and Soldiers and the 
Social Democrats with socialist Alexander Kerensky playing a leading 
role. 

Shortly afterwards, Lenin returned to Russia in a sealed freight 
train, crossing enemy lines with permission of the German high 
command, who hoped that he would be able to remove Russia as one 
of the major participants in the war. Lenin arrived in Petrograd in 
April 1917. Subsequently, a second round of uprisings occurred in 
July of 1917, and the Bolsheviks unexpectedly gained the strong sup- 
port of the huge naval base of Kronstadt. Yet, the uprising failed. 
The provisional government ordered Lenin’s arrest, whereupon he 
and his wife went into hiding. Nevertheless, the Bolshevik nucleus 
of Trotsky, Kamenev, Zinoviev, Stalin, and a few others gathered 
funds and strength for a new onslaught, while Kerensky’s Provisional 
Government was having troubles of its own. Kerensky fought with 
one of his generals, and his authority began to weaken as his numer- 
ous political enemies swarmed around him. Lenin secretly returned 
to Petrograd, and called an all-night meeting of his Bolsheviks to 
plan Kerensky’s overthrow. Lenin’s group sent runners to every unit 
of the army in the city, telling them to take orders only from the 
Revolutionary Committee. Before dawn on November 7, Red troops 
took over all the communications and government buildings, and 
after an eight-hour fight, the two cities of Moscow and Petrograd were 
in the hands of the Bolsheviks. Lenin, so recently out of hiding that 
he still wore his disguise, stood before the Congress of Soviets and 
gave what was probably the shortest inaugural address in recent 
history: “We shall now turn to the construction of the socialist order.” 

In retrospect, like other major Communist revolutions, the one of 
November 7, 1917, had five principal characteristics: 

(a) Brevity — revolutions require speed, relentless attack, and all- 
out surprise. Communist leaders have stressed the tactics of modern 
“lightning” warfare. On November 6-7, 1917 the seizure of power 
occurred overnight, in the brief span of a few hours. 

Cb) Violence — Lenin never hesitated in the urging and practicing 
of the use of violence. A “deadly” mobilization of the means of repres- 
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sion was essential to his blueprint, which seemed to suggest that the 
greater the use of violence, the higher will be the expectations of the 
makers of the modern revolution. When questioned, he said: “Out- 
side of force and violence there is no way to suppress the exploiters 
of the masses.” Russia turned Communist in the midst of bloody 
scenes of fighting. The Chinese Communists also resorted to all-out 
violence as a tactical instrument in the 1948—1949 period when they 
pushed their revolution to a successful conclusion. 

Cc) Urban-centered — By this sociological term we imply that revo- 
lutionary preparations are made and carried out in or around the large 
cities, preferably aiming at the capture of the capital city of the state. 
Moscow and Petrograd, Russia’s two largest cities, were the focal 
points of Bolshevik interest, while the countryside was left out and 
assigned the low-priority function of a delayed “mopping up” opera 
tion. The Communists, in effect, did not gain control over the whole 
of Russia until 1921, four years after the revolution. Cities have 
always been the prime targets of such revolutionary conspiracies: 
riots and civil-war type situations can easily be produced here with 
the help of frenzied crowds. In the past, the sleepy villages of the 
countryside have not usually lent themselves to concerted revolu- 
tionary action or to precise military timing.® ; 

Cd) Leadership by an elite — Lenin was convinced, over the objec- 
tions of his opponents in the ranks of the Populists and Mensheviks, 
that the “inner circle” of revolutionary planners should be a small one. 
Ever since his days, Communist writers have stressed the need for a 
cohesive and tightly disciplined team, devoted to its conspiratorial 
task. “Smallness” implied a group of possibly twelve to fifteen “ad- 
vance agents,” who would work together closely as a team. Mao 
Tse-tung adapted Lenin to Chinese circumstances, and led the Chi- 
nese revolution to victory with a small clique which had worked 
together for a long time. i 
ae s revolutionary theory is a major exception to this Be 
advočateditke ae betray geil The Chinese pac a wl heve Sillage 
centered” patera of e aon areas ani have preac . aa . p clasic 
Communist doctrine end a Clauss to i elati ss the emergence 
of Maoism. in apter Seven, in relation to the 
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Mo E na Communist revolutionary blueprint 
arge mass support. On the contrary, it stresses scat- 
tered and carefully selected types of popular support. Since every 
revolution is essentially a social-protest movement, the Marxist revo- 
lutionary is anxious to appeal to the disaffected, the angry and alien = 
ated sectors of the population. Classic examples in the November 
1917 case study were the groups of deserting soldiers, the mutineering 
sailors, the restless youth, and unemployed industrial workers. These 
haphazard crowds are seldom organized into a systematic support for 
the revolution — the task of organization and coordination is left up 
to the revolutionary elite. The only pattern of popular support the 
Communist revolutionary is interested in consists of large bands of 
amateurs (or semi-amateurs) directed by a small group of full-time 


professional Communists. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY PROGRAM IN ACTION 
int into actual practice, the 


To translate the theoretical bluepr 
der and a few suitable propa- 


Russian revolution-makers needed a lea 
ganda slogans. Lenin’s arrival in Petrograd, on April 17, 1917, 
supplied in a dramatic manner this fanatical leadership. Soon there- 
after four revolutionary battle slogans were launched throughout 
European Russia. The most important of these dealt with foreign 
policy, while three of them focused on domestic issues.” 

“No War!” was a demand for the immediate termination of Russia’s 
disastrous efforts in World War I. Since the Russian population was 
weary and tired of the war, and since by this time the Tsar’s Army 
had largely disintegrated, the “No War” policy paid off handsomely 
for the planners of the November revolution. It also led to the 
peculiar peace-treaty arrangement with Germany at Brest-Litovsk in 
March 1918, in which Lenin’s government yielded a large amount of 
Russian territory to the Germans, but which probably saved Com- 


7 The highly successful propaganda slogan: “Peace, Bread, and Land” com- 
bined Lenin’s principal points of emphasis. Lenin’s genius consisted precisely 
in the early realization of the usefulness of such a simple, endlessly reiterated 


revolutionary motto. 
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sion was essential to his blueprint, which seemed to suggest that the 
greater the use of violence, the higher will be the expectations of the 
makers of the modern revolution. When questioned, he said: “Out- 
side of force and violence there is no way to suppress the exploiters 
of the masses.” Russia turned Communist in the midst of bloody 
scenes of fighting. The Chinese Communists also resorted to all-out 
violence as a tactical instrument in the 1948—1949 period when they 
pushed their revolution to a successful conclusion. 

Cc) Urban-centered — By this sociological term we imply that revo- 
lutionary preparations are made and carried out in or around the large 
cities, preferably aiming at the capture of the capital city of the state. 
Moscow and Petrograd, Russia’s two largest cities, were the focal 
points of Bolshevik interest, while the countryside was left out and 
assigned the low-priority function of a delayed “mopping up” opera- 
tion. The Communists, in effect, did not gain control over the whole 
of Russia until 1921, four years after the revolution. Cities have 
always been the prime targets of such revolutionary conspiracies: 
riots and civil-war type situations can easily be produced here with 
the help of frenzied crowds. In the past, the sleepy villages of the 
countryside have not usually lent themselves to concerted revolu- 
tionary action or to precise military timing.® 

Cd) Leadership by an elite— Lenin was convinced, over the objec- 
tions of his opponents in the ranks of the Populists and Mensheviks, 
that the “inner circle” of revolutionary planners should be a small one- 
Ever since his days, Communist writers have stressed the need for 4 
cohesive and tightly disciplined team, devoted to its conspiratorial 
task. “Smallness” implied a group of possibly twelve to fifteen “ad- 
vance agents,” who would work together closely as a team. Mao 
Tse-tung adapted Lenin to Chinese circumstances, and led the Chi- 
nese revolution to victory with a small clique which had worke 
together for a long time. 


6 Mao ‘Tse-tung’s revolutionary theory is a major exception to this “arban- 
centered” tradition of revolutions. The Chinese Communists have steadily 
advocated the predominance of rural areas and have preached a novel, “village: 
centered” pattern of guerrilla-type uprisings. This transformation of classic 


oie doctrine is reviewed in Chapter Seven, in relation to the emergence 
of Maoism. 
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Ce) Selective support — The Communist revolutionary blueprint 
does not call for large mass support. On the contrary, it stresses scat- 
tered and carefully selected types of popular support. Since every 
revolution is essentially a social-protest movement, the Marxist revo- 
lutionary is anxious to appeal to the disaffected, the angry and alien- 
ated sectors of the population. Classic examples in the November 
1917 case study were the groups of deserting soldiers, the mutineering 
sailors, the restless youth, and unemployed industrial workers. These 
haphazard crowds are seldom organized into a systematic support for 
the revolution — the task of organization and coordination is left up 
to the revolutionary elite. The only pattern of popular support the 
Communist revolutionary is interested in consists of large bands of 
amateurs Cor semi-amateurs) directed by a small group of full-time 


professional Communists. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY PROGRAM IN ACTION 
to actual practice, the 
da few suitable propa- 
on April 17, 1917, 


To translate the theoretical blueprint in 
Russian revolution-makers needed a leader an 
ganda slogans. Lenin’s arrival in Petrograd, 
Supplied in a dramatic manner this fanatical leadership. Soon there- 
after four revolutionary battle slogans were launched throughout 
European Russia. The most important of these dealt with foreign 
policy, while three of them focused on domestic issues.” 

“No War!” was a demand for the immediate termination of Russia's 
disastrous efforts in World War I. Since the Russian population was 
Weary and tired of the war, and since by this time the Tsar’s Army 
had largely disintegrated, the “No War” policy paid off handsomely 
for the planners of the November revolution. It also led to the 
Peculiar peace-treaty arrangement with Germany at Brest-Litovsk in 
March 1918, in which Lenin’s government yielded a large amount of 
Russian territory to the Germans, but which probably saved Com- 


7 The highly successful propaganda slogan: “Peace, Bread, and Land” com- 
bined Lenin’s principal points of emphasis. Lenin’s genius consisted precisely 
in the early realization of the usefulness of such a simple, endlessly reiterated 


Tevolutionary motto. 
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munist rule in Russia. The new Soviet regime was in no position to 
continue its hopeless struggle against Germany, even if it had wanted 
to participate in an “imperialist war.” 

“All Power to the Soviets!” — This significant battle cry implied the 
total social and economic mobilization of the country. By “Soviets,” in 
this context, the Bolshevik leaders meant groups or cells of workers, 
peasants and soldiers meeting in councils which were organized in the 
towns and villages. “Soviets” were to be the political instruments, the 
wide network of a new proletarian society through which Communist 
doctrine could be channeled and discipline enforced among the masses 
of people. These “councils” played key roles in Petrograd and Moscow 
in 1917 in leading the revolt. 

“All Land to the Peasants!” — Somewhat less urgent than the pre- 
vious two, this slogan addressed itself to the lower-priority peasant 
masses, and promised the immediate redistribution of Russia’s land. 
It foreshadowed the wholesale expropriation of the estates of the rich 
landowners, particularly of the Church, the aristocracy, and the Tsar- 
ist family. It then involved the turning over of smaller plots of land 
to the individual farmers as their private property and land to culti- 
vate. It was undoubtedly a popular slogan, but also the least observed. 
Within a few years individual peasant families lost their newly 
granted post-revolutionary land, as everything was nationalized and 
all land property was reorganized into huge collective and state farms. 

“The State Must Wither Away!” — This interesting and longterm 
revolutionary demand expressed Lenin’s view of the distant and 
Utopian image of society. It foresaw the eventual disappearance of 
such “repressive agencies” as the sheriff, tax collector, and policeman, 
to be followed by the “withering away” of all bureaucracy, law, and 
eventually all forms of social and political compulsion. This, of 
course, was the popular view, as it predicted the end of the corrup- 
tion, police rule, and inefficiency which the Russian people had come 
to associate with the Tsar’s government. It also introduced the appeal- 
ing, but misleading, idea that in a slowly withering state experts were 
not really needed — any citizen could be taken in from the street and 
given a government position. “Any female cook” could do the job, 
exclaimed Lenin. But while Lenin was happy to see all institutions 
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associated with the Tsarist era disappear overnight, he meticulously 
excepted the secret police. i 
. “Do you think we can be victors without the most severe revolu- 
tionary terror?” he asked. Thus, Lenin’s New Order was launched 
by the overhauling and reinforcing rather than by the withering away 
of the Tsarist police into a new Cheka, a secret police more dreaded 
and more insidious than even that of the Tsar. 

After carrying out the Russian revolution of November 1917, Lenin 
became the undisputed ruler of the new Bolshevik Russia. This was 
his “finest hour,” in which he emerged in the dual capacity as chair- 
man of the new Soviet government and head of the Communist 
Party. Other high officials were Foreign Commissar Leon Trotsky 
and Nationalities Commissar Joseph Stalin. 

Shortly afterward came the elections of 1918 in which the Bolshe- 
viks got only 24 per cent of the vote. However, when the winning 
party attempted to meet, the Bolsheviks made a farce out of the 
meeting and ended by barring the delegates from their meeting hall. 
At last the Bolsheviks had complete power, although illegally 
obtained. Kerensky was forced to flee and Lenin’s dictatorship seemed 


to be assured. 


LENIN’S POST-WAR DICTATORSHIP 


Two different stages and sets of policies mark the early years of the 
Soviet Union, reflecting the diverse crises and problems that occur 
in a newly communized country. At first, Russia and the Russian 
people had to pay a dreadful price for the Communist triumph in the 
form of tough, ruthless, and extreme governmental policies. This was 
the “War Communism” period which lasted from 1918 to 1921. 
During this critical period Russia was still “white Russian” while 
large armies were being organized against the Bolshevik militia. Civil 
war broke out, and the country’s economic troubles deepened into a 
real crisis, In a Russia devastated by World War I, it seemed impos- 
sible to turn industry over to the workers. Disorganization led to chaos; 
the city populations needed bread, but there was none. Committees 
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were sent out to take grain from the Kulaks (or wealthy peasants) by 
force. The angry peasants promptly retaliated by decreasing farm 
production, and consequently hunger became widespread. The char- 
acteristic tone of this era was set by the shooting of the Tsar’s family 
and a large number of the aristocracy. The Red Terror soon resulted 
in endless labor camps, churches turned into stables, and the persecu- 
tion of racial and religious groups. This anti-religious campaign was 
then matched in ferocity by a battle against all White Cnon- 
Communist) Russians, particularly against members of the military 
and the urban middle class. For a while, people were allowed to 
escape, and large White Russian settlements sprang up in Western 
Europe and in several coastal Chinese cities, In the Soviet Union 


This picture shows Lenin addressing the soldiers of the new Soviet Army 
in Red Square, Moscow, on May 25, 1919. The building in the back- 
ground is the familiar Gum Department Store. Wide World. 
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land was nationalized, private trade abolished, and industry expro- 
priated by the state. The atrocities of the secret police belied in a 
frightening manner Lenin’s Utopian promises. 

At last a storm broke as huge mobs demonstrated for government 
reform. Just in time Lenin called the Tenth Party Congress, which 
was compelled to introduce certain new relaxation policies. NEP, or 
the New Economic Policy, marked the seven-year period stretching 
from 1921 to 1928, and has often been defined as a partial return to 
capitalism. 

Two terms can further describe this important and transitional NEP 
era: it combined policies of relaxation with a governmental “holding 
operation.” While the Communist leadership itself wavered because 
of Lenin’s illness and the bitter infighting among his potential suc- 
cessors, private enterprise was allowed to return in some measure to 
agriculture, industry, and trade. The farmer could keep his land, hire 
peasant labor, and sell his surplus products on the free market. The 
kulak, or well-to-do peasant, began to occupy a strong position in the 
villages. The businessman’s lot also improved in the cities: from 
near-famine and wholesale starvation the country’s economic picture 
slowly showed some improvement. 

This better political climate naturally also pervaded the field of 
Soviet foreign relations. Not only were concessions made to foreign 
capitalists to encourage their investments in Russian industry, but 
also tentative moves were directed toward the major European gov- 
ernments to achieve the legal recognition of the new Soviet Union. 
At first a solid phalanx of absolutely “no recognition” policies was 
directed at the new Bolshevik “menace.” An early break occurred, 
however, in the massive diplomatic blockade which had surrounded 
the U.S.S.R. In 1922, in a secret meeting in Rapallo, Italy, the 
German Republic legally recognized the Soviet Union and concluded 
economic and military agreements with its leaders. Recognition by 
Great Britain followed in 1924. The Soviet Union seemed to be 
headed toward economic stability and foreign acceptance in this rela- 
tively short-lived period of general relaxation. , ; 

During the entire post-revolutionary era Lenin's attention was 
firmly directed toward the application of communism on a global 
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scale. He attempted to apply Marxism throughout the world by 
kindling revolutions in various geographically unrelated and distant 
places. In order to carry out this goal, he completely reorganized the 
international structure of communism. Lenin had personally called 
together leading Communists from Europe and Asia for a conference 
which met in Moscow in March 1919. This meeting was responsible 
for the foundation and launching of the Third International, better 
known today as the Comintern. Thus, the international conference of 
1919 marked a truly historic moment for twentieth-century Marxism- 
Leninism, actually separating communism from socialism, and crys- 
tallizing the two left-wing world movements. 

Lenin also called attention, for the first time in Communist history, 
to the revolutionary possibilities of the vast countries of China and 
India. He raised the “Eastern Question” and suggested the extension 
of Marxism-Leninism to Asia, Africa, and the Middle East, thus turn- 
ing the focus of Marx's eatlier interest by a good 180 degrees. It is 
worth stressing here that Karl Marx had been totally absorbed in the 
countries of Western Europe, and referred rather contemptuously and 
infrequently to the “sleepy peasant masses” of China, India, and even 
of Tsarist Russia. By dramatic contrast, a significant conference called 
by Lenin in 1920 in the town of Baku on the Caspian Sea, brought 
numerous delegates from Asian countries and also helped to shape 
the earliest phase of Chinese Communism. Lenin, however, did not 
live long enough to see his global plans mature and translated into 
actual political practice. 

Repeated shocks, resulting from the wounds he suffered in an 
assassination attempt in 1918, weakened him. During his strong years 
he had refused to allow any in-fighting among his lieutenants, but 
now, during his illness, their competition began to emerge in the 
open. Stalin, who should have had the least chance because he had 
less prestige and prominence than the other contenders for dictatorial 
power, nevertheless had most of the influence. In his job as Secretary 
General of the Communist Party he kept in close touch with thou- 
sands of party members throughout the vast country, and had the 
final decision-making authority on all promotions and jobs. Before 
Lenin died in January 1924 at the age of fifty-four, he must have had 
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last minute worries over who would succeed him. At any rate, he 
described Stalin to his friends as “crude, and narrow-minded,” and, 
in a last testament to party leaders, he wrote in January 1923: “Stalin 
is too rude, and this fault becomes insupportable in the office of 
General Secretary. Therefore, I propose to the comrades to find a way 
to remove Stalin from that position and appoint to it another man . . . 
more patient, more loyal, more polite, more attentive to comrades 
and less capricious.” 

The warning went unheeded. In fact, the last will was never 
revealed until 1956 when Nikita Khrushchev made it public in his 
massive de-Stalinization campaign. At his death in 1924, Lenin was 
entombed in a gigantic mausoleum on Red Square in the heart of 
Moscow and next to the Kremlin. Daily, for the past decades, thou- 
sands of people have lined up to view the lifelike embalmed body of 
the Soviet Union's first leader. It was at this moment, in the mid- 
1920's, that Lenin’s fears were justified. As the ominous personality 
of Joseph Stalin gradually emerged on the Soviet stage, relaxation 
ended and a new dictatorship, far more severe than Lenin’s, began to 
affect every aspect of life in the Soviet Union. With the closing of 
the Leninist chapter, we must turn to Stalin and the Stalinist period 


in Russian and world communism. 
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Three Decades of Stalinism 


Stalin’s appearance on the Russian scene marked the beginning of 
a new era in Soviet history and in world communism. Since he first 
emerged as a real wielder of power in 1922 and died in 1953, there 
was an unprecedented time span for his dictatorship: a little over 
three decades of one-man rule. Experts have not yet defined Stalin’s 
final place in world history: on the one hand, he was a single-minded, 
fanatical, and cruel tyrant, while on the other, he successfully built 
a strong state in the Soviet Union, and gave cohesive leadership to 
the many different factions of international communism. 

Joseph Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili is better known by his party 
name of Stalin, or “man of steel,” which he adopted in 1913. He was 
born in 1879 in the small town of Gori, Georgia, in the Caucasus 
Mountains. His childhood was stormy and unhappy; he was still in 
his early teens when he was expelled from a seminary for engaging 
in revolutionary activities. He later spent a year and a half in prison, 
held up a mail coach, and robbed a bank (these were early examples 
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of Communist fund-raising activities), and finally was deported to 
Siberia where he spent most of his time between 1900 and 1917. 

During these important formative years Stalin rose in the ranks of 
the still-illegal and exiled Bolshevik Party. In the 1917 revolution he 
played a background role compared to the more flamboyant and abler 
leaders like Lenin and Trotsky. After the successful revolution he 
was given the job of Commissar Cor Minister) of Nationalities, and 
this provided him with the useful opportunity to travel throughout 
the country, organize the grass-roots elements of the Party, and eventu- 
ally to strengthen his own political position in that organization. The 
turning point came in 1922. With Lenin’s health failing, Stalin 
stealthily and skillfully maneuvered himself first into the powerful 
five-man Secretariat and then to the top party job of Secretary Gen- 
eral. The record is unclear at that point, but presumably he promoted 
himself into this position, thus assuming direct control over the entire 
party machinery. 

It took Stalin five stormy years to win the bitter in-fighting for top 
leadership. By 1928 he had successfully outmaneuvered his rivals 
and consolidated all power in his hands. For the next ten years he 
then turned largely to domestic politics and carried out his major 
economic reforms with characteristic ruthlessness. By 1939 Hitler's 
rapid rise to power forced Stalin to turn his attention increasingly to 
foreign policy.’ In August of that year he concluded a controversial 
and surprising non-aggression pact with Nazi Germany. After the 
June 1941 invasion of the Soviet Union by Hitler’s forces, Stalin 
assumed the title of Generalissimo of the Red Army and personally 
took over the command of Soviet defenses. Despite terrible losses, the 
Soviet Union survived the onslaught of the Third Reich, and in 


1 This temark does not imply that Stalin was not concerned with diplomatic 
problems prior to 1939. As early as 1934 Russia had reversed its long-standing 
opposition to the League of Nations to become a member. Then followed the 
alliance with France, and Litvinov’s efforts to pursue collective security at 
Geneva. In 1938 it is very likely that Russia would have come to Czechoslo- 
vakia’s aid had France honored her obligation to do so. As late as the summer of 
1939 Britain and France might still have had the alliance with Russia that might 


have prevented World War II, but they were not willing to pay the Russian 
price. 
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1945, after the end of World War II, Stalin emerged not only as a 
member of the victorious Grand Alliance with the United States and 
Great Britain, but also as the undisputed ruler of one of the world’s 
strongest industrial and military powers. 

The last eight years of Stalin's rule (1945-1953) witwessed wre 
development, in an evermore exaggerated form, of his personal style 
of rule. Here he was—the undisputed master of Russia and sole 


leader of the world Communist movement, a dictator who had suc- 
ceeded in conquering one-third of Europe and large sectors of Asia. 
Advancing age brought out the worst features of this tyrant: his 
violence, vindictiveness, and duplicity. The sinister quality of his ter- 
rorist rule was enhanced by his seclusion in the Kremlin where he met 
few people and operated by “remote control” and indirect methods. 
George Kennan’s brilliant appraisal of Stalin places the dictator in 
sharply drawn perspective: “This was a man dominated by an insa- 
tiable vanity and love of power, coupled with the keenest sort of sense 
of his own inferiority and a burning jealousy for qualities in others 
which he did not possess. He had . . . an inordinate touchiness, an 
endless vindictiveness, an inability ever to forget an insult or a slight 
.... He is said once to have observed that there was nothing sweeter 
in life than to bide the proper moment for revenge, to insert the knife, 
to turn it around, and to go home for a good night's sleep.”? 

On the eve of his death in 1953, Stalin decreed a purge against the 
Kremlin doctors who had attended him and many of his Party col- 
leagues. This impending “doctors’ purge” made it abundantly clear 
that no one in Stalin’s party, government, or country could feel safe 
at any time. These feelings of fear and well-justified insecurity were 
accompanied by the most excessive adulation of the Vozhd or 
“supreme leader.” Stalin was pictured, with increasing frenzy, as the 
all-wise, all-kind, and all-knowing “father of the people.” The years 
1950 to 1953 brought a crescendo to this “cult of personality,” pro- 
as a superhuman being. After his death this campaign 


jecting Stalin deat mpaign 
denounced and led to a systematic “de-Stalinization” 


was bitterly 


2 See George F. Kennan, Russia and the West Under Lenin and Stalin (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1961), p. 248. 
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process.* Yet in his lifetime, despite the fear and sullenness of the 
population, the social conflicts of disagreement never grew large — the 
well-known ruthlessness and enormous powers of the dictator were 
sufficient to suppress any active areas of discontent. 

With the death of Joseph Stalin in the Kremlin on March 5, 1953, 
at the age of 73, the entire course of Russian and world communism 
changed again in a drastic manner. 

The three decades of Stalinism can best be understood against the 
background of three historic and ideological processes of importance: 

(a) Stalin’s battle for the succession to Lenin; 

(b) his domestic, economic, and political policies; and 

Cc) his major foreign policies. 


THE SUCCESSION CRISIS 


The party and governmental crisis following Lenin’s death in 1924 
was long and bitter. The “factional strife” that Lenin warned against 
on his deathbed, broke into the open the moment of his passing away- 
Four men stood in the limelight as successors to Lenin: Trotsky, 
Stalin, Kamenev, and Zinoviev. The brilliant and articulate Trotsky 
seemed to be the logical choice. He had been both a leading figure 
in the group around Lenin as well as a popular hero among the 
Bolshevik Party’s rank and file. Stalin outmaneuvered Trotsky by 
forming a secret alliance with Kamenev and Zinoviev. He then 


3 It was both easy and convenient for Nikita Khrushchev to attack Stalin directly 
in the pattern of a “debunking of personality.” In his secret report to the 
‘Twentieth Party Congress in February 1956, Khrushchev portrayed Stalin as 2 

personali of pronounced paranoid tendency,” supporting his illustrations by 
testimony th from Soviet and non-Soviet sources. “Stalin was a very distrust- 
ful man,” stated Khrushchev, “sickly suspicious . . . . He could look at a man 
and say: ‘Why are your eyes so shifty today?’ The sickly suspicion created in 
him a general distrust even toward eminent arty workers whom he had known 
for years. Everywhere and in everything pa saw ‘enemies,’ ‘two-facers,’ and 
spies.’ ” For an excellent recent analysis of Stalin’s personality and politics, see 
Robert C. Tucker, The Great Purge Trial (New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 


1965), esp. the Introduction by R. C. Tuck ix—xlviii itation from p. 
am, Emha added] y ucker, pp. ix—xlviii. Citation fro P 
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turned these two naive and bungling politicians against Trotsky and 
opened a relentless campaign of persecution. By 1928 Stalin suc- 
ceeded in having his rival expelled from the Party and sent into exile. 
Trotsky, after staying in various countries, finally found political 
asylum in Mexico City, but even there Stalin’s vindictiveness and 
hatred followed him; he was murdered by a Stalinist agent in 1940. 
By that time Trotsky’s name had been obliterated from the official 
political history of the U.S.S.R. Stalin made him into an “unperson,” 
in the best Orwellian sense of this most expressive term. In his recent 
monumental biography of Lenin, Louis Fischer succeeds in placing 
the deadly Stalin-Trotsky duel in its proper perspective. 


e significance far beyond Lenin's or anyone's 
d Russia from 1924, when Lenin died, till 
1940, when Trotsky was killed by an assassin in Mexico. The 
Moscow trials of the 1930-s, which cost the country its top leaders 

. , were in reality “trials” of Trotsky; he was the chief defendant 
in absentia; Stalin was attempting to prove Trotsky a demon of black 
deeds and himself the winged angel, Lenin’s worthy “continuer,” 
“the Lenin of today,” as Stalin said of himself.* 


It acquired decisivi 
imagination. It rocke 


It is important to note in this context that while literally hundreds of 
Stalin’s victims have been posthumously rehabilitated and pronounced 
innocent in recent years, Leon Trotsky’s memory has not been restored 
nor his achievements ever acknowledged by either Khrushchev or the 
post-Khrushchev leaderships. 

Having decisively defeated Trotsky, Stalin turned against his two 
former partners, Zinoviev and Kamenev, and denounced them as 
members of a sinister and conspiratorial opposition group. By the late 
1920's Stalin succeeded in totally silencing both men. They were 
subsequently caught up in the great purges of the mid-thirties and 
executed by the dictator’s ruthless secret police. Having disposed of 
such other major competitors as Bukharin, Rykov, and Tomsky, the 
“right opposition” of 1929, and later of the brilliant Karl Radek, a 


4 See Louis Fischer, The Life of Lenin (New York: Harper Colophon Books, 


1965), p. 647. 
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“Jeftist,” Stalin proceeded to carry out in practice some of his favorite 
ideas and personal projects. 


STALIN AS DICTATOR—DOMESTIC POLICIES 


The full flavor of Stalin’s domestic policies is contained in his 
slogan: “Socialism in One Country!” Although this battle cry was 
first used by Stalin in his fight against Trotsky, it later became the 
theme song of three decades of fanatical endeavor aimed at the 
strengthening of the Soviet state. Stalin, in this context, completely 
reversed Lenin’s order of priorities: foreign Communist revolutions 
could wait until the stability of the Soviet dictatorship (the father- 
land of socialism) was firmly established and international commu- 
nism had a “safe and sound” home base from which to operate. Stalin 
minimized the role of change which had been so significant to Marx; 
the “five stages of development” were unimportant to Stalin, and the 
idea of an ultimate Utopia (a Communist Garden of Eden, a land of 
equally distributed milk and honey) was repulsive to him. His main 
goal was the maintenance and expansion of political and economic 
power for the U.S.S.R. as the forerunner, or vanguard of foreign 
Communist Parties. The distant proletarian masses could patiently 
wait and stand in line until socialism had been fully established 
“in One Country”! In 1945 Stalin clearly articulated his opinion: 
“The goal is to consolidate the dictatorship of the proletariat in one 
country, using it as a base for the overthrow of imperialism in all 
countries.” 

This self-centered policy of “See to Russia First” turned out to be 
a remarkably comprehensive one. It was not only confined to the 
building of a powerful Communist Party and the construction of a 
bureaucratic Super-Power, but was also devoted to the reconstruction 
of the economic system. Two related lines of action flowed from the 
fanaticism of the strong-willed Georgian, and both helped to remold 
the face of Russia. These were the twin policies of forced industriali- 
zation and the collectivization of agriculture. By forced industrializa- 
tion, we mean the accelerated construction of industries, of various 
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types of factories, with emphasis almost exclusively on heavy industry. 
Stalin insisted on the building of gigantic coal and steel combines, 
and consequently, on the moving of millions of peasants from the 
distant outlying villages to rapidly mushrooming new urban centers. 
Over 25 million peasants were thus shifted in the course of one 
decade, in the 1930's, from agriculture to industry and hastily trans- 
formed into (at least unskilled) industrial workers. 

This rapid and haphazard industrialization aroused a great deal of 
discontent from the Ukraine to Siberia. Popular dissatisfaction, in 
turn, led to a dreadful wave of purges which wracked the Soviet 
Union and affected almost every one of its citizens in the 1934-1938 
period. Hundreds of thousands of innocent citizens were arrested 
sentenced, and shipped off to distant slave labor and concentration 
camps, never to be seen again. Stalin himself realized the tremendous 
cost and painful convulsions which accompanied these policies. He 
described the first Five Year Plan, the industrial blueprint for this 
artificial transformation of the country, as a political and social revo- 
lution. In a characteristic vein, Stalin added that “one Soviet tractor 
was worth more than ten good foreign Communists.” 

The drive to collectivize agriculture was even more drastic and 
catastrophic in human terms. Its purpose was crystal clear: it aimed 
at the total elimination of private property on the land. Reversing 
another one of Lenin’s slogans, it could have proclaimed: “All Land 
From the Peasants!” Specifically, it meant to destroy the entire 
category of wealthy peasants, or kulaks, who were pictured as the 
real resisters to this campaign. An estimated three to six million 
kulaks died in the process which saw the mass-transformation of 
well-to-do kulaks (land-owning, house-owning farmers with a good 
social standing in their villages) into nameless, faceless, poor peasants 
— docile members of a vast new rural proletariat jammed into the 
suddenly enlarged collective farms. As author of this campaign, Stalin 
cheerfully remarked that if one got rid of one peasant, that was mur- 


tscher in Stalin: A Political Biography (New York: Oxford 
05. For further comments on these Stalinist policies, 
mmunism in Perspective (Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 


5 Cited by Isaac Deu 
Univ. Press, 1949), p. 4 
see also: A. Gyorgy, Co 
1964), esp- PP- 57-61. 
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der; but if one killed off several million of them, that was a mere 
statistic. 

The end result of the revolutionary campaign was the establishment 
of two types of collective farms, although both were hopefully 
described by the regime as large “grain and meat factories.” The 
Sovkhoz is a large-scale state farm, owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment, and often engaged in experimental types of agriculture. The 
smaller Kolkhoz, or collective farm, on the other hand, is formed by 
the consolidation of many individual farms whose farmers were 
directed to work the larger land area cooperatively.and on the basis of 
a joint community plan. The farmers were moved to state-furnished 
houses, and in the process of this runaway collectivization the institu- 
tion of small peasant holdings disappeared almost entirely from the 
Russian landscape. The inhuman Stalinist campaign known as 
de-kulakization succeeded: today more than 100,000 highly mech- 
anized and large collective farms and millions of collectivized peasant 
households form the backbone of a totally socialized agriculture. 

To gain a better perspective of Stalin’s domestic policies, we must 
stress the two principal objectives which the dictator had in mind. 
First, he was anxious to catch up with the West, “overtake and 
surpass” Cas the Communists phrase it) the more advanced capitalist 
countries in both the industrial and agricultural fields. What Stalin 
called an “escape from backwardness” haunted him for thirty years 
and pervaded all of his economic decisions. An equally important 
consideration was his belief that a powerful U.S.S.R. would serve as 
the revolutionary model for foreign Communists, who would then 
obediently copy the economic achievements of the “fatherland of 
socialism.” To a lesser degree than Lenin, Stalin was also interested 
in promoting the world revolutionary explosion of communism. He 
merely reversed the order of priorities: “Communism in One Coun- 
try” (the U.S.S.R.) first, and then a relentless drive against capitalist 
countries everywhere. His domestic policies were based on the un- 
akinesia tat that a strong and economically advanced Soviet 
state could intervene abroad prom i cisive 
success against the hated agile, — ae ss 

It must be admitted, in retrospect, that the concept of the Com- 
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munist dictatorship, while refined and carried to ultimate excess by 
Joseph Stalin, was not a novel one at all in the history of this ideology. 
Marx had strong views on it, and Lenin had been convinced of its 
necessity in the long run. In effect, as Louis Fischer so aptly put it, 
there must have been a connecting link here between Lenin and 


Stalin. 


Stalin read some — not all—of Lenin. But an aide might have 
opened the thick volume XXV of Lenin’s Collected Works (second 
edition), turned to page 441, and moving his finger downward, 
stopped at a passage in which Lenin . . . explained what a dictator- 
ship is: “The scientific concept of dictatorship means nothing other 
than unlimited government unrestrained by any laws or any absolute 
rules and supporting itself directly by force. Nothing other than that 
is the meaning of the concept ‘dictatorship.’ ”° 


STALIN’S FOREIGN POLICY VIEWS 
ON WAR AND PEACE 


The central thought in Stalin's thinking on foreign policy revolved 
around the issues of war and peace. Even more firmly than Marx and 
Stalin was adamant in his belief that a major war 
between capitalism and communism was, in the long run, inevitable. 
He stressed this theme endlessly in speeches, given as early as 1925 
through a widely publicized so-called “election-address” delivered in 
Moscow in February 1946, all the way to November 1952, which 
was his last formal and public appearance at the Nineteenth Party 
Congress of the C.P.S.U. What is particularly significant, in retro- 
spect, is the gradual toughening of Stalin’s war policy as the aging 
dictator became personally more truculent and his suspicions of West- 
ern motives and intentions increasingly turned into fear. As an 
eminent student of Soviet politics, the late Boris Nicolaevsky reported, 
the year 1951 was a major turning point in the long Stalinist history 


Lenin before him, 


6 See Louis Fischer, The Life of Lenin (New York: Harper Colophon Books, 
1965), esp. pp- 648-649. 
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of preoccupation with war. That year, being particularly crucial in 
its complications within the Communist bloc, 


Stalin shifted from a policy of comparatively lengthy preparation 
for war to one predicated on an early war, and with the perseverance 
of a man possessed, he began to drive the world toward open conflict. 
It is probable that only his death saved humanity from the catas- 
trophe of a world war in 1953.7 


In most of his public statements Stalin linked inevitable war to the 
fear of invasion, to a long drawn-out war, and to the possibility of 
ultimate defeat for Russia. Harking back to the narrowly averted 
disaster of 1812, Napoleon’s invasion, and to 1941—42, the first on- 
slaught of Hitler’s armies, Stalin often gloomily pictured the future 
defeat of the “fatherland of socialism.” He talked of a giga.tic 
“capitalistic encirclement” of Russia, of foreign interventions, an 
even of the threat of a “restoration” of capitalism in the U.S.S.R. 
leading eventually to a suppression of communism throughout the 
world.8 In his “black-and-white” thinking the world was sharply 
divided into two camps or two “world centers,” as he phrased it in an 
interview with an American labor delegation in 1927: 


. .. In the further progress of development of the international 
revolution, two world centers will be formed: the socialist center, 
attracting to itself all the countries gravitating toward socialism, and 
the capitalist center, attracting to itself all the countries gravitating 
toward capitalism. The fight between these two centers for the con- 
quest of world economy will decide the fate of capitalism and com- 
munism throughout the whole world. 


7 See B. Nicolaevsky, Power and the Soviet Elite (New York: F. A. Praeger, 
EEN in his essay on “The Abakumov Case,” esp. pp. 170-171. [Emphasis 
added. 


8Stalin’s neurotic attitude toward the West profoundly influenced the Soviet 
concept of history, including its endless rewriting. The idea that the capitalist 
countries “encircled” the U.S.S.R. has pervaded Soviet education, so that even 
small children believe that all capitalist countries steadily plot to overthrow the 
U.S.S.R. For example, the 1919 American expedition to Siberia is barely 
mentioned in Western history, while Soviet texts make it sound as if several 
large armies had invaded Siberia to crush the Soviet regime at that early date 
in its history. 
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w: Stalin and Marshals of the Soviet Union 


May Day festivities in Mosco 
reviewing Red Army troops on top of the Lenin mausoleum. Wide World. 


have combined feelings of great 
aggressiveness with expressions of a personal (and, to some extent, 
national) inferiority complex. Capitalism has created war, he asserted, 
and to eliminate war it is necessary to eliminate capitalism, even if 
this war is lost. Communist leaders would never start wars, but once 
these wars were initiated, they would, by necessity, spread immediately 
to the “Camp of Socialism.” But while Stalin feared “imperialist 


Stalin’s views on this subject 
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wars,” he seemed—in a self-contradictory manner—to approve of 
war as a means of promoting world communism. In his view, war 
leads to revolution, and revolution breeds more war; the two phe- 
nomena are merely the two opposite sides of the same coin which 
eventually merge into each other, with wars occurring primarily in 
the external relations of nations, while revolutions emerge as internal 
political events. Many Communist practitioners have shared this 
split-level thinking on war, picturing it on the one hand as a frighten- 
ing imperialist evil, while on the other portraying it as a glorious 
“revolutionary” struggle. The built-in contradiction that we witness 
here has always been characteristic of modern Marxism-Leninism; 
Stalin, of course, seemed to thrive on such conflicts in logic which 
always upset his Western antagonists. To enlarge on the scope of a 
more specific statement by Boris Nicolaevsky, it was this permanent 
course, headed toward an inevitable war, that “determined the entire 
character of Stalin’s policies, both domestic and foreign. Individual 


measures . . . can be properly understood only if the situation is 
analyzed from this angle.”® 


STALIN'S CONCEPT OF REVOLUTIONS 


In our study of modern ideologies we must distinguish between 
two major types of revolutions. One is called the “revolution from 
below, implying a Spontaneous mass explosion of people progressing 
upward from the grass-roots level and usually directed against an 
oppressive and tyrannical regime. A distinguished German sociologist 
described this type as the “freedom-aspiring revolt” and, indeed, in 
connection with the momentous Polish and Hungarian popular up- 
risings, the guiding slogan of the rebellious people was: “Freedom 
and Bread.” The other category is that of the “revolution from above,” 
in which an alien system or government is imposed upon a people by 
careful planning and usually brute, military force. We can also draw 
the line between the two patterns as the spontaneous revolution 
against the prefabricated and carefully prearranged uprising. 

Applying this distinction to communism, we find that while Marx 


9 See his Power and the Soviet Elite, ibid., p. 171 et seg 
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wolutions of the nineteenth century 


hoped that the proletarian re 
would break out spontaneously, Stalin totally rejected his predeces- 
t uprisings could not suc- 


sor’s views and proclaimed that Communis 
ceed unless they were assisted by the power of Moscow, and unless 
the Red Army exercised direct control over the foreign peoples and 


territories involved. Popular moods, expressions of mass opinion — 


all these factors were ignored in Stalin’s projection of his brand of 


communism. 

Since the ideological factor of communism practically disappears 
from such a cold-blooded and nationalistic blueprint, we might as well 
describe this as a military “takeover” and not a revolution. Nor did 
Stalin consider this a global pattern; he was not interested in revolu- 
tions in remote areas, but wanted to encourage the decisive support of 
Communists in areas next to the Soviet Union. Thus the post-World 
War II takeover process in Eastern Europe clearly illustrated Stalin’s 
revolutionary theory in actual practice. With the Red Army standing 
at the height of its power toward the end of World War II, the 
1944-1947 period gave the Kremlin's dictator unparalleled oppor- 
tunities to extend his Soviet brand of communism from Bulgaria all 
the way to East Germany, and finally to meet the Western allies at a 
location of his choice, the battered city of Berlin. Communism has 
ot through spontaneous Marxist-type 
ower (which first “liberated” 


n settled down to their con- 
and 


spread in the post-war era n 
revolts, but either directly by Red Army p 
the countries of Eastern Europe and the 
tinued occupation) or, as in the cases of Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Communist China, by nationally organized military take-overs “from 
above.” On the whole, however, post-war communism was more 
Soviet than Communist everywhere, and Stalin ruled his empire by 
the same techniques which, on the home front, had already become 
familiar to millions of Russians. The instruments of this rule were 
police terror, purges, rigid propaganda indoctrination, and always the 
twin economic policies of exploitation: forced industrialization cou- 
pled with a fanatical drive toward agricultural collectivization. At 
the height of Stalin’s power, half of Europe, and after the victory of 
Mao Tse-tung in China, onethird of Asia became the victims of 


Stalinism in action. 
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STALIN’S DIPLOMACY 


The same split-level thinking which we observed in Stalin’s thoughts 
on revolution characterized his diplomacy. His “foreign policy by schiz- 
ophrenia” was nowhere more apparent than in his thirty years of 
negotiating with the West. He was not adverse to an alliance with 
the devil himself. The conclusion of a political, military, and eco- 
nomic alliance in 1939 with the fervently denounced “Fascist Beast,” 
Adolf Hitler proved Stalin’s unscrupulousness and cynicism. A year 
and a half later, hours after the invasion by his closest treaty partner, 
the Soviet leader enthusiastically joined in a “Grand Alliance” with 
Roosevelt and Churchill, pledging his complete co-operation with the 
West and gratefully acknowledging immediate American lend-lease 
aid (the first installment of a 13 billion dollar World War II total 
extended by the U.S. government to the US.S.R.). 

“Toughness” and “opportunism” were the guidelines of Stalinist 
diplomacy. On the one hand, by Projecting an intimidating image 
of Soviet military power, he was able to exploit the momentary 
debility, internal disorder, and loss of confidence of the non-Com- 
munist world; while on the other, he settled down to a calculated 
policy exhausting the West by a policy of attrition. Stalin departed 
completely from Lenin’s and Trotsky’s impatient revolutionary diplo- 
macy. With Molotov as his foreign minister and chief troubleshooter 
in endless rounds of post-war conferences, the Soviets engaged in 
global “convoy tactics,” designed to slow down all participants to the 
rate of progress of the slowest nation, invariably the Soviet Union 
Cand occasionally its satellites). i 

The handling of the German question, and particularly of the 
Berlin crisis, in the immediate post-war period probably serves as the 
best illustration of Stalinist toughness and inflexibility. It was the 
Soviets’ iron determination which first kept the former capital city 
split between East and West, and subsequently converted East Berlin 
and East Germany into permanent sectors of occupation. In the 
spring of 1948 the Soviet Union suddenly threw a total land and 
water blockade around West Berlin, completely isolating the city 
from the outside world. Stalin’s ruthless tactics were clearly aimed 
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at the extension of Soviet power over the two-and-a-half million West 
Berliners. To accomplish this goal, he had to drive the three Western 
powers (the U.S., Great Britain, and France) out of their occupation 
zones and out of the beleaguered city. He refused to believe that the 
West would honor its commitment to the Berliners and would be 
willing to defy the multiple roadblocks (literally speaking!) thrown 
up by the Red Army. The eminently successful Berlin airlift, which 
kept the population of West Berlin alive for more than nine months 
by landing food- and fuel-supplying planes around the clock at 
Berlin’s Tempelhof airdrome, resulted in a major diplomatic setback 
to the U.S.S.R. and in the humiliation of Stalin. Soviet diplomacy 
failed: Stalin was forced to call off the blockade in the late spring of 
1949, whereupon U.S. Commanding General Lucius Clay called off 
our airlift. The West triumphed, but not only because of its per- 
severance; primarily, the U.S.S.R. was misled — Stalin gravely mis- 
calculated the willingness of certain Free World nations to stand firm 
in the face of the unprovoked acts of aggression by a former ally. 

The result of Stalin’s post-World War II “convoy tactics” was a 
foregone conclusion: namely, the rapid dissolution of the once-prom- 
ising “Grand Alliance”, the gradual freezing of major East-West 
issues, the more than one hundred “vetoes” in the United Nations — 
in sum: the emergence of a full-fledged Cold War by 1948. Stalin’s 
diplomatic strategies of irritation and nuisance payed off handsomely 
if what he really wanted was a practically permanent and complete 
deadlock on almost all world diplomatic problems. The foreign poli- 
cies of his last five years (1948—1953) can only be described as total 
rigidity in negotiation, unchallenged rule over a captive empire, and 
an inflexible hatred of the capitalist enemy. 


THE LEGACY OF STALINISM 

Even in the brief perspective of history since 1953, Stalin’s system 
of rule has produced two tangible results. One has been the process 
of de-Stalinization, a massive repudiation of Stalin the man and 
Stalinism as his product. Since it was officially initiated by his suc- 
Nikita Khrushchev (now de-Khrushchevized himself), it 


cessor, 
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properly belongs in the discussion of the Khrushchev era and its prin- 
cipal policies. And yet, the immense significance of de-Stalinization 
for the entire structure of world communism must be stressed here: 
an attempt was made in Moscow, from 1956 on, to suppress retro- 
actively the thirty-one-year-long period of Russian history associated 
with Joseph Stalin and to reject the ugliness of the political system 
which had developed under his long tenure. The Polish and Hun- 
garian revolts of 1956 and the increasingly independent line pursued 
by the French and Italian Communist parties were among some of 
the immediate aftereffects of de-Stalinization. Indirectly much of the 
bitterness of the Sino-Soviet dispute and, at least partly, even the 
downfall of Nikita Khrushchev himself in October 1964 can be 
ascribed to the desire to repudiate the Kremlin’s former ruler and the 
three decades of his regime. 

Another legacy of Stalinism has been the almost opposite, Western 
attitude, brilliantly explained by Professor Alec Nove of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, as one of the “Myths” related to the U.S.S.R. This 
has been the refusal of the West and particularly of the American 
public to accept that Stalin is dead. Stalin's terror, Nove suggests," 
has been described to us so vividly and truthfully so often that for 
most people that picture has not yet been replaced by another. 
Yesterday’s clichés do not want to disappear, but insist on dying a slow 
death. The Western public still does not seem to know that terror in 
the U.S.S.R. Cand most of its ex-satellites) has relaxed, that concen- 
tration camps have largely been emptied, and that — except for one 
Soviet spy — no major figure has been shot in the U.S.S.R. for political 
offenses since 1954. Our favorite stereotypes are still based on such 
images as the “mass arrest of terrified slaves in the streets of Moscow 
being an everyday occurrence and of “degenerate monsters in Soviet 
army uniforms whipping half-clad maidens.” Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth of today than the twenty-to-thirty year-old clichés 
of the Stalinism of yesterday. 


10 See particularly his excellent essa s on “Was Stalin Really Necessary?” and 
“The U.S.S.R.: Myths and Realities,” both reprinted with A comment 
in H. G. Shaffer, The Soviet System in Theory and Practice (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1965), esp. pp. 62-75 and 115—120. 
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In order to form a more accurate, and certainly more up-to-date, 
picture of life under Soviet Communism, we must turn to an appraisal 
of the two men who emerged shortly after Stalin’s death as his com- 
peting successors in the world Communist movement. The next 
chapter deals with Nikita Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung. 
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Khrushchev versus Mao 


With the passing of the all-powerful dictator, Joseph Stalin, on 
March 5, 1953, the entire structure of Soviet domestic communism — 
and of world communism as well — seemed to be shaken to the roots. 
d of one chapter —that of one-man leadership — 
with the beginning of the next chapter still shrouded in uncertainty. 
One fact was clear, however: following Stalin’s death there would 
be as bitter a succession struggle as the one that followed Lenin’s 
death. 

Six or seven leaders were equally prominent at the time of Stalin’s 
death. It is interesting to observe that the least conspicuous of them, 
a man who deliberately cast himself as a background figure in the 
hectic days of 1953 — Nikita Khrushchev — eventually emerged as the 
victor. There was a close analogy to Stalin’s emergence after Lenin’s 
death. Both men had one important characteristic in common: an 
ability to outmaneuver in close in-fighting political figures more 
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brilliant and successful than they, and to establish in the end unchal- 
lenged one-man rule. 

Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev was born in the Ukraine on April 
17, 1894, the son of a poor coal miner. Little is known of his obscure 
early years, except that in 1918 he joined the new Bolshevik Party 
and went to a succession of party schools in Kiev and Moscow. 
Khrushchev frequently stated in later years that whatever education 
he had was acquired through the Communist Party. After 1935 his 
tise in the Party was quite spectacular; apparently Stalin discovered 
his administrative talents and appreciated his complete loyalty (this 
is one reason why Khrushchev's violent denunciation of Stalin three 
years after the latter's death struck a lot of people as grotesque and 
insincere). Khrushchev was first made leader of the Moscow district 
organization of the Party, and subsequently carried out one of Stalin’s 
most ruthless purges in his native Ukraine. During World War II, 
Khrushchev helped to organize the resistance of Leningrad, a city held 
under siege by the Nazi armies for many months. In 1943 he was 
given the rank of Lieutenant-General for his wartime service. 

Khrushchev nimbly and cleverly survived all of Stalin’s post-war 
purges of high-level personnel, and by 1949 sat on the two most 
Important party organizations: the Central Committee and the Polit- 
buro. While serving as Stalin’s trusted lieutenant, Khrushchev’s per- 
sonal traits emerged even more clearly. If a single adjective could 
describe the now-deposed leader of the U.S.S.R., that term would be 
“flexibility.” Throughout his rise to power and years of single rule 
(1955-1964), he always appeared as a man of many moods and with 
a rapidly changing temper; he could be deadly serious one moment 
and lightly bantering the next. He was described (as in the never- 
to-be-forgotten UN Assembly of 1960) as half-clown and half-states- 
man and, indeed, he managed to play the buffoon and pound the 
table with his shoe while simultaneously, in dead seriousness, threaten 
a thermonuclear war with hydrogen bombs. In some ways he was 
like Stalin: ruthless, a fanatical Communist, single-minded in his 
work and drive toward power, intolerant toward colleagues, violent 
in his anger, sly and shrewd in tactically difficult situations. His 
quixotic personality increasingly affected every aspect of his political 
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work and probably contributed to his downfall in October 1964. His 
policies, announced one day, were often modified overnight, dropped, 
re-initiated, stepped up, or withdrawn from circulation. As George 
Kennan rightly remarked, in some ways this man was more dangerous 
than Stalin, whose reactions could be anticipated and who could be 
read like an “open book” by Western diplomats. On the other hand, 
Khrushchev’s very flexibility, the unpredictable temper, the changing 
moods — all this made him in many ways a more formidable foe to the 
West than even his ever-dangerous predecessor. 


KHRUSHCHEV AND THE SUCCESSION CRISIS 


left foreground, temporary successor to Russian Premier 
, leads other high-ranking Soviet leaders as they bear the 
in in the funeral procession of March 1953. Wide World. 
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Although Nikita Khrushchev’s climb to absolute power did not lack 
drama, it was a fairly slow and arduous struggle. The “collective 
leadership” group, composed of about six or seven top-level officials 
who claimed to share the powers of Stalin immediately following his 
death, proved to be a temporary expedient. As was the case after 
Lenin’s death some thirty years earlier, one by one the members of the 
“collective” fell by the wayside. Georgi Malenkov was first pushed out 
of the Party’s First Secretary job and then tolerated as Premier of the 
U.S.S.R. until February 1955; Lavrenti P. Beria, a Georgian and head 
of the dreaded secret police, was shot late in 1953; Vyacheslav 
Molotov, Stalin’s long-time diplomatic troubleshooter, was fired as 
Foreign Minister in 1956 and exiled Cdisgracefully) all the way to 
Outer Mongolia as Soviet Ambassador; and—last and least —the 
aged, but fairly durable Marshal Nikolai Bulganin, a political soldier, 
held the Premier’s job between February 1955 and March 1958, when 
he was removed from all his posts, and Khrushchev himself became 
Premier. Most of these men were accused by Khrushchev of participat- 
ing in an “anti-Party conspiracy Cin reality, an anti-Khrushchev show- 
down) which reached its climax in an exciting confrontation in 
June 1957, in which Khrushchev was actually voted down by his 
colleagues but managed to survive with the support of certain Red 
Army leaders. At any rate, Molotov, Malenkov, and Bulganin were 
all forced to humiliate themselves by publicly “confessing” their sins 
and their “factional” behavior. : , 

Between March 1958 and October 1964, Nikita Khrushchev suc- 
ceeded in uniting in one well-rounded person the formal leaderships 
of both the CPSU and the Soviet government. It must be noted that 
prior to reaching this pinnacle of power, Khrushchev made the long 
climb in roughly the same amount of time as did Stalin. In both cases, 
a five-year period elapsed between one dictator's death and the next 
one’s full emergence. We currently see a similar pattern developing 
in the U.S.S.R. in connection with the “dual” leadership of Leonid 
Brezhnev and Alexei Kosygin. Indeed, it would seem as if Com- 
munist Party politics reaffirmed the childlike truth of the old nursery 
thyme: “Seven little, six little, five little Indians” . . - gradually 
disappearing until, finally, one little 300-pound Indian emerges all 
alone. At this point the old adage comes to mind: “Winner takes all!” 
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KHRUSHCHEV AS PARTY LEADER 


In retrospect, probably the most important aspect of Khrushchev’s 


political career was his tremendous emphasis on the Communist 
Party and its personnel as the backbone of his personal power. 
Gradually, all the important party agencies were filled with his own 
friends and appointees, and the party apparatus Cor apparat) estab- 
lished a monopoly of power while other areas of Soviet politics were 
steadily de-emphasized. Secret police, government, and the military — 
all these were subordinated to the absolute power of the Communist 
Party, which stood in the center of the stage. 

Nothing expresses Khrushchev’s party rule better than the three 
Party Congresses held during his tenure of office. Each Congress, 
meeting for about a week or ten days and presenting the top-level 
ers to about 45,000 delegates gathered in the Kremlin’s big 
was devoted to a main theme, a new policy, an important 
announcement made by the leader who used these occasions both for 
the enhancement of his personal power and for obvious and loud 
propaganda purposes. Nevertheless, each of these Congresses was 
related to a significant domestic and foreign theme well worth 


remembering: 
Ca) The Twentieth Party Congress, meeting in February 1956, 


confirmed the fact of Khrushchev’s pre-em 
Domestically he launched, in a major speech, the process of de- 
Stalinization, when in a six-hour address he catalogued with great 
yehemence the crimes, errors, and follies of the late dictator. As he 
spoke of the humiliations suffered by those who had worked closely 
with Stalin, somebody in the audience yelled out: “Why didn’t you 
kill him?” Khrushchev started to answer, then checked himself and 
queried: “Who asked that question?” There was no answer. A few 
he secret police dragged away a reluctant young man, 
y- Thereafter, the dictator was never interrupted 
he introduced in the same speech the 


applying it to the long-term co-operation 


party lead 
ballroom, 


inence as a dictator. 


seconds later t 
struggling all the wa 
again. On foreign policy, 
“peaceful coexistence” theme, 
between capitalism and communism. 

Cb) The Twenty-first Party Congress met in January-February 
1959, and led to the launching of a new and ambitious Seven-Year 
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Plan for Soviet economic development. It also carried the fight against 
Stalin’s memory a step further and confirmed the existence of a grow- 
ing struggle between the Soviet Union and Communist China. 
Khrushchev, in addition, stressed one of his favorite themes: the 
need for the U.S.S.R. to step up its global trade-and-aid program, 
especially toward the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

Cc) The Twenty-second Party Congress, meeting in October- 
November 1961, while showing the dictator at the zenith of his 
power, also foreshadowed the beginning of the end for Nikita 
Khrushchev (although he grimly hung on for another three years) in 
two important areas. First, the overly ambitious Seven-Year Plan 
had to be scrapped, a much more modest economic blueprint was 
introduced, and a number of officials were punished — obvious scape- 
goats for the failures of Soviet agriculture and the shortcomings of 
industry. Then the latent dispute between Russia and China, which 
had been brewing for years, suddenly burst into the open. This rift 
appeared serious and, from the Soviet side at least, almost unman- 
ageable. The insulting reaction of the Chinese delegation to Khrush- 
chev’s initial speech created a considerable stir, and must have 
convinced a number of delegates Cand certainly the party hierarchy 
itself) that the Chinese Communists had somehow been mishandled, 
or that a small disagreement had been allowed to broaden in scope 


and thus develop into a threat to the unity of the entire Communist 
camp.! 


THE SOVIET AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


Judging from the performance of the agricultural sector in the 
Soviet Union, Communist China, East Germany, and Rumania, this 
is undoubtedly the weakest, most vulnerable area in the life of a 
Communist state. The farmers are suspicious of the ruling Commu- 
nist Party’s motives and remain resentful of the restrictions on their 


1 Although held in the less tu bull e, ü ually mean- 
ingful Twenty-third Party tbulent post-Khrushchey era, the eq 
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freedom, their initiative, and leeway of operation. The farmer can 
slow down his work despite official pressure; he will simply grow less, 
keep more of the produce for himself, or even slaughter his livestock. 
He is not excited about producing for the state, for a distant consumer 
who compulsorily buys up his harvest at fixed prices. The collective 
farm system has deprived the toiling peasant of his initiative and his 
self-interest. It is true that communism has tried to combat this by 
allowing him to cultivate a small fruit and vegetable garden behind 
his house, but even this legalized “private plot” idea has created major 
agricultural difficulties. The small farmer is so absorbed in his own 
property that he neglects on purpose his unpleasant duties to the 
collective. He then sells on a thriving “black market” the produce 
of his private plot—all this to his personal profit and the obvious 
dismay of Communist officialdom. 

Nikita Khrushchev and his regime energetically tried to solve the 
Soviet Union’s perennial agricultural plight, which had been further 
aggravated by three exceptionally bad harvests (1959-61). In addi- 
tion to warning, dismissing, and purging Ministry of Agriculture 
officials, Khrushchev ordered the plowing up and cultivation of 
untouched lands in distant Kazakhstan and parts of Siberia. This 
r known as the “virgin lands” project. 
In 1963 he announced an expansion of the Soviet chemical industry 
in an effort to double agricultural production by 1970. Simultane- 
ously the U.S.S.R. bought about 500 million dollars’ worth of wheat 
from the United States, the very country which they were going to 
“overtake and surpass” in all areas of production by 1970 at the latest. 
To underscore the agricultural plight of Communist countries, 
Hungary and Bulgaria immediately joined the Soviet request, and 
bought up many millions of dollars’ worth of capitalist grain. 

Clearly, buying basic supplies from the capitalist enemy has been 
no real solution, particularly after the Soviet regime had tried so many 
other methods of solving the disturbing agricultural problem. When 
Khrushchev was summarily dismissed from all his government — and 
party — posts in October 1964, the terse and humiliating official 
reasons for his firing included not only “senility” and “advancing age,” 
but also the inability to cope with serious issues. The continuing 


unsuccessful experiment is bette 
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agricultural crisis of the Soviet Union has certainly helped to under- 
score this latest point. Rather than being a lame excuse, it brought 
an element of truth into this latest change of regimes: new men were 
called upon to find new ways of solving old and complex problems. 

Despite the quixotic nature, the flamboyance, and _ occasiona 
excitement of the Khrushchey years, the regime itself was marked by 
the dreariness of an untalented professional bureaucracy; in effect, as 
Professor Zbigniew Brzezinski pointed out, the Soviet system unea 
Khrushchev began to display certain ominous signs of politica 
degeneration. Incompetent leadership and a “defective organization 
of authority” have characterized the Soviet political scene of late, 
handicapping the vigorous growth of either political oe a 
the economic sector. The replacement of Khrushchev by two ae 
less “government clerks,” Brezhnev and Kosygin, was no forceful 0 
positive solution of existing ills and problems. 


Tf several outstanding scientists, professional economists, industrial 
managers and others were to be co-opted . . . into the ruling 
Presidium, the progressive transformation of the leadership into 4 
regime of clerks could thereby be averted, and the alienation of other 
groups from the political system perhaps halted.2 


A , . i ust 
Before we turn to a review of Khrushchey’s foreign policy, we ee 
. . . . J ? 
first discuss the emergence to full power of his principal compe 


Mao Tse-tung. 


THE CHINESE COMMUNIST REVOLUTION 


ina 

In many ways, the victory of Mao and his followers over co 

was the most signal Conquest ever achieved by communism- Jete 

victory was not only startling, but the surprisingly quick and jotted aii 

triumph of the Maoist leadership also had a tremendous ere 

world communism. Its long-term impact has combined both p ane: 
and negative features. In positive terms, the Chinese Commu: 


tion of 
2 See Zbigniew Brzezinski, “The Soviet Political System: Se p 14 
Degeneration,” Problems of Communism, Jan.—Feb. 1966, pp. 1-15, 
[Emphasis added. ] 
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triumph certainly strengthened the international Communist system, 
while, negatively speaking, this extension of Marxism-Leninism also 
tended to increase confusion and multiply dissension among the 
members of the once-homogeneous Communist family. 

Undisputed ruler of mainland China, Mao Tse-tung was born in 
1893 in China’s Hunan Province. At an early age, in 1911, he was 
already an active revolutionary, and by 1921 played a major role in 
founding the Chinese Communist Party in Shanghai. In the 1930's 
Mao devoted his talents to the organization of a tightly knit and well- 
disciplined peasant guerrilla force. In 1935 he was appointed Chair- 
man of the fledgling Chinese Communist Party. From 1937 on, Mao 
and the Nationalist forces of Chiang Kai-shek were supposed to fight 
the invading Japanese army jointly, but instead serious friction devel- 
oped between the Maoists and Chiang’s Kuomintang. After World 
War II there was an uneasy truce between the two opposing Chinese 
forces; U.S. General George C. Marshall tried hard to mediate and 
establish a political compromise in the form of a coalition government. 
turned out to be impossible to unite the ideologically 
y 1948 a full-fledged civil war had broken out. 
The Communists routed the disintegrating and demoralized army of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, and by October 1949 Mao presided 
over the People’s (Communist) Government as its Chairman or 
President, while occupying the top position of Secretary General in 
the Chinese Communist Party. Early in 1959 he resigned as Chair- 
man of the People’s Republic, but retained his position as leader of 
the Party. He has been, ever since the initial triumph of communism 
on the mainland of China, the “elder statesman” of the movement, 
surrounded by a “cult of personality” resembling that of Stalin in 


his lifetime. 


However, it 
conflicting sides, and b 


MAOISM IN ACTION—THE POLITICS AND 
ECONOMICS OF CHINESE COMMUNISM 


on? Mao’s beliefs have 
chings than of Marx’s 
in particular, has 


What is the substance of Maoism in acti 
systematically reflected more of Lenin’s tea 
original theories. Lenin’s theory of Imperialism, 
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appealed to all potential revolutionary elements in the underdeveloped 
areas of the Middle East, Asia, and Africa. Mao has restated Lenin’s 
view that a combination of the Western proletariat with non-Western 
nationalists could successfully fight an all-out struggle against the 
proponents of a dying capitalism. Lenin’s belligerent views on the 
destruction of Imperialism thus “rang a bell” in the minds of the 
Chinese Communists, whose leadership elite has capably matched 
violence with revolutionary excitement. 

Lenin’s other appeal to Mao was his fanatical and lifelong concern 
with Communist Party — and leadership — organization. While Mao’s 
more recent writings have set the tone and given the style to the 
guerrilla-warfare literature of today, it must be kept in mind that Mao 
is not an original thinker: he has skillfully adapted some of Lenin’s 
organizational ideas to Chinese national conditions. Mao carefully 
applied Lenin’s image of a small, disciplined, and dedicated party, 
with power to lead a revolution, to the political landscape of Southeast 
Asia. As a frightening result, conspiratorial groups of devoted “pro- 
fessionals” are currently leading large bands of armed peasant-guet™ 
rilla “amateurs” toward the conquest of non-Communist countries- 

Ever since he first published his On New Democracy (1940), 
which became a bible for the whole movement, Mao tried to establish 
a total blueprint for Chinese society, calling for a national revolution 
in politics, art, culture, philosophy, and warfare. This revolutionary 
program intended to identify the goals of communism with those of 
an ancient, historic Chinese patriotism, and shrewdly hammered away 
at both themes together. Thus, in the long run, Mao Tse-tung has 
waged a clever nation-wide guerrilla war (what today’s Communists 
would call a “national liberation movement”), while Chiang Kai-shek, 
committing a disastrous error on this all-important point, concentrated 
only on the military and localized aspects of the opposition move 
ment. Unhappily for the Free World, the price was total victory for 
Maoism and a complete political and social disintegration for the 
Nationalist forces of the Kuomintang. : 

There is a truly Stalinist fury to the economic side of Maoism. Ever 
since its inception in 1949, this system has resorted to such weapons 
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Chairman Mao Tse-tung, right, Vice Chairman Gen, Chu Teh, center, and 
Vice Premier Chen Yun of Communist China are shown on the rostrum 
during May Day celebrations in Peiping. Wide World. 
police coercion, the mass resettlement of peoples, 
and the extensive use of concentration and labor camps. This internal 
Stalinism was observed and well described by the late President 
Kennedy in a Washington press conference in August 1963: “We 
find a powerful force in Communist China organized and directed by 
the government along Stalinist lines and surrounded by weaker 
countries. This we regard as a menacing situation.” 

The “Great Leap Forward” has probably been the most spectacular 
economic policy of the Maoist regime. It was actually a two-pronged 
campaign composed both of a drive toward “forced industrialization” 


as large-scale purges, 
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and of a campaign to establish the so-called “People’s Communes.” 
The industrial part of the program was a rapid attempt to force 
industrialization on a rather backward agrarian society. This is really 
not a novel feature in the annals of communism — it was at the very 
core of the Russian Stalinist system as well. The “Communes,” 
however, have emerged as uniquely Chinese by-products of commu- 
nism, and although by now they have largely failed, they deserve a 
closer look. 

By “Communes,” the Chinese planners have meant involuntary 
village cooperatives, averaging about 5,000 families each and estab- 
lished as social experiments of a revolutionary nature. Under this 
scheme, the individual peasant household would vanish completely: 
the peasant himself moves to a men’s barracks, while his wife is 
assigned to the women’s dormitories and the children placed in nur- 
series. Members of the Communes eat, work, and play together, and 
are suitably propagandized by the authorities. Military training is 
important and all men are organized into units of a nation-wide 
peasant militia. 

After a rapid start in the 1958—1960 period, the communization of 
Chinese agriculture slowed down to a crawl. By late 1960, in the 
midst of a large-scale passive resistance campaign, the “Great Leap 
Forward” ground to a halt. The Chinese peasant rebelled against the 
loss of family and land; an ominous agricultural crisis resulted from 
this kind of social experimentation, and soon Red China was forced 
to turn to Western capitalists (notably France, Canada, and Austra- 
lia) to buy grain and stave off a widespread famine. 


MAO’S FOREIGN POLICY—THE “WAR OR 
PEACE” DISPUTE 


Behind its undiluted Leninism, there lurks in Chinese foreig” 
policy the traditional shadow of the “foreign devil.” This historically 
important factor has created fear and suspicion of people and things 
non-Chinese, and a spirit of genuine belligerence toward the West 1n 
particular. With added Leninist overtones, the “foreign devil” has 
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recently become a “colonial exploiter,” a “Western imperialist,” or, 
with a racial innuendo, the “White capitalist enemy” — hence, the 
extreme toughness and bitterness of the current Chinese drive against 
the United States, the United Nations, and Western alliance sys- 
tems in general. 

Even if there is an occasional touch of what might be described as 
“tactical restraint” in Mao’s foreign policy (for example, toward the 
British colony of Hongkong),’ this “line” is only a temporary expedi- 
ent unable to hide the long-term menace of Red Chinese diplomacy. 
The latter consists of an unwavering endorsement of war as the only 
true solution of all international disputes. On the “War or Peace” 
issue, Mao’s disagreement with Khrushchev has been continuous, and 
is perpetuated by the more recent dialogue with the current Soviet 
leadership. Mao has actually endorsed all forms of warfare, ranging 
from modest “national liberation movements” to non-nuclear and 
even nuclear conflicts, provided these would serve the interests of 
both Chinese nationalism and Maoist communism. In the realm of 
this dramatic debate, the Soviet perspective and that of the Chinese 
Communists have been worlds and decades apart. Mao and his col- 
leagues have viewed the mid-twentieth century as “an era of wars and 
revolutions.” World communism, therefore, must press on with the 
destruction of Imperialism — by force. Unlike the Chinese Commu- 
nist leadership, however, Nikita Khrushchev fully understood the 
terrible facts of atomic war. His reaction was to seek a truce with the 
West, not because he particularly wanted to retreat, but because he 


rt American observers of Chinese policy, a consid- 


3 There is, according to ex 
igerent talk of the Chinese and their actions, which 


erable gap between the bell 
are often rather cautious. 

4 Mao and his colleagues are careful political planners and time-conscious repre- 
sentatives of a truly militant form of communism. In his numerous works on 
guerrilla warfare Mao has drawn sharp distinctions between short-term tactical 
considerations as against long-term strategic policies. In 1948 he exuberantly 
offered the following prescription and advice to his numerous followers: “We 
must strategically despise, but tactically respect the enemy!” For excellent 
analyses of Mao’s guerrilla-warfare theories, see Alice L. Hsieh, Communist 
China and Nuclear Force (New York: Columbia University Press, 1964) and 
Major John S. Pustay, Counterinsurgency Warfare (New York: The Free 


Press, 1965), esp. pp- 28-41. 
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was firmly convinced that the Soviet Union could win by “economic 
means.” Wars are unnecessary, he steadfastly maintained, because 
the economic advances of the Soviet Union would, in the long run, 
succeed in mobilizing the socialist world against a steadily weakening 
and decaying capitalist camp. 

To the Chinese, this was the worst kind of heresy. Their conclu- 
sions were diametrically opposed to the Soviets’ along the entire 
spectrum of the “War or Peace” debates. They have unwaveringly 
pursued the old-line Marxist view, voiced by everyone from Marx to 
Stalin: that wars between the two opposing systems were inevitable 
and that consequently “peaceful coexistence” was impossible. “War 
at any price!” has been what Peking seems to suggest, while “Peace 
at our price!” has been the reply from Moscow. In view of the recent, 
belligerent exploits of China (the attack on India and the increasing 
support of the Vietcong in Vietnam and of the Indonesians against 
Malaysia), the Chinese view could even be paraphrased as strongly as 
this: “Since hot wars are asolutely inevitable, why not have one now?” 


BACKGROUND OF THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE 


The profound ideological — and power — struggle currently sepa 
rating the two Communist giants is the dominant characteristic fea- 
ture of the current, so-called polycentric stage of world communism. 
The term “polycentrism” was first used in 1956 by the late Palmiro 
Togliatti, then leader of the Italian Communist Party, who forecast 
a growing and inevitable diversity in the once-monolithic Communist 
bloc. Polycentric communism suggested many new and competing 
centers of communism, and implied that different conditions NOW 
required new and different leaderships and policies for the world’s 
diverse Communist Parties and groups. “If there is a center in 
Moscow and a center in Peking, then why should there not be a 
Communist center in Rome or in Paris to direct the policies of the 


C ; i oats 4 
ommunist Parties of these capitalist countries?” plaintively asked 
an Italian Communist. 


The late Maurice Thoréz adapted this spirit of factionalism to his 
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French Communist Party when, at a December 1961 meeting of the 
Party's Central Committee, he flatly stated that polycentrism was 
created by the growing “diversity of objective conditions” in the Com- 
munist camp, and was an essential concomitant feature of this global 
movement.” Towering above these assertions of the various “national 
roads to communism” there is the impressive superstructure of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute itself. This dispute has been both a cause and an 
effect of the growing diversity of international communism: it has 
succeeded in splitting individual parties and groups into separate 
Chinese and Soviet factions, and allowed others to go freely more-or- 
less their own way while remaining neutral in the gréat power clash 
between Moscow and Peking. The resultant ideological chaos and 
organizational confusion can best be termed a truly runaway form of 
polycentrism in which the individual Communist Parties will increas- 
ingly refuse to serve as primarily the instruments of Soviet or Chi- 
nese policy. 

The year 1960 was the period of time when relations between 
Communist China and the Soviet Union openly began to deteriorate. 
It was also the year when the hitherto latent polycentric forces in 
world communism suddenly burst into the open. At a conference 
held in Bucharest, Rumania, in June, the disagreement between the 
Soviet Union and China erupted with violence. Thus the meeting, 
originally called to promote unity in the international Communist 
world, not only served as a political catalyst in the dispute, but also 
portrayed the fundamental ideological disarray of modern communism 


in a dramatic perspective. 


THE SINO-SOVIET SPLIT WIDENS 


Since 1960 the split between the two Communist Parties has 


widened and assumed the character of a Cold War waged within the 
Communist camp itself. Indeed, like the more traditional East-West 
5 the article by Marcel Debelley, “Utilité de VInternationale Communiste,” 
He Comumicnisio. Gasathly ramal of the French Communist Party), Decem- 
ber 1961, p. 12 et seq. 
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struggle, this conflict has also been waged along several battlefronts 
simultaneously. Economic disagreements between the two focused 
on the cancellation of Soviet aid to China, the withdrawal of Soviet 
technicians, and the rechanneling of the Russian aid program to 
other Asian countries. The Chinese have bitterly resented the loss 
of aid and the Soviet support of such countries as India. 

The military rift has also become increasingly visible as Soviet 
military advisors were withdrawn, and the flow of supplies was cut 
off. By 1963 there were no military connections between the two 
countries. Even Chinese atomic experts had been sent home from the 
Soviet nuclear research institute where they had been taking advanced 
training in the exploitation of the “peaceful” uses of atomic energy: 

The political disagreement has exploded in a full-fledged propa- 
ganda war in which the aggressive and well-developed communica- 
tions systems of the two Communist giants have unleashed a veritable 
“saturation campaign” against each other. Every available forum has 
been utilized in this continuing argument. From small journalists’ 
conferences in Indonesia through party congresses in Communist 
countries and all the way to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, the battle of words and wits has been on. At first, only Com- 
munist Parties were major participants in this exchange, and such 
countries as Tito’s Yugoslavia began to edge toward the center of the 
stage. The very fact that China kept denouncing Yugoslavia as a 
sinful and disloyal former member of the Communist family (she 
had been expelled from the world Communist movement in 1948) 
brought the Soviet Union to the defense of the embattled Party and 
government of Marshal Tito. What used to be a monolith and then 
a two-power arrangement now seemed to be falling apart into a new 
and many-centered pattern of world communism. This once happy 
and harmonious family now steadily progressed from domestic quar- 
rels toward the divorce court. 

i Eventually even non-Communist countries became involved in the 
dialogue.” At least, indirectly, the so-called uncommitted countries 
were asked to choose sides, and the West was brought in as the 
inevitable Capitalist bystander. The United States entered the area of 
dispute when in August 1963 she signed a partial nuclear test-ban 
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treaty with the Soviet Union. From that point on, Soviet protestations 
that this agreement was reached within the framework of a “peaceful 
coexistence” policy were rebutted by the Maoists with particular 
vehemence and vindictiveness. 

The most significant aspect of the Sino-Soviet dispute is on the 
ideological level: a disagreement concerning the theory and practice 
of Marxism-Leninism. In the summer of 1963 the conflict of ideas 
seemed to crystallize rather sharply when, on June 14, an angry letter 
was sent by the Chinese Communist Party to the Party in Russia. 
Soviet reactions were furious. Moscow refused to publish the letter, 
and ordered five Chinese diplomats expelled from the Soviet Union 
for trying to distribute copies of the Chinese charges. Subsequently, 
the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party met in lengthy 
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secret sessions to draft a proper answer. This reply was officially 
published in Pravda, the party newspaper. The 50,000 word docu- 
ment is of intense importance to the student of communism. Its 
explosive wording and tough-minded reasoning brought the Com- 
munist governments of China and Russia closer to a break than ever 


before. Moscow and Peking are now engaged in a political war to 
the death. 


IDEOLOGICAL ISSUES IN DISPUTE 


The conflict of ideas between the two giants centered on four key 
issues: 

Ca) Reviewing the long-term controversy over the “peace-war” and 
“peaceful coexistence” problem (which we discussed earlier), the 
Soviet Party leadership strongly criticized the Chinese Communists 
for opposing disarmament. In doing this, it described itself as the 
staunchest advocate of world peace. “The truth has long been under- 
stood by all true Marxists-Leninists who realize their responsibility to 
the peoples and who have been waging for several years . . . a stub- 
born and persistent struggle for general and complete disarmament, 
for the discontinuance of tests and the banning of nuclear weapons,” 
somberly remarked the Soviet statement. 

Cb) The Chinese Communists were forcefully denounced for con- 
tinuing the “cult of Stalin” even after his views were rejected by the 
Soviet leadership as erroneous. Lenin’s modesty was sharply con- 
trasted with Stalin and indirectly with Mao, who has believed in the 
“open exaltation of the personality cult.” An interesting passage 
lashed out against the economic toughness and Stalinist rigidity of the 
Chinese Communists who apparently refused to accept the notion of 
an abundant (Soviet-style) Communist economic system. The con- 
trast drawn between the Chinese and the Soviet image of society i$ 
worth noting: “According to their Çi.e., Chinese) logic, if a people 
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walks in shoes made out of rags and eats thin cabbage soup from a 
common bow], that is Communism. And if a working man lives well 
and wants to live still better tomorrow — that is almost the restoration 
of Capitalism!” 

(c) The Soviet leaders angrily rejected the injection of the race 
issue into Communist Party relationships. The opinion expressed by 
the Chinese that communism for the non-white peoples of the world 
should be kept separated from the communism of such “non-Asian 
whites” as the Russians, has understandably been most upsetting to 
the Soviet Union. The July 1963 statement recounted past injustices 
committed by the Chinese against their Soviet comrades, who were 
actually prevented from participating in an Indonesian journalists’ 
conference “on the plea that the Soviet Union is not an Asian 
country.” 

The Chinese attempts to discriminate on the basis that “the whites 
have nothing to do here,” must have greatly irritated the Soviet 
leadership. Indeed, the whole foundation of Marxism seems to be 
attacked here, as the classic Marxist slogan is being significantly 
changed by the addition of one word. The Maoist version would 
apparently read: “Non-white workers of the world, Unite!” Race and 
color have been substituted for the dominant themes of class-con- 
sciousness and “class struggle.” i : see 

(d) The “racism” issue leads to the last major Soviet criticism, 
namely a strongly differing interpretation of revolutionary movements 
among underdeveloped peoples and newly emerging countries. The 
Russians are angrily charging that the Chinese are seeking to win 
easy popularity among the peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
by advocating a violent, revolutionary struggle in the form of so-called 
“hational liberation movements.” At this point the Sowet note reverts 
to the perennial disagreement on tactics: should such i a 
be violent or non-violent? The Soviet position 1s sharp y reiterated 
in terms of a non-violent approach to revolution and “class struggle. 
The Chinese view is then stated and unequivocally rejected: , The 
Chinese comrades regard as the main criterio 3 he — on of 
an armed uprising always, in everything, rag oe eat ae # ey 
actually deny the possibility of using peacetul torm: E5 ror 
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the victory of the Socialist revolution . . . .”7 In effect, the Chinese 
Communists are portrayed here as adventurers who take unnecessary 
risks by encouraging useless and premature revolutions. 

Thus, in the course of the last few years, the deepening rift seems 
to have crystallized around two diametrically opposite views: a 
Communist Chinese theory of belligerence and war directly chal- 
lenging the Soviet theorists’ interpretation of “peaceful coexistence. 
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Dictatorships: Past and Present 


The first of two chapters on modern dictatorships focuses on a 
survey of the background, history, and recent evolution of this impor- 
tant and complex phenomenon. 

First of all, we must stress the immense and truly basic differences 
between free and non-free types of government. The system of cap- 
italism and the free governments which have embraced democracy 
Cparticularly the United States and Great Britain) have to be con- 
trasted with dictatorships as non-free patterns of government. The 
presence and extent of political freedom is usually measured by two 
criteria or standards of evaluation: one is the degree of popular 
participation, while the other is the problem of leadership. In demo- 
cratic governments there is a high and constant measure of partici- 
pation by the citizenry in the form of elections, individual expressions 
of public opinion, participation in interest groups, and the like; there 
is primarily a personal involvement in politics, hopefully supple- 
mented and buttressed by the two equally significant further levels 
of national and international involvements. 
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Chart V. Involvement 


PERSONAL 


NATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL 


The issue of leadership is equally crucial: a democratic society 
presupposes a free and responsible selection process —that is, the 
election Cor appointment) and dismissal of the leaders in a respon- 
sible and dignified manner. In order to understand the modern dic- 
tatorship, we must stress this essential point in a democracy: the 
public’s right — under carefully prescribed and legal circumstances — to 
hire and fire its political leaders is an absolute necessity. If this right is 
infringed upon or disappears, then free government vanishes and the 
citizenry is confronted with a dictator-type leader or leaders. While 
the basic structure of political movements is essentially the same 
everywhere, it must be remembered at all times that the democratic 
selection process presupposes an enlightened public Cone qualified to 
make the tight choice), and an intellectual climate appropriate to the 
functioning of democratic forces. “If these conditions vanish, the 
crisis of democracy is in the offing,” one author observed. 

In terms of leadership, the two dominant patterns of government 
can be contrasted by viewing the two kinds of pyramids. 

In Pyramid A, the emphasis is clearly on the upward arrow, sug” 
gesting that the officials’ “responsibility for governing” is based upon 
and derives from the Co-operation and interest of the public; the 
leaders’ authority is also conditioned by the support and approval of 
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Chart VI. Political Structure 


MEMBERSHIP 


the other two factors. But turning to Pyramid B, we trace the 
“downward arrow” trend so characteristic of all dictatorships: the 
leaders’ authority is based on their own conquest of power, they are 
usually self-appointed, and authority (so they are convinced) radiates 
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from them to the people through their appointed henchmen or pët 
sonal followers who, as a group, can probably best be described as 
an elite, an inner core, a group of sub-leaders. Finally, the role of the 
masses of people can be summed up by the one phrase: rey 
which implies the blind obedience of the party membership if a 
dictatorship happens to be based on a party or political movemen! 
(such as the members, for example, of Hitler’s ruling NSDAP, or 
German National Socialist Workers’ Party, in the 1933—1945 period). 
The citizen becomes a nameless and faceless pawn, an ae 
which is manipulated at will by the omnipotent leader or group © 
leaders. 

Within the context of generally non-free forms of government, 
three major patterns have prevailed in recent centuries. The mildest 
form among these political systems has been the authoritarian govern 
ment. This broad term covers various forms of non-democratic 
Cautocratic) rule in which political authority is concentrated in cae 
man ora small group. Authoritarianism, in the past, has been applie 
to such historically important forms of government as tyrannies be 
despotisms. It has been described as a term applicable both to the 
classical and modern forms of dictatorship. — 

From authoritarian government we progress to dictatorship itse i 
a tightly controlled and centralized system in which political a 
economic power is concentrated in the hands of one man or a ae 
group who rule with little or no restraint. Finally, we reac 
totalitarianism as an extreme form of the dictatorship which in reality 
displays varying patterns of total government. Thus the rea 
dictator is able to exercise total political, economic, and social contr à 
over his captive subjects. Indeed, as Professor Betty Burch has sug 
gested, “the most obvious aspect of totalitarianism is its pee 
in such a manner that “virtually every phase of life becomes pub! 
and . . . subject to control by the state.”! ; 

Actually, the semantics of modern dictatorships are not only si 
drous in their expressiveness, but they are also essential in furthering 
1 The authors are indebted to Professor Burch for her able classification of the 


complex forms of dictatorship. See her valuable study: Dictatorship and T 
tarianism (Princeton, New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1964), esp- pP- 
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our understanding of this difficult subject. All dictatorships imply the 
irresponsible exercise of power with no popular control, no elections, 
or no political opposition. In this context, then, the spectrum of 
dictatorship is a broad one, ranging from mild and old-fashioned 
(even enlightened) despotism to semi-total dictatorships and then all 
the way to the terrifying forms of fully total dictatorships. Semi- 
totalitarian governments are those in which the leader or leaders either 
have no total control over their subjects, or do not want to exercise 
such control (for some reason or other) even if they were able to do 
so. Thus the spectrum ranges, on a 0 to 100 scale, from African 
dictators (Nkrumah of Ghana, before his expulsion, or Sekou Toure 
of Guinea) who we could place on a 50 point along this scale, 
through Salazar of Portugal and Franco of Spain (about 60 to 70), 
through the Soviet leadership (80 or 85), to Hitler's, Stalin’s or Mao’s 
absolutely total dictatorship Cup to 100). 


Chart VIII. The Spectrum of Dictatorships 
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Many interesting examples of “variations on the dictatorial theme” 
are afforded by our past experience. Kemal Ataturk’s semi-total dic- 
tatorship of the 1920's and 1930's was about a 60 to 65 on the scale 
and accurately projected as totalitarianism “in suspended animation.” 
In effect, most of the Middle Eastern dictatorships appear to be such 
half-way products in situations where, on the one hand, political life 
is controlled with extreme tightness and toughness by the ruler, while 
on the other hand large areas of the day-by-day life of society Cpossi- 
bly its culture, religion, or economics) may be left alone by a lazy, 
indifferent, and often corrupt ruling elite. These are, in other words, 
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black-and-white situations in which citizens can actually “navigate” 
by themselves and survive provided they do not get close to certain 
tigidly off-limits political areas, and avoid trouble in their contacts 
with the autocratic government. The 50 to 75 zone of our dictatorship- 
spectrum may even be characterized by the dignified technical term 
of “partialitarian” government. 

In the Communist world of dictatorships the phrase “partialita- 
rianism” yields to “centrism.” This Leninist expression implying @ 
middle-of-the-road or 50 point position, gives us interesting oppor- 
tunities to develop a specific spectrum applicable to Marxist-Leninist 
variations on the modern dictatorship theme. Nikita Khrushchev 
also used the concept of “centrism,” and — in addition — we can safely 
place Kádár’s Hungary and Gomulka’s Poland in an equivalent place 
of the spectrum. This “ranking” would make them more total in 
control than Tito's Yugoslavia, but far less so than demanded by the 
Stalinist or Maoist dimensions of 100 point totality. 


Chart IX. The Spectrum of Communist Dictatorships 
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have seldom appeared or survived for any length of time.” Only the 
twentieth century could have produced such totally total societies in 
which the full gamut of a modern dictator’s panoply could be devet- 
oped and exhibited. Fortunately for the free Western world, only 
three such total regimes have emerged full-blown from our techno- 
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logically advanced age: namely, Hitlers Nazi Germany, Stalin’s 
Russia, and Mao’s China. Two factors are worthy of major emphasis 
here. In contrast to the old-fashioned and more traditional forms of 
despotism or absolutism, the various total patterns of government are 
distinctly the products of our century. This extreme brand of dicta- 
torship, a historian recently noted, is “a child of the twentieth century, 
and a symptom of social changes that were influenced by Western 
man.” Clearly, until our century the world has lacked such essential 
characteristics as large-scale, supra-national mass movements, runaway 
social and political revolutions, and violent military coups or reactions 
which would generate dictatorships. Only the peculiar ideological 
environment of our age, coupled significantly with the fantastic 
progress of modern technological forces, could set the stage for the 
total rule of a Hitler, a Stalin, or a Mao. Therefore, we cannot con- 
sider even such ambitious dictatorships of the past as those of Alex- 
ander the Great, Ivan the Terrible, or Napoleon I as total regimes, 
since either the full control over mass media of communications or the 
territorial control “in depth” was missing. While frightening by 
themselves, these were more experimental than total patterns of the 
dictatorship. 

As a related background force, we must also stress the ever-present 
time factor: Hitler had only twelve and one-half years to put into 
practice his total dictatorship, while Stalin—as we have seen — 
had about thirty-one. Mao's China will also be quite different, 
and after twenty-five or thirty years of Communist tule, more 
total than it is now or will be in the late Sixties, fifteen to twenty 
years after the first emergence of communism on the mainland of 
China. The time factor is then inevitably linked to considerations of 
the national characteristics of the people and the country involved. 
Recent history’s three most prominent totalitarian governments were 
of German, Russian, and Chinese “manufacture.” Knowing a little 
about the national traits of these three peoples (their fanaticism in 
ck of interest in democratic experience, and 
their hero-worship of strong leaders, to mention just a few), it does 
not sound illogical to see their unscrupulous leaderships establish total 
forms of government. Conversely, neither Mussolini’s Italy nor Ata- 


political matters, their la 
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turk’s Turkey can or should be considered a total dictatorship. Disre- 
garding the time factor (Mussolini, ruling from 1922 to 1943, actually 
had plenty of time to establish a totalitarian Italy), one sees that such 
forms of government simply are not compatible with either the Italian 
or Turkish political environment and seem completely alien to such 
dominant personality traits of their peoples as a lack of sustained 
fanaticism, indolence, disinterest in ideology, materialistic preoccu- 
pations, and others. 

Of the various dominant patterns of dictatorship, totalitarianism 
appears to be the prevalent type in our century. In order to systema- 
tize our discussion, three sets of definitions of the total dictatorship 
will be considered here. 


FRIEDRICH AND BRZEZINSKI ON 
TOTALITARIANISM 


Carl J. Friedrich of Harvard University originally developed Gin 
his Totalitarianism, published by Harvard University Press in 1954, 
which was the result of a conference held in Boston in 1953), a five- 
point definition of totalitarianism grouped around “closely linked 
clusters of characteristic features.” Briefly summarized, these are the 
following: 

Ca) an official ideology, consisting of a body of doctrine concerning 
all vital aspects of man’s existence; É 

Cb) a single mass party dedicated to this ideology and usually 
organized under a single leader; 

Cc) a nearly complete monopoly of control of all means of effec- 
tive armed combat; 

(d) a similarly near-complete monopoly of control of all means of 
effective mass communication, such as the press, radio, TV, motion 
pictures, and so forth; and 

Ce) a system of terroristic police control directed against arbitrarily 
selected classes of the population. 

Some three years later and after numerous scholarly debates in the 
professional literature, Professor Friedrich teamed up with Dr. Z. 
Brzezinski, currently of Columbia University, to produce their out 
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standing Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1956) in which these two distinguished authors added a 
sixth “basic feature” to the original five. This one implied a centrally 
controlled and directed economy in which all formerly independent 
enterprises, such as companies, corporations, trusts, cartels, and so 
forth, would be subjected to rigid and centralized bureaucratic control 
by the state. The two authors also stressed that the six basic features, 
reflecting the true character of a total dictatorship, formed a “cluster 
of interrelated traits, intertwined and mutually supporting each other.” 
Thus, all six together are supposed to offer that spectrum of totality 
which is essential for a better understanding of this complex 
phenomenon. 

On the whole, Professor Friedrich’s attempt to define systematically 
the essence of totalitarianism has been a useful contribution to the 
mushrooming literature on modern dictatorships. We must accept 
Friedrich’s premise that totalitarianism is a unique and sui generis 
system. It differs from the plethora of other autocratic systems pre- 
cisely because it is conditioned by the technological advances of an 
industrial society. These advances permit a small group to control 
society by submerging the individual's social, political, and economic 
activities into the larger entity of the dictatorial political system. An 
ideal totalitarian system would totally perform these functions. 

The weakness of the Friedrich-Brzezinski definition is the authors’ 
over-emphasis on their five or subsequently six feature-clusters to the 
exclusion of other factors or forces which may also be essential in the 
f total dictatorships. Why do only these five or six 
duce totalitarianism? Why not another three or four 
is the steady interplay of all these characteristics 
necessary at all times to produce a total political system? Conceivably 
a cross-combination of army, police, and communications control could 
suffice to create an atmosphere conducive to a “take-over” by a Hitler 


or a Stalin. 


fashioning © 
phenomena pro 
ingredients? Also, 


It seems possible to place the Friedrich-Brzezinski classification 
into a broader perspective by stressing the following five character- 
istics of a totalitarian political system as the basis for further 
discussion: 


(a) Of prime importance for a totalitarian “take-over” is a favor- 
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able historical climate where traditional social and cultural meanings 
have disappeared. 

Cb) A totalitarian movement and regime is impossible for any 
period of time without an elite composed of two elements: a fanatical 
leader, who either is completely power-hungry or paranoid enough 
to believe that he alone can discern the laws of history, and a small 
band of totally dedicated “lieutenants,” who are commanded by per 
sonal loyalty to the leader. 

Cc) Monopolistic control of the army and the means of commu- 
nication. 

Cd) In social terms, totalitarianism is characterized by a pattern 
of whimsical terror calculated to destroy human personality and 
initiative. 

Ce) An essential trait of more aggressive totalitarian regimes is the 
subservience of individuals and all associations of individuals to the 
regime. While the totalitarian regime is absolutely and irresistibly 
“in power,” this trait may be less obvious. In the long run, however, 
the insistence on mass subservience, surrounded by an aura of social 
mass intimidation, will emerge as a sine qua non, a truly inevitable 
foundation stone of the total dictator’s rule. When the regime's hold 
begins to vacillate, social Pressures are bound to increase: the atomi- 
zation of groups and individuals will then become a prerequisite of 
the regime’s self-maintenance and self-perpetuation. 


RAUSCHNING’S APPROACH TO TOTALITARIANISM 


In his brilliant The Revolution of Nihilism, of a much earlier 
vintage (1939), the German refugee scholar Tlenia Rauschning 
tried to prove the point that an “official ideology” was not really 
necessary to the modern total dictator. In Rauschning’s opinion, such 
a dictator seldom represented a dynamic, ideologically inspired or 
forward-looking revolution. On the contrary, in many instances he 
preached a creed of Nihilism, or paraphrasing the original Latin 
concept: a revolution of “nothingness,” implying an amalgam of 
cynicism, pessimism, opposition to all political ideologies, and a sullen 
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search for the imposition of authority in a general spirit of non- 
conformity. Applying this meaningful concept to Adolf Hitler's 
unprecedented seizure of power in the Weimar Republic of Ger- 
many in 1933, Rauschning was firmly convinced that the German 
National Socialist movement at no point possessed an ideological 
blueprint or political program whatsoever. It advocated, in a truly 
destructive manner, a total blankness of purpose, a tabula rasa Cempty 
age) or a moral and political vacuum to the point where it 
ven be labelled as immoral. Rather, such ideologies operate 
in an atmosphere of total a-morality (the Greek prefix “a” = totally 
devoid of), without any relevance either to ethical values or normal 
and accepted social customs. There is dynamism in such a revolution, 
if we define “dynamic” as something powerful and having a forward 
motion of its own, but it is still a revolution of “nothingness” in terms 
of ideas: no substance, no specific content, nothing really construc- 
tive, only a revolution for the sake of a revolution, a seizure of power 
for the sake of a seizure of power. And once the blind purpose of this 
drive is accomplished, there remains nothing but the immense, and 
skillfully camouflaged, revolutionary boldness of the dictator himself: 
to rule was both the means and the end; instead of a blueprint there 
remains only the urge to self-destructiveness and the drive toward that 
type of extremism to which every revolutionary movement is dedi- 
cated.? In an excellent article, also written in 1939 and prophetically 
entitled: “Hitler Could Not Stop,” Rauschning also observed: “The 
National Socialist movement could not be reformed . . . it was obey- 
ing the inner iron-bound law of its own being. In the end, the price 
was the total capitulation of the ‘restorative’ elements in the ruling 
and educated classes, and of the liberal and democratic elements in 
business and labor.”* 

Destructiveness, stark and total, was thus the main theme of Hitler's 
— to a lesser extent — of Mussolini’s Fascism in Italy. The 
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totalitarianism like to cite the expressive phrase used by Karl Marx 
the abnormal and revolutionary dictator: “He hurls at his oppo- 
ant words: ‘I am nothing, and I have to be everything!’ ” 

reign Affairs, Vol. 18, No. 1, October 1939, 
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citizen’s mass “capitulation,” to use Rauschning’s challenging phrase, 
leads either to mass genocide of those considered the “inferior races” 
in Nazi Germany or German-occupied Europe during World War II, 
or to an atomization (a falling apart of the individual person), to a 
paralysis and eventual destruction of his will power. Well expressed 
by a distinguished historian, a native of Germany himself: “The 
essence of totalitarianism lies in the endeavor to reshape, on a mass 
basis, the deepest promptings of the human will for political ends.” 

Rauschning’s important analysis has led other students of dictator- 
ship to stress the autocratic leader's built-in and inevitable need for 
an aggressive foreign policy and for a “brinkmanship” style of bellig- 
erence continually flirting with war. The political scientist’s phrase 
“organized diversion” is both expressive and useful in portraying this 
inner urge of the totalitarian system. Further defined, this concept 
implies the totalitarian leader’s urgent need to conjure up an external 
enemy. Thus he hopes to keep his subjects under control on the 
home front. 

“Organized diversion” is a true crisis-theory of government. The 
regime must create one foreign crisis after another in order to divert 
its captive people's attention from the dull austerity and meager living 
standards of their daily environment. These crises will therefore be 
artificially created and induced under great dictatorial pressure. 
Among the helpful side-effects favoring the dictatorship will be the 
following: 

Ca) Such aggressive diversions tend to stimulate the domestic 
economy and create “full employment” conditions, as the entire coun- 
try is placed on a “permanent war-economy” basis. 

Cb) The frantic efforts to Prepare for war, the total mobilization 
process affecting the nation’s entire agricultural and industrial struc- 
ture, may also help the dictatorship in giving it some substance where 
there was none (the regime at least is involved in “protecting its own 
citizens”) and a minimum degree of credibility both at home and 
abroad. For example, social reforms must be postponed because of 


5 See Theodore H. von Laue, Why Lenin, Why Stali ? (Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott Co., 1963), p- 40. Emphasis added ] á ae EEEE 
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the “international emergency”; the conflict started only because an- 
other government had provoked it; it is carried on merely in self- 
defense, and will be terminated anyway after only one more territorial 
gain, and so forth. 

Rauschning and scholars agreeing with him would then stress that 
such frantic diversionary activities in effect help to cover up the 
amoral features, the gaping internal vacuum of the modern totali- 
tarian system. Its “crisis-creating” foreign policy will detract attention 
from and obscure the fact that it is woefully Cif not totally) deficient 
in such ordinary attributes of more normal government as: 

(a) a political authority based on acceptable moral foundations, 

Cb) a constructive political program taking into consideration the 
needs and desires of the nation’s citizenry, 

Cc) a self-contained and viable economic system that conducts 
normal international trade relations instead of engaging in a chain- 
reaction of economic explosions, 

(d) the ability to coexist peaceful 
whether democratic or dictatorial i 


least — 
Ce) a government based on a philosophical and political ideology 


which can be judged as rational by ordinary human value-judgments.® 


ly with neighboring governments 
n character, and—last but not 


THE: AUTHOR’S DEFINITION OF TOTALITARIANISM 


What are the most distinctive features of the modern dictatorship? 
e are three: the totality of a modern dictatorship 


In our opinion, ther 
and social component. The 


consists essentially of a political, military, 
6 i Communist regime of Mao Tse-tung has been one of the fore- 
ae pencsitooe of fhe “crganized diversion” tactic. In March 1966, 
the Soviet leadership, in a memorandum circulated in other Communist coun- 
tries prior to the ‘wenty-third Party Congress of the CPSU, charged — with 
considerable justification — that “the Chinese leaders require a long-lasting war 
in Vietnam in order to maintain international tensions; in order to portray China 
as a ‘besieged fortress. ” See Richard L. Strout, “U. S. Urged to Talk to 
Peking,” The Christian Science Monitor, March 24, 1966, p. 6. [Emphasis 


added.] 
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economic factor seems to be of lesser significance, and generally asserts 
itself only after the first three sets of controls have been established 
“in depth.” 


THE POLITICAL COMPONENT 


This feature implies the absence of a y 
and presages the establishment of a rigi 
party order. Such an institutional rearrangement precludes the func- 
tioning of a viable parliament, and instead we invariably witness the 


ment, is the appearance — in ideological terms — of either a right-wing 
or left-wing type of dictatorship. 

In the tight-wing pattern the party elite usually consists of a small 
group of violently nationalistic and extremist figures, many of whom 
have military backgrounds, but few of whom possess political or 
diplomatic experience, A Common thread of characteristic features 
runs through Hitler's and Mussolini’s 
Argentina’s Peron and Egy 
spirit of military fanaticism, 
total lack of interest in soci 
“let's go slow,” arch 


of daily life, politics, and business. Th 


twelve-man revolutionary clique Gunta, to apply the well-known 
Spanish term), the so-call 


(RCC), which still has ado 


ith such vicious violence in the Dominican 
“Republic”), 
p! 


The left-wing pattern generally stresses a Communist ideology, the 
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East German President Walter Ulbricht, left, and Egyptian President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser wave to crowd after Ulbricht arrived in Cairo in early 
1965 for a visit to the United Arab Republic. Wide World. i 


elements of absolute, iron discipline, and revolutionary reforms in 
many areas of social and economic life. Thus, instead of conserving 
the established institutions, it wants to reform them by concerted 
revolution. It also talks about teamwork or team cohesiveness in its 
first stages (vociferously echoing Lenin's theories about the revolu- 
tionary seizure of power), but later on is more apt to produce such 
single-dictator figures as Stalin (the Russian term VOZHD, the 
absolute father-figure in politics), Khrushchev, or Mao, rather than 
groups, cliques, or juntas. Hence the limited value of the “collective 
leadership” concept in Soviet politics, and the impracticality of the 
“dual leadership” structure of at least the 1955-1958 period when 
Bulganin and Khrushchev were in power. With the emergence, from 
October 1964 on, of the Brezhnev-Kosygin duo and its fairly firm hold 
on the Soviet Communist Party and government, it would be prema- 
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ture for us to comment on the long-term future of this dubious 
principle. 


THE MILITARY COMPONENT 


The second component of today’s dictatorships (whether left or 
right) often reflects an all-pervasive militaristic attitude. The right- 
wing is probably the professional military in politics, while the “left” 
is essentially the professional civilian who loves to wear a uniform 
(Trotsky, Stalin, Castro) and tries to mimic the real military. The 
difference between the civilian and military types of dictatorship 
stems usually from the arrogance, aggressiveness, and continuous 
violence of the latter. This pattern often begins and ends with a real 
military coup d'état, which then also sets its distinctive theme: entry 
by violence and exit by lamp post, or for the more fortunate dictators, 
via exile. Sabre-rattling and the sounds of machine-gun firing form 
the background music, punctuated — in a most unromantic manner — 
by the audible death rattle of the numerous “enemies of the state.” 
Paraphrasing the title of the late C. Wright Mills’ excellent book, 
The Power Elite, we witness here a military power elite in full opera- 
tion. The principal point is that the military dictatorship and the 
right-wing dictatorship are usually overlapping or synonymous devel- 
opments. It is very difficult to imagine a Communist regime which is 
also totally militaristic, although Mao Tse-tung’s regime in Commu- 
nist China is working overtime to combine in an unprecedented mix- 
ture a totally communized China with a totally militarized society of 
over 700 million humans. 

With the recent proliferation of violent military coups, ranging 
from Nigeria through to Ghana to Indonesia, a brief remark is justi- 
fied here concerning the political role of officers in the professional 
military.’ For decades now, students of totalitarianism have been 
saying: “Watch the young lieutenant colonels or navy commanders,” 
for they are truly the potential revolutionary and dictator types of our 
era. It is also clear, however, that these field-grade officers have always 


7 Chapter 13 examines in more detail the highly significant role of the profes- 
sional officer corps in such new nations as Pakistan, Egypt, and South Vietnam. 
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acted in the shadow of a senior general or admiral who had been 
serving as convenient figurehead for the younger group of officers. 
Such was the case of Egypt’s Major General Naguib, who was 
shrewdly exploited in the course of the July 1952 revolution and 
who helped, with his great prestige, to unseat King Farouk. Less than 
two years later the benign, elderly soldier was pushed aside rather 
unceremoniously by the aggressive Lieutenant Colonel Nasser, who 
is still in power today. Even more extreme and cynical was the 
exploitation of the senile and foolish Field Marshal von Hindenburg 
in the dying days of Germany's Weimar Republic when he was 
tricked and abused — not even by a field-grade officer, but by a fanat- 
ical Bohemian ex-corporal of the German Army, Adolf Hitler. 


THE SOCIAL COMPONENT 


In this context the student of modern totalitarianism must stress 
two significant and related facets: the total insecurity of a captive 
society, and the total hero-worship required by its dictator. The mod- 
ern dictatorship is based on the notion of a permanent internal class 
struggle, reminiscent of the Marxist version of social conflict. Here 
it is more important, however, to keep people permanently insecure 
by pitting one group sharply against another, with an uncanny 
flexibility and sense of timing which has rightly been labelled “social 
engineering.” The basic theme is simple: yesterday's “class friend” 
Cfriend of the ruling regime) becomes today’s “class enemy” by 
governmental edict, while today’s enemy may be restored to become 
tomorrow's friend. “Keep them in suspense!” is the symbolic phrase 
which best characterizes this frightening game of social mass manipu- 
lation where the stakes seem to be, logically, of the highest order: 
d alternating with total punishment. 

Very few individuals are generally immune from this process of 
“government by revolving doors”: at most it is the leader, the “great 
dictator” himself, and some of his most devoted followers or cronies. 
Führer, Vozhd, Duce — these ominous terms denote the charismatic 
Cor anointed) leader who by self-appointment or self-election assumes 
a new, supra-legal, and truly superhuman role. The great German 


total rewar 
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sociologist, Max Weber, described the charismatic leader as one who 
believes that “he is a man of destiny fulfilling a ‘divine mission,’ and 
who is able to impart fanatic faith in his mission to others.”8 At best 
the charisma Cor special leadership quality) of a dictator is capable 
of holding together the diverse elements of a state and rallying its 
often heterogeneous social groups around national goals. At worst, 
and such is usually the case of a totalitarian leader, he may claim 
immunity from the law and engage in criminal activities, verging on 
mass genocide, in the name of the all-powerful state. 
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Adolf Hitlers Third Reich 


May 8, 1945 saw the end of World War II in Europe, and with it 
the total collapse of Adolf Hitler's Nazi regime in Germany. But the 
specter of Hitler’s twelve-and-a-half-year rule, stretching from January 
1933 to May 1945, is still haunting Europe, the Middle East, and — 
curiously enough — Latin America where many of the Nazi refugees 
now live in uneasy exile. 

The previous chapter referred to Hitler’s disastrous experiments 
with dictatorship as one of the most total of our century’s totalitarian 
forms of government. In terms of its terror machinery and diabolical 
exploitation of modern technology, the Third Reich ranks along with 
Stalin’s Russia and Mao’s China at the very end (the 100 point) of 
such scales in total rule. Yet, one peculiar but very important feature 
has characterized the government of Nazi Germany — that is, the 
Nihilism or “nothingness” of its ideology, a point which was the 
salient feature of Herman Rauschning’s brilliant analysis of Hitlerism. 
To restate Rauschning’s conclusion: the National Socialist experi- 
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ment had no set political content, but was based on its founder's loose, 
half-formed, half-baked, and irrational ideas. It devoted itself to a 
preparation for war, waged a terrible war for five and one-half years, 
and burned itself up in an all-out military effort. Thus, if it did have 
an intellectual core or an ideological promise, this was little more 
than internally projected propaganda, party rule, and genocide 
combined with a super-aggressive, militant foreign policy for global 
consumption. 

To gain a better understanding of the German National Socialist 
movement, one has to study the leader's origins and life history. 
Hitler was born on April 20, 1889 in a small town on the Austro- 
German border, of a low-class family wracked by divorce, dissension, 
and drunkenness. Like Stalin, his childhood and youthful years 
were hard—spent in neglect and frustration. As an unemployed 
house painter, this ambitious would-be artist Ctotally lacking in any 
formal education or talent) lived for several bitter years in Vienna, 
where he jealously observed the gay life of the prosperous “imperial” 
capital city and formed some of his future plans aimed at taking 
revenge on humanity. In World War I he was drafted into the 
German Army, was wounded and discharged. After the war he 
drifted aimlessly around the streets of Munich, a hotbed of extremist 
political movements and home of the restless and dissatisfied “jetsam 
and flotsam” of southern Germany and nearby Austria. Here Hitler 


1 Since it is essentially a nihilistic ideology, it is extremely difficult to break 
down National Socialism into its component f: 


‘actors or forces. In retrospect, it is 
Surprising to note that so many writers (more political demagogues than serious 
scientists) have contributed to Hitlerian theory. In addition to the racial “the- 


ories” of the Frenchman Gobineau and the En lish Chamberlain, three German 
nationalists have been most closely linked to he genesis of National Socialism. 
These nineteenth- and early twentieth-century precursors of Nazism (Paul de 
Lagarde, Julius Langbehn and Moeller van den Bruck) focused their emotional 
diatribes around four major themes: a hatred of liberalism, anti-Semitism, the 
desire for national unity, and the idolization of a strong leader-figure (dictator or 
Führer image). The first two of these four features are clearly negativistic, 
while the last two are wholly unoriginal, centuries-old traditions and drives 
implicit in the evolution of German history and the German national character. 
For a sensitive analysis of these precursors of National Socialism, see Fritz Stern, 
The Politics of Cultural Despair: A Study in the Rise of the Germanic Ideology 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Co., 1961), passim. 
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witnessed the outbreak of a brief and abortive Communist revolt, and 
probably decided then and there that since communism would not 
work in Bavaria, he would experiment with some other form of 
political explosive. 

Contrary to general belief, he did not found the German National 
Socialist movement. He joined the movement when he became one 
of the earliest charter members of a small nucleus, the NSDAP 
(German National Socialist Workers’ Party). He shrewdly out- 
maneuvered his colleagues and soon promoted himself into the posi- 
tion of Führer (Leader) of this violent right-wing protest movement. 
Hitler—a clever orator in spite of his uneducated and guttural 
Austrian accent — began to attract the attention of Munich's discon- 
tented rebels — his fellow-unemployed, the disgruntled army veterans, 
and various racist extremists. In November 1923 he staged a revolt 
against the Bavarian government, rightly described as the “beer-hall 
putsch” since it started in one of Hitler's favorite hangouts. The 
rebellion failed, but in a show trial that followed, Hitler was given a 
chance — with the connivance of judges who looked with favor upon 
this new nationalist “movement” — to expound his views in a widely 
publicized speech. He was sentenced to five years in prison, but 
released after nine months. During this period of pleasant imprison- 
ment he dashed off the bible of National Socialism, Mein Kampf 
(My Struggle). 

The years prior to 1933, when his “revolution” triumphed, were 
spent in frantic political propaganda and organizational work. Hitler 
assembled the “general staff” of the Nazi Party: Hermann Goring, 
who became his military expert; Dr. Joseph Göbbels, the evil genius 
of mass propaganda; and many others who were eventually to pay the 
price by being executed following the Nuremberg war crimes trials of 
1946. Among the few survivors of this Nazi elite the two most color- 
ful and frightening have been Rudolf Hess, the Fithrer’s deputy who 
flew to England in the middle of the war (April 1941) to seek a 
separate peace with Great Britain, was given a life sentence in 1946, 
and then spent over twenty years as the lonesome (and insane) inmate 
of Spandau prison-hospital in West Berlin; and Martin Bormann, 
Hitler’s right-hand man throughout the war, who disappeared without 
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a trace in 1945, and is presumably alive somewhere in Latin America, 
the object of an intensive search. 

On January 30, 1933 Hitler seized power peacefully — probably 
the only legal revolution in recent world history. A small group of 
high-level conspirators created such an emergency situation in an 
already-weakened German republic (the depression of the late Twen- 
ties was merely the last blow!) that the senile and foolish President, 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg, was actually coerced into offering 
Hitler an appointment as Chancellor or Prime Minister. Hitler's 
gleeful acceptance marked the beginning of an incredible two-month 
“take-over” period, in which an originally legal political succession 
was retroactively transformed into a totally illegal seizure of power. 
OF most immediate importance was the famous Reichstag fire, the 
burning down of the Parliament building whose gutted remains are 
still on display along the borders of West and East Berlin today, 
symbolizing the depressing, but basic fact of totalitarian politics: 
with the rise of a dictator, legislatures are bound to disappear. For 
the next twelve years Hitler’s Parliament Chand-picked storm-troop- 
ers, ruffians, and cheerleaders) happily and appropriately kept meet- 
ing in Berlin’s Comic Opera building. With the mass arrest © 
parliamentary deputies in March 1933, and the destruction of the 
German Socialist and Communist Parties, the Republic's political life 
was first paralyzed and later streamlined along the frightening sug 
gestions of Hitler's blueprint, Mein Kampf. A hasty attempt to legal- 
we the illegal was made when the new Parliament passed the so-called 
‘Enabling Act” of March 21, 1933, literally enabling the government 
to rule by decree and without limitations. An expert has described 
this act as the “Magna Carta of the Concentration Camp.” 

From 1933 on, the Third Reich’s story can be divided into tw 
major phases: the 1933—1939 period was one of internal “seizure of 
total power” and Preparation for aggressive war, while the years 1939— 


1945 marked the advent of war and the inevitable and total collapse 
of Germany. But to understand th 


first, the formulation of “ 
lation of Nazi policies 


ese two stages of the movement: 
theory,” and subsequently, the crude trans- 
into actual, day-by-day practice, one must 
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briefly glance at the main thoughts expressed in its bible. Keeping in 
mind the salient fact that the Third Reich was all dynamics and very 
little ideology, one ought to view Mein Kampf's ideas under two 
headings. First, in domestic affairs, Hitler kept talking (though in a 
most confused and obstruse style) about the “core of a political 
religion,” which he portrayed with Messianic fervor in terms of a new 
religious crusade of the twentieth century. There were long, rambling 
discourses on mass propaganda and mass emotionalism as the principal 
means of capturing people's fanaticism. “Repeat a lie often enough, 
and make it big enough!” suggested Hitler, who had always dis- 
counted small and medium-sized lies as worthless. “Promise, promise, 
promise” — then go ahead without worrying about keeping idle prom- 
ises. Sign treaties, make agreements, but always look upon them as 
“mere scraps of paper.” Describing this interesting approach to politics 
alternately as a “theory of successful propaganda” or, more tellingly, as 
the “philosophy of ruthlessness,” der Führer emphatically and end- 
lessly stressed the fascist tenet of the so-called “leadership principle.” 
As described by a student of European politics, this principle “ex- 
pressed fascism’s anti-liberalism as applied to the realm of politics. 
Its premise was that the only sure way to interpret and carry out the 
collective interest was to reject democratic procedures in favor of the 
decision-making power and discipline of an authoritarian leader.”? 
Indeed, Hitler regarded this line of fascist reasoning as an absolute 
imperative in regard to Germany. 

Hitler finally turned to the realm of foreign policy for which he 
had equally pertinent ideas. While, not surprisingly, he advocated 
as early as 1924 (the year he wrote Mein Kampf) an all-out “War in 
the West,” aimed at France in particular, he also expressed some sort 
of Anglo-Saxon affinity toward Great Britain. His policy aim, at any 
rate, was a “natural alliance” with Britain, presumably on the road 
to a total, but jointly accomplished, world conquest. The official 
anthem of the Hitler Youth Movement of course proudly proclaimed: 


2 See Otto Butz, Of Man and Politics (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1964), pp. 131-135, esp. p. 134. [Emphasis added.] 
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“Tomorrow the World!” as the truly ultimate geopolitical goal of 
National Socialism. Hitler also revived the centuries-old German 
foreign policy line demanding a “Push Toward the East,” thus clearly 
pointing at the Soviet Union as the ultimate and inevitable enemy. 
Mein Kampf called so hysterically for a “Holy War against Bolshe- 
vism!” that Stalin’s government could not have been surprised by 
Hitler's massive military invasion of the Soviet Union on June 22, 
1941. The real, the central enemy is Bolshevik Russia, stated Hitler, 
who used the fight against communism as an excuse for reviving 
dormant German national ambitions, which then culminated at the 
height of World War II in his sudden invasion of the territory of his 
beloved treaty partner. 

Hitler's dreams, however, were not confined to the East. He had 
his own peculiar conception of Germany's “place in the sun,” as the 
old nationalist slogans used to phrase it. By Lebensraum, or living 
space, he and his advisers implied domination first of all of conti- 
nental Europe and Africa (viewed then as a mere appendix of the Old 
World), then of most of Asia, and — finally and inevitably — of the 
Western Hemisphere as well. The highly elastic nature of this flex- 
ible geopolitical term is as noteworthy as the fact that Hitler reflected 
a typical pan- (or all-) German thought when he subdivided the 
world into three major pan-regions. The natural core of these world 
empires was a Europe dominated by Germany, with Great Britain on 
temporary probation, an Asia divided with Japan as a “co-equal” 
partner in aggression and war (the Japanese were even promoted to 
the status of “honorary Aryans” by that super-Aryan and Nordic 
trio: Hitler, Göbbels, and Göring), and a Western Hemisphere 
temporarily conceded to the United States, but only until a further 
round of reckoning would also outmaneuver and eventually defeat 
the North American powers. Thus, the concept of three pan-regions 
implied first a German alliance with Japan, with the United States 
conveniently left neutral, and then eventually a single-nation and 


single-leadership control established over the entire globe by the Nazi 
elite of the Third Reich. 
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PHASE ONE: INTERNAL SEIZURE OF POWER 


In the 1933—1939 period, which was one of intensive war prepara- 
tions, the following important characteristics should be noted: 

(a) first, the perfected model of the modern dictatorship’s “total 
assembly line.” Although probably first developed by Adolf Hitler, 
it was avidly copied later by Stalin’s Russia and currently by Mao’s 
China. Here the young children are first inducted into a youth 
movement (the Hitler Youth), with various gradations from six to 
ten and ten to eighteen years of age, and with separate boys’ and girls’ 
organizations. Then there follows a two- or three-year period of com- 
pulsory military service, after which the young man or woman may 
first be called upon to serve in one of the security-police branches, 
and afterwards admitted to the Party as a regular member. Given 
enough time, all of the Party’s officials would eventually be recruited 
from the ranks of deserving graduates who had gone through the 
entire process from A (youth movement) to Z (top Party leadership 
position). Fortunately for the rest of the world, the Nazis ran out of 
time before their ingenious assembly line could be put into full opera- 
tion. Twelve years were not enough to produce graduates for top 
echelon government jobs, and a disastrous war intervened anyway. 
(On a comparative basis, the five decades of Soviet assembly operations 
have certainly proved to be sufficient for a long-term recruitment of 
Soviet Communist leaders.) But let us not underestimate German 
zeal and efficiency! By the mid 1930's the Hitler Youth boasted up- 
ward of six million members, and its ultimate goal was clearly pro- 
jected by the regime in the mobilization of the “entire German youth 
within the territory of the Reich.” 

(b) Second, the simplified political theory underlying Hitler's 
internal operations must be stressed. Hitler’s statement was unequiv- 
ocal in this respect: “The Fiihrer is the Party.” If one adds to this: 
“The Party is the State,” not only does an interesting case study of an 
interlocking directorate emerge here, but also a concentrated pyra- 
midal structure appears in which all powers and authority radiate 
from the Fiihrer. In turn, the total dictator demands no positive 
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political contribution from his subjects except for the most complete 
obedience and blind loyalty. In practical terms, during its relatively 
brief tenure Nazi Germany presented a clear-cut case of a dual gov- 
ernment divided between Party and State, between NSDAP head- 
quarters in Munich and the Reich government seat in Berlin. 

The Soviet Union’s government is also of a dual nature, split 
between the CPSU and the U.S.S.R.’s federal government, but not 
comparable in lop-sidedness and operational inefficiency to the pattern 
developed in Germany under Hitler. Party headquarters, the Brown 
House in Munich, included a complete set of Party offices run by the 
most powerful members of the Nazi inner elite. Here were the Party 
Treasury, the Party Foreign Office, the Party Labor, Justice, Agricul- 
ture, and Youth Office, while Berlin had the obedient puppets whose 
strings were invariably pulled from Munich, play-acting with such 
impressive titles as the Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Reich 
Minister for Justice (a technologically unemployed official), and all 
the others. Duplication, waste, inefficiency, and lost motions charac- 
terized this profound split between authority (Munich) and facade 
Berlin). Thus did explode another of the many myths surrounding 
Hitler's Germany — namely, that while it was dictatorial, at least it 
operated with smooth efficiency and an air of incorruptibility. As an 
actual fact, however, few men have ever been more corrupt than 
Hermann Göring, the professional looter of Europe's great art treas- 
ures, or Ernst Kaltenbrunner, who misappropriated millions from the 
Party treasury for personal use. On the other hand, knowing what 
we now know of this dual operation, many observers have felt that 
the 1946 execution in Nuremberg of officials like Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, the Reich Foreign Minister, was a miscarriage of justice. This 
genial and stupid ex-champagne salesman was merely Hitler's erran 
boy, while some of the true forgers of Nazi foreign policy, who 
operated in the murky recesses of the Party Foreign Office in Munich, 
escaped not only with their lives, but also without any punishment. 
The Nazi version of this political construction can FA be describe 
as the most elaborate puppet show ever staged in world politics.* 


3 The status of the Nazi Par 


h a het 
underlined by its legislative fo sions od beet OF political power Wa a 


unctions and by the legal immunity granted all of 
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NUREMBERG. Adolf Hitler addresses a parade of 60,000 Hitler youths 
and girls at the Nazi party congress on September 13, 1936. Many high 
government officials were present when Hitler gave his broadcast address, 
stressing great opportunity open to Germans of that day. Wide World. 


Incessant propaganda was probably the most prominent and char- 
acteristic single feature of the Third Reich. Disregarding a detailed 
discussion of such techniques as mass rallies, torchlight parades, book- 
burning processions, military shows, relief drives, and even the 


its members. The NSDAP made the laws of Germany. Legislative projects 
emerged as “government” (Party) decrees, having been formulated by the inner 
circle or elite of the Nazi hierarchy, while the docile Reich-government obe- 
diently added its meaningless approval and a All laws were “created” 
and passed in the name of the all-powerful Führer and Reich-Chancellor, Adolf 
Hitler. In the mid-1930’s the legal immunity of the Nazi setup became com- 
plete when a law was passed protecting all NSDAP members against any claims 
arising from “illegal acts committed in connection with the National Socialist 
Revolution.” This piece of legal travesty in effect served as an advance blank- 
check provision exempting from all criminal prosecution the fanatics who were 
engaged in a conveniently permanent revolutionary movement. 
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spectacle of an almost totally uniformed society, one must stress the 
annual climax of all party festivities: the Nuremberg Party rallies. 
These formal congresses, held each September as the “community 
festivals of a National Socialist nation,” were truly orgiastic mass 
assemblies of a week’s duration. At this time five to six hundred 
thousand Party members ecstatically cheered Hitler & Company, and 
the Nazi leaders, in turn, delivered endless speeches to excite further 
an already fanatic audience. Each year an appropriately different 
theme was selected for this mass fiesta. Thus: 


1933 was the “Congress of Victory”; 

1934 was the “Congress of the United Nation”; 

1935 was the “Congress of Freedom”; 

1936 was the “Four-Year-Plan Congress”; 

1937 and 1938 were the “Congresses of National Defense”; 
1939 was the “Congress of National Expansion.” 


Then the war intervened, and onl 


y Hitler's suicide in April 1945 
prevented the sta 


ging of a final “Congress of National Extinction- 
The historic balance sheet of Third Reich characteristics would be 
incomplete if it did not reflect on the regime’s fiendish mass crimes 
against humanity, broadly labelled as genocide. When the full story 
of these crimes eventually unfolded, a horrified world stared with dis- 
belief at the record of twelve years of Nazi bestiality, and at the 
human suffering and wreckage surrounding the “rise and fall of the 
Third Reich.” The ultimate objective of the Nazis’ genocidal mania 
was clear enough. Starting with the assumption that the Germans 
(Teutons) were the only pure race and therefore the super or master 
race of Aryans, they actually earmarked most other “inferior” races 
for eventual total liquidation. While their immediate fury was Con” 
centrated on their helpless, captive Jewish fellow-citizens, and subse- 
quently on all Jews in Europe (they methodically slaughtered about 
six million of them altogether), the Nazi leaders proceeded from this 
dreadful act to a systematic annihilation of the “inferior” Slavs 
(Czechs, Poles, Bulgarians, Russians, and others), Greeks, Hunga 
rians, French, Dutch, and Danes. The carnage was carried on until 
the turning tide of World War II interfered with this unprecedented 
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—as well as unrestrained — campaign of mass genocide. It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that the Nazi pattern of genocide had a broader 
scope than mere anti-Semitism; in the long run it would have wiped 
every non-German off the face of the European continent, and 
indeed of the whole world. Occasionally, for purely arbitrary and 
selfish reasons, a few victims were spared from the racial holocaust. 
Hermann Géring’s classic remark: “I shall determine who is a Jew!” 
underlines the playfully criminal irresponsibility with which the Nazi 
masters presided over the liquidation of all undesirables. 

The techniques of genocide varied widely, ranging from individual 
murders committed by Nazi medical experimenters like Dr. Josef 
Mengele, all the way to the real “butcher of Auschwitz,” Rudolf 
Hoess, who calmly talked about gassing 100,000 people to death daily, 
then went home to play with his children, his dog, and listen to good 
music in the midst of his serene and affectionate family. Still at large 
and undetected is Dr. Mengele who, according to his victims, “did 
his work meticulously. Instruments had to be sterilized at an operation 
before he sent the patient to his death. He made twins die together, 
then dissected their corpses in some mad search for the secret of their 


birth.” 


PHASE TWO: INEVITABLE WAR AND TOTAL DEFEAT 


The extermination drive described here was closely related to 
Hitler's foreign policy and to the military posture of his National 
Socialist regime in World War Il. The fact that dictatorships are 
eventually destroyed by their own dynamic processes driving them 
toward foreign political crises and war was an understatement as far 
as Hitler’s war record was concerned. Yet, for at least two years 
(1939-1941) it seemed that the personal intuition of Der Fiihrer 
would propel Nazi Germany from one major and relatively bloodless 
victory to another. He occupied Austria and bluffed his way into a 
partition of Czechoslovakia (both in 1938); attacked and conquered 
Poland in seventeen days in September 1939; invaded Denmark, 
Holland, Norway, and defeated the French in 1940. His armies 
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seemed to be invincible, and even as late as the Spring of 1941 their 
“Tomorrow the World!” battle cry sounded ominously close to polit- 
ical and geographic fulfillment. 


scene which Hitl 
he would also h 


political terms, the total dynamism 
met with total destruction. Hitler 


ct Hitler's deranged mind recreated 
Vorite operas, Die Gétterdémmerun8 
y Richard Wagner. Here the major 
od-image) commits suicide, while the 
- As opera lovers have said, “It is 4 
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miracle if even the conductor stays alive!” Few such miracles occurred 
in the Germany of 1945. The Nazi regime, for which fifteen million 
Germans had willingly voted in 1932, was truly consumed by flames, 
and all it left behind was the bitterness of total defeat — Germany’s 
second such disaster in less than thirty years. 


THE SUCCESSION PROBLEM IN DICTATORSHIPS 


The utter chaos following the collapse of Nazi Germany, as well 
as the bitter power struggles and crises which have beset the Soviet 
Union after the deaths of both Lenin and Stalin, touch upon a major 
institutional dilemma of dictatorships. Apparently no dictator, 
whether ancient or modern, charismatic or just power-mad, has ever 
been able to provide for a peaceful or orderly transition of power. 
The “succession” process between dictators has inevitably involved a 
dreadful and all-out political battle. Throughout the long-term sweep 
of world history, it has been impossible to formulate in advance 
constitutional provisions that would settle the pending changes in 
dictatorial leadership in a legal and peaceful manner. But even if 
such juridical formulae did exist, they would probably go unobserved 
in the midst of the habitual, frantic free-for-all among the numerous 
potential dictator-candidates engaged in that relentless power drive, 
politely labeled as the “struggle for succession. ”* 

While democracies have the virtue of accepting man’s frailty and 
fallibility in connection with the problem of changing political 
leaderships, each round of succession provokes crises and convulsions 
in non-free patterns of government. In Communist states, as we 
observed in earlier chapters, this struggle has been sharp and deadly. 
Communist elites in particular have been incapable of setting up 
formalized procedures ensuring a systematic transition of power for 

dership. In the Soviet Union Lenin’s and Stalin’s 


the next round of lea Lenir 
deaths caused several years of instability, intense rivalries, and finally 


4 Like all lizations in politics, this one has to be qualified as well. Some 
meden: ciato had salp wi successors (Hitler, Mussolini, Peron), while 
other dictatorships are still “blesse ” Cat this writing) with their original leaders 
(Franco, Salazar, Tito, Chiang Kai-shek, and Mao). 
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a situation from which there emerged a single dictator with unlimited 
itarian powers. , 
aes also paienily that although Nikita Khrushchev had tried 
hard to provide for an orderly succession “by making the necessary 
institutional and personnel dispositions in advance,” these pe 
arrangements were arbitrarily swept away by the Soviet een 
Party leadership in the course of the events of mid-October l k : 
The innocuous dual leadership of Brezhnev and Kosygin, which o 
lowed in the wake of the Khrushchev regime, appeared from its 
inception to be a transitional and unsatisfactory solution. Whenever 
patterns of “collective leadership” have been tried in dictatorial gov 
ernments, they failed after a few brief years of sterile experimentation, 
inevitably yielding ground to single dictators. In Adolf Hitler's p 
however, the institutional collapse proved to be so complete t pa 
neither dual nor collective leaderships could replace the fallen Nazi 
elite. Instead of a normal or even dictatorial succession, there was 
first a four-year period of outright four-power military occupation 
(1945-1949), followed (under careful Allied tutelage and super- 


vision) by the slow emergence of a democratic government in the 
wholly new framework of a “Federal Republic.” 
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Nationalism in World Affairs 


The age-old political phenomenon of nationalism defies any attempt 
to be compressed into a concise and meaningful definition. Instead 
of trying to find a single interpretive statement, the student must 
approach it through the medium of “multiple choice” definitions, rely- 
ing on the distinction of long-term as against short-term perspectives. 

The long-term view stresses the fact that nationalism has been one 
of the oldest ideologies in human history, and as an ancient and truly 
unique social factor, has had a lasting impact on the evolution of 
human traditions, cultural mores, and ethical patterns of behavior. 
Modern nationalism, according to one of its students, has been based 
on “the relative discrepancy of human memories,” which on the one 
hand has produced pleasure, pride, and varying degrees of national 
satisfaction, and on the other has just as frequently led nations to 
outbursts of hatred, bitterness, and angry vindictiveness. Interestingly 
enough, the spectrum of these emotions ranges all the way from the 
exuberant euphoria of the Nazi Germans’ “Tomorrow the World!” — 


169 
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a slogan bursting with globally arrogant national pride — to the meen 
cholia of a typically “have-not” nation which has given up hope an 
is reduced to a modicum of national aspirations or expectations. The 
gloomy but expressive Russian phrase of “purging one’s soul” clearly 
connotes this aura of national dissatisfaction. 


Viewing nationalism from a long-term perspective, George Kennan 
remarked some years ago that: 


The national state pattern is not, should not be, and cannot be a 
fixed and static thing. History has shown that the will and the 
capacity of individual peoples to contribute to their world environ- 
ment is constantly changing. . . . The function of a system of inter- 


national relationships is not to inhibit this process of change by 
imposing a legal straitjacket upon it. 


Thus Kennan accurately noted that nationalism was a highly relative 
concept — both in time and space. Obviously, men give their devoron 
to the “nation” concept for different reasons, in different quantities, 
and in varying degrees of intensity. French nationalism is different 


from English, Chinese is not the same as Japanese, and the Chilean 
differs from Brazilian. 


. sig . recy . is 
What is a minimally valid definition of the “nation” concept? Iti 


clear that the “nation” idea implies at least some unit of bereits: i 
people with a common past, common cultural characteristics cere 

: 3 ither 
ing common language), and an independent government — eit el 


actual or hoped for. Thus an abbreviated but truly “classic” at 
of nationalism would offer a more-or-less harmonious composite O 
four principal characteristics: 


(a) a commonly shared territory, 
Cb) a cultural community, 
Cc) a common history, and 


Cd) a jointly developed and organized governmental system. The 


. ns 
sum total of these features would then constitute the “nation” idea, 
which is central to the concept of “nationalism.”! 


1 The elements mention 
of the great French 


ed here were brilliantly analyzed in the pioneering essay 
1887). An expande 


P : is, 
writer, Ernest Renan, “Qu'est-ce qu'une nation?” (Paris, 
d, scholarly treatment of 


the same age-old problem is to 
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What complicates the task of subjecting nationalism to a concise 
scrutiny is that an immense diversity of human emotions is tied up 
with each of the four major characteristics mentioned above. Love of 
native land, high esteem for fellow nationals, distrust of foreigners, 
pride in one’s own national achievements, sorrow in national tragedies, 
admiration of one’s own history and hope in a glorious national future 
— all of these act as qualifying factors and emotionally loaded forces 
defying objective measurement or even cursory analysis. Hundreds 
of additional impulses and motivating influences could be culled from 
the history of the last two or three centuries. It could be accurately 
stated in each case that men base their nationalism on a frequently 
irrational mixture of tangible realities and ideological intangibles. 

The short-term perspective of modern nationalism must focus on 
some of the climactic events of nineteenth-century European history. 
In the early 1830's the spirit of a revolutionary, belligerent national- 
ism suddenly swept across continental Europe, exploding in political 
crises and great ideological excitement in such countries as France, 
Italy, Germany, Hungary, and Bohemia. The most significant out- 
burst of nationalism was that of the Young Italy (Giovine Italia) 
movement, masterminded by the great Italian writer and patriot, 
Giuseppe Mazzini. “The people,” Mazzini proclaimed in 1847, “are 
penetrated with only one idea, that of unity and nationality . . . . 
There is no international question as to forms of government, but only 
a national question.” 

Whenever Mazzini an 
they were in reality discussin 
Thus, 1848 became a memora 
tion of this idea. Although most of the 


d his contemporaries talked of nationality, 
g the problem of modern nationalism. 
ble milestone in the history and evolu- 
individual national uprisings 


found i |. Shafer’s Nationalism: Myth and Reality (New York: Har- 
on Pee ya ci 1955), esp. Chapter I, “Toward a Definition of Nation- 
alism,” pp. 3-11. For a more recent and succinct critical appraisal, see a 
Ward's Nationalism and Ideology (New York: W. W. Norton & poe 5 Je 
esp. Chapter 7, “Nationalism’s Failure,” pp- 54-58. All these authors o! pene 
the theme of nationalism. Some “nations” had no commonly share 
while others were scattered over several states’ territories 
eve independence, do not possess a 
] system.” 


variations on 5 
territory (the Jews), r: t 
(the pis aoe nations, until they achi 
“Jointly developed and organized governmenta 
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happened to turn into bitter disappointments and even disasters A 
a strictly short-term point of view, in the long run — in effect wi m 
a twenty or twenty-five-year period — these same national revolts Be 
duced phenomenal political upheavals and social earthquakes. ; 
paraphrase one of Lord Acton’s remarks taken from his classic “ae 
on Nationality, “The revolution of 1848, unsuccessful in its panan j 
purpose, prepared the subsequent victories of nationalism. . .” ir 
several different ways.” ; 
We have noted that nationalism is a highly relative concept dealing 
with a fluctuating and flexible theme. Now we should add that it 18 
a divisible concept composed of many concentric circles or soe 
layers” of content which greatly complicate or color the iadan 
phenomenon of nationalism proper. Each person can observe Be 
parallelity of concentric loyalties as applied to his or her case. peyor 
the feeling of belonging to one’s hometown, there are patterns ie 
allegiance to county and state governments, to United States ain 
ship, to the New World or Western Hemisphere, and finally to t A 
broadest notion of a modern Western civilization Cor some sort © 
nebulous world government and 
tion to these broader loy 
such local involvements 
group, PTA, Rotary, 
alism includes all th 
whole picture; thus, 


international organization). In ana 
alties there lies the much narrower circle 5 
as activity in one’s college or eee 
and so forth. The composite sum total of pA 

e individual strands and strains as part of s 
it cannot be reduced to any single factor, Ba 
emerges as a highly complicated and divisible concept made up al 
many parallel and often overlapping parts. But it is the specia 
characteristic of modern nationalism that it subordinates all other 
claims for allegiance and loyalty to its own superior and urgent 
demands. Family, home, religion, profession, localism, or globalism a 
all must yield to the claim of the nation. Nationalism may be complex 
in its composition, but it often appears direct and simple in its claims. 


2 This Statement, as well as Lord Acton’s meaningful political philosophy; = 
ably analyzed by John E, E. Dalberg in Acton, Essays on Freedom and Pow 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1948), PP- ae and 452. 
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Chart XII. The Pattern of National Loyalties 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MODERN NATIONALISM 


NATIONALISM AS A POWER-ORIENTED CONCEPT 


It would be impossible to understand fully the impact of national- 
ism if we did not relate it to the modern nation-state. The enormous 
growth in the power of the state is largely responsible for the violence 
and the political power-characteristics of nationalism itself. Especially 
the totalitarian forms of state organization are bound to produce 
violent types of nationalistic outbursts. Ataturk’s New Turkish 
Republic, for example, stood for the personification of the very slogan 
which glorifies today's State Omnipotent: “All for the State, nothing 
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without the State!” Statism, or étatism, implies the complete subor- 
dination of society to the state: total obedience and iron discipline 
are the principal instruments. ; 
Linked to the emergence of this Omnipotent State there — 
a systematically encouraged and governmentally promoted version a 
belligerent nationalism, one that will be of utmost help and use to th 
dictatorial government. The prevailing pattern of twentieth-century 
nationalism is its power orientation. In effect, there seems to be a 
fairly direct ratio between the totalitarian characteristics of the gov- 
ernment and the relative virulence of its people’s nationalism. Hitler's 


Germany, Mussolini’s Italy and Stalin’s Russia well illustrate the 
validity of this argument. 


This close correlation between 
strong nationalism has fr 
the reverse possibility: 
tural level, the less Cor 
nationalism, Living in 
poet, Johann Wolfga 
Eckerman: “You wil 
violent wher 
degree of cu 
where one 


total forms of government and 
equently inspired writers to theorize pe 
the more democracy and the higher the cu E 
the less obvious) the incidence or intensity ° 
an age of genteel refinement, the great c 
ng Goethe, for example, wrote to his ee 
l always find nationalism strongest and ee 
e there is the lowest degree of culture. But there exists 3 
Iture where national antagonism vanishes altogether ea 

stands, so to speak, above nations.” The great Gemmi 
poet undoubtedly envisioned here an exceptionally idealistic et 
culturally motivated type of internationalism in complete contras 
with the narrow forms of power-inspired nationalism discussed above. 
Unhappily, twentieth-century politics does not give us much encour 
agement in terms of dreaming about a high state of universal civiliza 
tion where all national aspirations would automatically “wither 


3On the contrary, as the British state: 


sman and League of Nations advocate 
Norman Angell remarked in 1932, * 


e 

political nationalism has become for e 

European of our age, the most important thing in the world, more impor! life 

than civilization, humanity, decency, kindness, iety; more important than life 

itself.” Unhappily, in view of the Hitler, Stakn, and even De Gaulle PE 

riences of the past thirty years, Sir Norman’s observation seems complete y 

justified. See Boyd C. Shafer, Nationalism: Myth and Reality (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1955), pp. VI-VIII. [Emphasis added.] 
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Although it is difficult to draw airtight categories for the various 
power-types of modern nationalism, three major patterns seem to be 


in existence today. 


b> a) Negative Against Positive Nationalism. 


These unusual terms hide some obvious ideological phenomena. 
Speaking to members of the U. N. General Assembly in August 1958, 
the then Iranian delegate, Dr. Djalal Abdoh defined “negative na- 
tionalism” as the overpowering of small nations by larger states. He 
then warned the Arab nations of the Middle East that this form of 
nationalist aberration might in the end cause their destruction. Am- 
bassador Abdoh also added that a healthy attempt to counterbalance 
such negative nationalism would be the lifting of standards of living 
in the Middle East and the search for “harder political agreements” 
protecting the small countries against large-state exploitation. 

Positive forms of nationalism would obviously stress strategies of 
dynamic action, a forceful advance rather than the cautious main- 
tenance of the status quo or especially a call for retreat. It would be 
the “Big Stick” policy so forcefully advocated by Theodore Roosevelt, 
an aggressive assertion of the nation’s manifold “vital interests” with 
minimum regard paid to the legitimate concerns of other countries. 
In a period of uninterrupted Cold War tactics by the two major power 
blocs of world politics, it is exceedingly easy to illustrate such national 
efforts of positive nationalism. Any psychological, political, propa- 
ganda or economic warfare campaign of the contemporary Cold War 
pattern would clearly fit the broad definition of positive nationalism. 
These are the types of nationalist assertions which tend to threaten 
peace, whether regional or global, and which continually test the 
leaders and organizational structure of the United Nations in their 


attempts to deter individual aggression. 


> p) Overt Against Covert Forms of Nationalism. 


sm usually appears in the form of unmistakable acts 
mass actions, or explosions which are moti- 
ational sentiment. Mass approval or at 


Overt nationali 
of popular demonstrations, 
vated by a clearly defined n: 
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least majority support of the population is a significant ingredient 
in overt nationalism. 

Covert or latent nationalism, on the other hand, implies feelings 
or attitudes usually shared only by a minority of the population, an 
elite group which works undercover and surreptitiously toward an 
indirect realization of its nationalistic goals or expectations. Covert 
nationalism is usually a minority-group expression. Whenever a 
society reaches the emotional “boiling point,” it is not society as a 
whole which reacts in that manner, but usually a minority group. 
It is the latter that feels free to react with vigor to all forms of “sensed 
injustice.” Such latent sources of nationalism will explode into the 
open not merely because of the existence of intolerable social circum- 
stances, but just as often because of the parallel presence of individual 

i nly induce members of this minority 
table. Covert nationalism is translated 
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and how does a political and military eruption occur—thus quali- 
tatively changing the non-violent underground pattern into an openly 
and brusquely violent approach to modern nationalism? What com- 
bination of specific factors was, for example, necessary to produce a 
remarkably successful silent revolution in Poland as against the 
unsuccessful blood bath which drowned the nationalist uprising in 
Hungary? 

It is almost impossible to answer these questions. Violent forms of 
nationalism seemed to have characterized the exploited ex-satellite 
nations of Eastern Europe as well as the politically unsettled, former 
colonial regions of Africa and Southeast Asia. Beyond the indigenous 
sources of deep social dissatisfaction, the picture is further clouded 
by such external pressures as the impact of communism, pan-Arabism, 
or anti-Western xenophobia, which add to the fuel of local national- 
ism and inevitably contribute to broader and more violent conflagra- 


such external influences are responsible for trans- 


tions. Frequently, 
s into national 


forming non-violent and practically dormant situation: 
riots of mass violence. 


NATIONALISM AS A REGIONAL CONCEPT 


This category draws a sharp distinction between regional and local 
forms of nationalism. Possibly one of the greatest paradoxes of 
twentieth-century world politics is the fact that nationalism itself 
has ceased to be a national phenomenon and instead has emerged as a 
regional product. Regionally oriented nationalism rather than one- 
state nationalism seems to be the order of the day. Nationalism, in 
the modern aviator's term, has hedge-hopped across the traditional and 
more narrowly drawn previous boundaries of the single sovereign 
as faced a much broader horizon. Its contemporary 
ists of a regionally linked group of five or 
six states that seem to share the same national aspirations, phobias, 
problems, and expectations, and project the old-fashioned type of 
nationalism onto a wider stage embracing a far broader scope. 

This regional nationalism, cutting across individual state boun- 


state, and h 
“sphere of influence” cons 
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Although several attempts had been made on his life, whenever President 
Sukarno of Indonesia addresses a mass meeting such as this, he holds the 
crowd spellbound. Until his recent loss of power and prestige, Sukarno 
skillfully balanced between East and West and helped to bring Indonesia 
to a dominant position in Southeast Asia. Wide World. 


daries in the form of an “Operation Hedge-hop,” greatly complicates 
the existing picture and adds to the aura of political confusion. Unde- 
niably, the regional appeal of Nasserism as a pan-Arab idea makes 
it a more complex political phenomenon and harder to define than 
the nationalism of a single Middle Eastern Arab state. Political lead- 
ership generally justifies itself in the name of the “public good”; but 
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how shall the “public good” be defined in Middle Eastern politics? 
Shall leaders act in the name of nations — Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Iran? 
Shall they seek some larger constituency — an “Arab nation” or an 
“Islamic unity”? The professional literature agrees that the attraction 
of larger units for political leaders operates in all times and places, 
and that particularly throughout the Middle Eastern area such claims 
of regional and racial unity are continuously bolstered, and frequently 
compromised, by the fervent demands of an explosive nationalism. 

The area is rocked by deep-seated conflicts of loyalty, some on the 


regional level, others purely local. The term “Middle East” is in itself 


devoid of any specific and clearly tangible content. All local leaders 


speak of a larger unity, but they are divi 

stress either Arab or Muslim symbols of identity. According to one 
imaginative description: “Any accurate Middle East landscape will 
depict the political ties that bind in pale pastels over a distant horizon; 
the bold primary colors in the foreground will represent multiplicity 
and diversity.”* 

Colonel Nasser’s Egypt is the best illustration of this point. Nasser 
has talked of the “Three Circles” or orbits of his projected appeal, 
which is a type of pan-Arabism. The first circle is Egypt, with its 
rapidly growing population of 31 million; the second is composed 
of about 55 million Arabs in the Middle East proper; while on the 
broadest practically super-regional) stage Nasser would like to 
involve the 300 million Arabs in an area stretching all the way from 
Zanzibar to Indonesia. Eventually Nasser foresees a single, gigantic 
Middle Eastern Arab state bound together not only by Arab and 
Moslem symbols, but also (as a French writer said of Nasserism) by 
a “variety of ideologies, ancient and modern, presenting a mixture 
of fascism, communism, racialism and (Turkish) Kemalism, topped 
off with ideas from the Koran. In the sphere of Arab nationalism, 
... (Nasser’s ideology) flatters and excites the crowd using themes 
that were announced at the beginning of this century by ... Arab 
ots in revolt against the Ottoman Empire. Nasser's ideology 


ded among themselves and 


patri 


4See Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Trad 
Middle East (New York: Free Press, 1958), 
Introduction.] 


tional Society: Modernizing the 
pp- xiii and 466. [Quoted from 
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contributes no new element and contains very little that is original.” 

The regional foundations of modern nationalism are both obvious 
and multi-faceted. The Arab Middle East has no ideological monop- 
oly on this particular approach to an ancient and vexing political 
problem. A characteristic statement from a Chinese Communist ofh- 
cial raised the issue of a specifically Western Pacific region ear- 
marked for the nationalism of the Western Pacific peoples. In a 
recent message to the Chinese Nationalist government, Marshal Peng 
Teh-huai, Red China's former Defense Minister, had this to say: 
“Why should a country in the East Pacific have come to the West 
Pacific? The West Pacific belongs to the people in this region, just as 
the East Pacific belongs to the people over there. This is common 
sense, which the Americans should have. There is no war between the 
People’s Republic of China and the United States. . . . Friends in 
Taiwan, there are flames of war between us. They should be stopped 
and extinguished. .. .” 

The siren voice is clearly heard behind the camouflaged suggestion 
of an all-Chinese, all-Western Pacific nationalism that is supposed to 
bring the “two Chinas” closer together—on Communist terms, of 
course —in order to turn them afterward against the hated intruder 
from the East Pacific. The West should belong to the West and the 
East to the East — and the two should never meet. This seems to be 
the dubious rationale of the “threat-plus-promise” message cited here. 
If such thoughts on a regionally oriented nationalism were allowed to 
crystallize, they would undoubtedly lead to rigidly and regionally 
isolated political systems at constant loggerheads with each other. 
A closed system of Nasserism or Communist-controlled Chinese 
nationalism could never act as a guardian of regional peace or stabil- 
ity—on the contrary, it would add further explosive features to an 
already precarious and teetering world order. Like Hitler’s Fortress 
Europe or Japan's super-ambitious Co-Prosperity Sphere dream, these 
nationalistically inspired and belligerently fortified geopolitical re- 


5 See Jean Vigneau in his The Middle East in Transition (New York, 1958), 
passim. This statement is further analyzed by Andrew Gyorgy in Studies in 
International Politics (Newport, Rhode Island: U. S. Naval War College, 
1959), Chapter 3, “Nationalism in International Relations,” pp. 50-69. 
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gions would, in the long run, inevitably lead to a subdivision of the 
world in two or three fully mobilized armed camps engaged in deadly 
competition with each other. To this extent then, the idea of a region- 
ally motivated nationalism takes the student right back to the power- 
oriented concept analyzed above. Modern nationalism and political 
power seem to be inextricably interwoven phenomena, one strengthen- 
ing or triggering off the other in the shape of a continuously revolving 
vicious circle. 


NATIONALISM AS A REVOLUTIONARY DOCTRINE 


intimately connected with the ideas 


There are two simultaneous aspira- 
f nationalism: one, indi- 


The concept of nationalism is 
of both freedom and revolution. 


tions built into the political phenomenon o 
vidual and the other collective. The former implies the freedom of 


the individual to join the nation of his choice, while the latter pre- 
from domination by another nation. 
Thus the revolutionary struggles of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
Europe gain added significance when viewed from the parallel per- 
spective of nationalist struggles for collective freedom as well as for 
individual self-assertion. : 
In 1848 a handful of European political leaders engaged in violent 
revolt against a feudal and dynastic past which had shackled down 
the emerging forces of modern nationalism. The nation, at this point, 
came to be regarded as a kind of collective personality with certain 
inalienable rights of its own. A nation should be free from oppression, 
so the theory postulated, both from within and from without. Political 
evil was equated here with the enemies of freedom and of a collec- 
tively expressed feeling of national consciousness. The most signifi- 
cant value appeared to be the determination of the state to lay down 
the limits of its own competence, its own national aspirations, and its 
ve to freedom within its boundaries. Thus was 
tern world’s key political principles: national 
ich at frst successfully fulfilled the postulates 


supposes the freedom of a nation 


own convictions relati 
born one of the Wesi 
self-determination, wh: 
of both democracy and nationalism. 


World War I seemed to confirm the importance of self-determina- 
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tion as an active, operational symbol. The Western alliance fought 
the war in the name of self-determination and subsequently insisted 
on a peace treaty settlement that strongly reflected this principle. 
Austria-Hungary, Western Russia, and the new frontiers of Germany 
followed in large measure the expressed will of the local populations 
concerned. At this point the clarity of an attractive but highly 
abstract theory became badly clouded by complex practical considera- 
tions. Woodrow Wilson may have been thoroughly realistic in 
accepting the widespread and insistent demand for self-determination; 
however, in many parts of Europe there simply did not exist adequate 
geographical lines separating rival nationalities into well-defined, 
politically and economically viable “homogeneous blocs.” In addition 
such essential criteria for state boundaries as strategic demands and 
historic claims seldom happened to coincide with the prevailing lines 
of demarcation offsetting individual nationality groups. Hence, 4 
Europe based on self-determination automatically implied a Europe 
of conflicting minorities. 

The spirit of nationalism, as embodied in the Principle of self-deter- 
mination, can assert itself successfully only in such cases where at 
least three elementary requirements fo 
“co-exist” or parallel each other: 

(a) an understanding of the role of law, 

Cb) firmly ingrained national habits of c 

Ce) the elements of an educated elite. 

If these simple but significant pre-conditions do not exist, then the 
cause of good government is sacrifice 
resulting in such violent explosions of runaway nationalism as 
Nasser’s Egypt or Castro’s Cuba. Unhappily, not only are some of the 
fundamental criteria mentioned above missing in the newly emerging 
“independent” countries of Asia and Africa, but also self-determina- 
tion outside Europe now implies a great deal more than the mere 
absence of foreign control. It has gradually acquired an economic 
connotation and definitely includes the notion of economic well-being. 
Thus, the classic formula for national self-determination has become 


a potentially perilous concept open to exploitation by “anti-imperialist” 
ommunist propaganda. 


r successful self-government 
ivil discipline, and 


d for the idea of self-government 
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This note of warning is both timely and appropriate. If indiscrim- 
inately applied, self-determination will produce economically weak 
and politically non-viable failures, but if too narrowly interpreted, 
and restricted merely to colonies, then national self-determination will 
arouse an immense amount of anti-colonial resentment. If this resent- 
ment were then coupled with the political opportunism of the Soviet 
bloc Cor any other ideologically crystallized “bloc” of countries), the 
consequences of such a peculiar marriage could easily be fatal. Perhaps 
the term “self-determination” itself should be dropped because of the 
peculiar exigencies of mid-twentieth-century world politics, and pos- 
sibly be replaced by such other categories as self-government, inde- 
pendence, collective security, economic security, and the protection of 
human rights —all in the framework of the general safety and welfare 


of the world community. 


NATIONAL COMMUNISM OR COMMUNIST 
NATIONALISM? 


In the Western world the problem of nationalism has been closely 
interwoven with self-determination and the timely issue of colonial- 
ism. In the East, the crucial puzzle is clearly mirrored in the manifold 
compromises, conflicts, and variations between the themes of Com- 
munist ideology and an ever-present nationalism. The combination of 
these two forces is a fantastically potent mixture whose ingredients 
are not always easy to isolate. 

On the whole, two major alternatives are presented by the inter- 
mixing and cross-fertilization of communism and nationalism: they 
are either in open conflict or reinforce each other in a fairly harmo- 
nious or closely interrelated manner. The former hypothesis raises 
several challenging questions. Which of the two is more permanent, 
more pervasive, Or deep-seated? Which one is likely to outlast the 
other and vindicate itself in a long-run competition of fundamental 
political movements? Which has the more significant appeal to the 
masses of mankind, and which of the two has the more profound 
impact in terms of the broad sweep of human history? 
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Studying the evidence of history, we find that nationalism has 
always prevailed over the short-run impact of any ideology, be it 
National Socialism or communism. Short of tyrannical mass murder, 
Hitler-type genocides, or Soviet-staged blood baths, nationalism has 
proven to be the more vital force emerging from the final round with 
at least a partial, if not total, conquest. In such situations nationalism 
restored itself and arose Phoenix-like from the ashes of destruction or 
despair, while the ideology or “ism” of the hour was generally 
incapable of reviving itself. Only infrequently could the impact of 
bayonets, the sheer terror of military or police methods succeed in 
restoring the hated political system at the expense of defeating the 
local nationalist movements. The five violent partitions of Poland, 
combined with the bloody suppression of a series of patriotic revolts 
led by her heroic leaders, sadly illustrate the point that brutal and 
naked power is temporarily capable of silencing the protesting voice 
of nationalism. d 

It is perfectly clear that an internationally motivated, organized ~ 
oriented ideology like communism cannot, in the long run, avoid open 
clashes or at least latent controversies with the all-pervasive impact 
of modern nationalism. Wherever Soviet-dominated communism 
revived its international appeal and engaged in more vigorous activi- 
ties involving foreign Communists, it had to resort openly to the 
familiar brutality of Stalinism to gain even limited objectives and 
accomplish even minimal international results. Conversely, wherever 
Stalin decided to turn inward into Soviet Russia and re-focus his 
attention on such domestic goals as “Socialism in One Country,” for- 
eign Communists — yes, even the most hardened Comintern agents — 
began to breathe easier since they expected to be able to steer clear 
of an inevitable clash between the international aspirations of commu- 
nism and the localized ambitions of a fierce nationalism. 

Is there a safe passageway between the Scylla of nationalism and 
the Charybdis of communism? “If you can’t destroy them, join them!” 
claims a well-known proverb. Indeed, there are a few limited case 
studies in which the initial vigor of one of these politically motivat- 
ing factors is reinforced by the other to the point where they seem to 
be inseparable ingredients of the entire, nationally applicable mixture. 
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As long as the operational details of Chinese Communism remain 
obscure, remote, and clouded by the immense social upheavals of 
domestic “communization,” we cannot truly classify Maoism in the 
category of national communism. This major but necessary omis- 
sion then restricts us to a study of Poland, Yugoslavia, and most 
recently of Rumania as the three prototypes of contemporary national 


communism.® 


FEATURES IN COMMON 


Poland, Yugoslavia and Rumania offer an autonomist formula 
which is the heart of their national communism. It implies the Balkan 
and Eastern European peoples’ fundamentally “Let's go it alone!” 
attitude, which has always been uniformly antipathetic to foreign 
domination. This long-term, historic perspective has recently been 
reinforced by a short-term and dramatic component, namely the chal- 
lenge of Kremlin supremacy and infallibility. We witness here a 
refusal to accept the slightest word of Soviet leadership as gospel, and 
an expression of the innate tendency to argue and answer back. The 
subject or exact occasion of a Soviet-Yugoslav, Soviet-Polish, or Soviet- 
Rumanian dispute is, generally speaking, of secondary importance. 
What matters is the incidence of the dispute itself — namely, that 
there should be a dispute at all. Until recently, the Soviet system was 


based on the absolute infallibility of the Kremlin; the crux of the 


deviationist pattern of national communism is that Tito and his East- 
ern European followers have kept challenging the essence of the 
doctrinal and practical infallibility of the Soviet Union. 

A secondary feature in common for all national Communist regimes 
is a demand for “elbow room,” for leeway in their internal policies 
and actions. Given the assertion of national unity, this pattern sug- 
gests that the Yugoslav and Polish rulers (and potential national 
Communist regimes anywhere else in the world) are fully aware of 
the delicate and perilous task they face in reconciling: 
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(a) the historically proven, sturdy nationalism of their people with 

(b) such unpleasant and practical realities of the Marxist-Leninist 
program as land collectivization, forced industrialization, and particu- 
larly with 

Cc) the ever-present and highly unpalatable legacy of contem- 
porary Stalinism, which at least until Nikita Khrushchev's disap- 
pearance in 1964, could be reduced to one general theme: a continu- 
ously subservient relationship to the Soviet Union. This is the essen- 
tially distinctive feature between internationally and nationally ori- 
ented communism: the objection to subservience indeed penetrates 
most aspects of the “deviationist” nation’s domestic life. 

A tertiary but important structural feature of national communism 
is its insistence on an independent foreign policy." This implies the 
capacity of taking opposite sides in ideological disputes, the freedom 
to disagree on any theoretical or practical interpretation of Communist 
dogma, and the tight to determine the nation’s own course in inter- 
national politics along the entire gamut of conflict-issues ranging from 
disarmament to bloc-voting in the United Nations. 

Since this pattern of behavior poses an open challenge to the 
global ideological unity and cohesion of international communism, 
modern nationalism at this point calls for heresy and disloyalty in the 
Communist camp. These are the foreign policy aspects of “deviation- 
ism.” In its original meaning, to “de-viate” refers to getting off the 
toad, straying into unknown and uncharted regions. Tito and, to a 
lesser extent, Gomulka and the other “pocket-Titos”, have found to 
their surprise or sorrow that until recently in the rigidly disciplined 
world of contemporary communism the crime of deviation consisted of 
even the slightest questioning or modification of the original dictate 
from higher authority. Refusing to recognize any shades or gray-zone 
colors in its narrowly defined black-and-white conception of loyalty, 
Soviet-dominated communism has left practically no “ 
for reinterpretations of domestic or foreign policies 
leaders or nation-groups. The challenge offered by nai 


‘elbow room” 
by individual 


tional commu- 


7 For Gomulka’s Poland 


the reader must substitute here “semi-independence” 
in foreign affairs. 
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nism has been most fundamental when the role of the Soviet Union 
as the permanent base for a Communist-organized world revolution 
was being questioned by the “deviationist” national Communist. This 
is the crux of Titoism, which has presented the most highly publi- 
cized and direct challenge to the Stalinist and post-Stalinist worlds 
of the Soviet Union and to its dependencies in Eastern Europe. 
Furthermore, as a prototype of Communist nationalism, Tito’s move- 
ment has already demonstrated that it is not confined to Yugoslavia 
alone, but is quite capable of causing further—and not always 
localized — infections throughout the Communist camp of nations, 


in large and small countries alike.® 


CONCLUSIONS: THE ROLE OF NATIONALISM 
IN THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 


f nationalism lightly brushed aside such factors as 


This analysis o 
agricultural productivity, 


problems of under- or over-population, 
industrial development, the shortage or plenty of capital, or the extent 
of traditional ties between ruling elites and the masses of the ruled. 
Instead, our concept of nationalism stressed the all-pervasive role of 
its ideological components and viewed it as a complex but dynamic set 
of political beliefs. Within this framework an important distinction 
must be drawn between Western and non-Western forms of nation- 
alism. The contrasting features and mushrooming conflict areas be- 
tween these two major patterns form the salient part of any discussion 


of contemporary national problems. 

One must agree with the genera 
political lilterature that despite the emer, 
anti-nationalist trends, nationalism in t 
most potent force for bringing about unity of actio 


] conclusion drawn from recent 
gence of numerous supra- and 
he Western world is still the 
n in our Western 


* observes Barbara Ward in her brilliantly written latest book 


deology (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1966), “have not 
tly they do not jntend to allow appeals 
(their) national interest . . .” 


8 “These nations,” 


Nationalism and Ideol 
abandoned Communism but apparen 
based on “Communist solidarity’ to contravene 


See p. 13. 
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society.® In effect, the impact of two total wars has further accentu- 
ated nationalism as the global conflicts themselves became primarily 
wars for national liberation. They have engendered a great and ubiq- 
uitous upsurge of national feelings as the smaller states of continental 
Europe and the adjoining Middle Eastern area have been engaged in 
a desperate struggle to gain or retain the tight to national freedom. 

Since nationalism remains a continuing force able to move and 
motivate masses of men, the problem is one of directing its myriad 
manifestations into constructive channels of international cooperation. 
To that end, explosions of national pride and of an overly exuberant 
national spirit will have to be curbed by mutual agreement and com- 
mon sense, enforced by certain supra-national agencies of international 
organization. 

Western nationalism is undeniably overshadowed by the challenge 
of new forms of nationalism in Asia and Africa, as well as by the 
potent and unusual mixture of national Communist stirrings in the 
Soviet-dominated world. The former category has one broad, “com- 
mon denominator”-type characteristic: although originally inspired by 
Western ideology, it has recently assumed a violently active anti- 
Western line. The flowering of Asian and African nationalism is an 
historically inevitable and predetermined process. The West cannot 
afford to oppose it; indeed such opposition would be doomed to failure 
from the onset and would retroactively prejudice the Western record 
of dealing with dependent peoples in search of their political freedom. 
The problem offers no easy and ready-made solution — on the con- 
trary, as pessimistically summarized by Dr. Pinson: 


We too in the European and American worlds might pause and 
consider the balance sheet of our own nationalism. We would do 
well to begin with the recognition of one somber and sobering fact. 
There seems to be no way thus far to stop humane, liberating and 
creative nationalism from developing into expansionist, aggressive 
and oppressive nationalism. The history of the West is studded with 

? See the interesting essay by Prof. K. S. Pinson on “Nationalism in the Western 
World,” (Washington, D. C.: Institute of Ethnic Studies publication, George- 


town University, 1959), passim; see esp. 1-12 for a fuller discussion of this 
point. 
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case after case of nationalism which was liberal and humanitarian in 
its incipient and aspiring stage, and which became shockingly belli- 
cose and oppressive in its triumphant stage. . . . Nationalism in its very 
essence proceeds with something like a dialectic process which makes 
such a degradation inevitable.?® 


A final remark on the relationship between national communism 
and the Western world might be appropriate. While not a particularly 
pleasant or palatable force on the contemporary world scene, national 
communism is a dynamic and explosive set of political beliefs: its 
challenge is directed unequivocally against international communism. 
To the extent that the national Communist is engaged in opposing 
the very same force which is the mortal and global enemy of the West- 
ern world, a simple lesson in logic will prove that national Communist 
regimes are worthy of our political attention and economic support. 
Anybody actively opposed to Soviet or Chinese Communism thus 
becomes a partner of the West, not automatically but cautiously, on 
d with definite strings attached. The gadfly-value 
imes and their continuing, although 
lly oriented communism 


a temporary basis an 
of the national Communist reg 
frequently indirect, impact on an internationa! 
make all such Western policies and supporting moves justifiable from 


a Free-World perspective. 
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Democratic Capitalism 


“It is now becoming more and more clear that the end of the sway 
of capitalism is drawing near in other countries, too, and that capital- 
ism is a system that has outlived its age and is bound to perish. The 
future is ours! The future is for Marxism-Leninism! The future is 
for Communism. . . -’ 

Thus spoke Nikita Khrushchev in 1958, slightly less than a hun- 
dred years after his mentor Karl Marx wrote: 


antly diminishing number of the magnates of 


. grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, 
but with this too grows the revolt of the working-class, 
. . The knell of capitalist private 
xpropriated." 


Along with the const 


capital . - 
exploitation, 
always increasing in numbers - - 
property sounds. The expropriators are € 
1 Karl Marx, Capital, translated into English by Ernest Untermann (Chicago: 


Charles Kerr and Co., 1906), Vol. L, p- 352. 
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Much has changed in a hundred years, but the official dogma of 
Marxist-Leninism is still: capitalism is doomed. The capitalism that 
Marx had in mind and the capitalism envisioned by Khrushchev and 
his successors were, however, two different things. “Capitalism,” to 
Marxists and non-Marxists alike, is a symbol at least as much as a 
reality. To the Marxist, it is the ultimate enemy which must be over- 
thrown and exterminated throughout the world. To the non-Marxist, 
it is a multi-faceted, complex system of ideas and actions which varies 
from time and time and place to place. It is, in fact, precisely this 
variation, this many-mansioned complexity which has frustrated 
Marx’s prediction espoused in Das Kapital, the Communist Manifesto, 
and other writings — that capitalism will explode and die. 

Today, the many faces of capitalism can be seen across the world — 
in semi-socialist India, where an enterpreneur persuades a banker to 
help finance a cloth-processing plant; in booming West Germany, 
where the main Volkswagen factory sits within sight of Communist 
barbed wire; in Argentina, where a trilingual wholesaler keeps the 
cables busy with orders for goods from New York and Rome. But 
perhaps above all other countries in the modern world, the United 
States is the epitome of modern capitalism. Given the experience of 
recent years, it seems to carry within itself not “the seeds of its own 
destruction” but rather the fruits of its own diversity. 

Twentieth-century American capitalism is characterized especially 
by a great deal of fluidity and dynamism, in which the increasing pro- 
ductivity of the economy provides continuous cause for a discussion of 
the problems of prosperity, inflation, hard-core unemployment, or 
maldistribution. It is also the only economy in the world in which a 
significant portion of the population has too much, rather than not 
enough, to eat and waste. What is happening in America is the logical 
culmination of centuries of industrial development — a vast economic 
change which is creating a highly geared “technological society” cen- 
tered on abundance and affluence. The contrast of the American 
experience with Europe’s aristocratic heritage has been summarized 
by Jonathan Hughes: “An open political and social structure was 
also an open economic one, and the chance for change was always 
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i “a As we have come to learn over the long period of our history: 
3 5 > 

echnological change in an open economy is cumulative, never final.”” 


THE ORIGINS OF CAPITALISM 


Pai g capitalism — in its European and 
refore in its American form —has an older history than other 
modern “isms.” Perhaps the first capitalist was St. Godric of Finchale, 
an early twelfth-century peasant who found some flotsam tossed up 
on a beach by a storm and proceeded to turn his discovery into the 
foundation of a flourishing export business. Soon, within the inde- 
pendent cities of Italy, Flanders, and northwestern Germany a new 
class of venturesome men loomed as makers of history. By 1300 we 
can discern the fundamental institutions of private property, savings, 
and investment in strategic spots across Europe — the basic institutions 
of capitalism. From that point forward, the urban bourgeoisie became 
steadily more significant, until by the Elizabethan Age merchant 
capitalism or “mercantilism” was dominant in many sectors of the 
Western European economy which previously had been overwhelm- 
ingly agricultural. 

At this point, America ent 
of semi-capitalist Europe to t 
mercantilist economy, with control ri 
nized into such corporations 
World with the 
for the stockholders 


But ironically enough, modern 


ered the picture as largely an extension 


he overseas wilderness. Thus it was a 
esting in the hands of the English 
as the Virginia Company, 

dual purpose of planting 
at home. Although 


n interpreted as a basically “liberal” 


force in the economic history of Western culture, the standard treat- 
of it is as the “economic equivalent of Machiavelli,” since its 
ward the strengthening of the power of kings 
merchant class whose loyalty under- 


merchants orga: 
which forged into the New 
colonists and making money 
mercantilism has recently bee: 


ment 
ends were directed to 
and princes by creating a strong 


girded the monarchy. 


Vital Few (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1966), p. 118. 
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By the nineteenth century a distinctive American capitalism had 
emerged. The fundamental difference between it and European 
capitalism lay in the joining of the new political tradition of democ- 
racy with capitalist institutions. These institutions, as developed in 
the mercantilist period, included not only private property, savings, 
and investment, but also the positive protection of the accumulation 
of wealth (now often styled by its critics “acquisitiveness”) by the 
structure of law, and the central role of private and corporate profit 
as the central motivating force of the system. Capitalism, as it has 
developed in the United States, thus combines the traditions that 
government, representing a consensus-majority, protects “certain in- 
alienable rights” of individuals, that property ownership rests in the 
hands of individuals or groups of individuals as well as government, 
and that the political and economic sectors of society respond broadly 
to the needs and wishes of the bulk of the population. The last two 
factors, in particular, form the basis for the analysis of capitalism 
per se in the modern world and especially in the United States. 

The joining of the political stream of the American tradition — 
democracy — and the economic stream — capitalism — can nowhere be 
better seen than at the beginning of this country, 1776. In a broad 
sense, it was not only “the tyranny of George III” against which the 
American colonists rebelled, but also the merchant capitalism which 
dominated the British economy and its overseas branch. The year 
1776 was a time of ferment both in America and in England, and a 
new school of capitalist thought and action began to emerge. Appro- 
priately enough, two documents mark the year: the Declaration of 
Independence and Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations. The 
latter, sometimes called the economic equivalent of the political decla- 
ration of independence, was a call for freedom from the ancient and 
artificial restraints imposed by kings on men, and thus it became the 
Cornerstone of classical economic liberalism. Smith, a shrewd Scottish 
philosopher, put forward ideas which were to dominate European and 
American capitalism for over a hundred years; actually, some of the 
later economic Philosophers, such as Thomas Malthus and David 


Ricardo, were far more Tigorous in formulating their ideas — but Smith 
provided the rationale for the departure from mercantilism. 
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Free Society Democracy — The Marriage of 
Majority Rule and Individual Rights 
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however, that Adam Smith and 
not have an immediate impact 
Alexander Hamilton, the guid- 
of early politico-economic development in the United 
States, was the architect whose plans were followed, although Adam 

ates acted as “consultants.” The peculiar structure 


Smith and his associ: 
which resulted can only be understood in this light: Hamilton, a 


The peculiar fact of the matter was, 
the classical school of economists did 
on American economic development. 


ing genius 
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product of mercantilism, built an edifice which was modified and 
enlarged by the classical economic school of thought. 

The followers of Smith, now known as the classical economists or 
the economic liberals, stressed the fact that historically, government 
had always been in the hands of a very small group of men who 
directed the economy for their own ends. To escape from this, the 
first necessity was simply freedom. This deceptively simple term 
became the basic foundation of modern capitalism. In the capitalist 
society envisioned by Smith, government had the essential role of 
keeping peace—and not a great deal more to do; each individual 
could do anything he pleased as long as he was peaceful. 

In many respects Hamilton embraced Smithian doctrines. Thus he 
called for a “system of perfect liberty to industry and commerce” in 
the new country.® Such a system would lean on the natural advan- 
tages of the vast country and develop a class of entrepreneurs who 
would lead the United States to unheard-of prosperity. Thus, it was 
freedom of the individual that was basic. What came to be known as 
“laissez-faire theory” was never, in fact, followed in the United States. 
From the day of Hamilton's Report on Manufactures, capitalism 
developed as a system in which government acted as the handmaiden 
to free, competitive enterprise. The major cause of England's eco- 
nomic progress before 1700 was probably the efficiency of her business 
-stock companies; during the century, 
merican and French Revolutions, she 
made great Progress because of the improved industrial technology 
nizations. In the American atmosphere, 
technological Progress resulted almost at once, stimulated by the 
friendly federalism of Hamilton. To “individual freedom” was added 
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THE FREE MARKET ECONOMY 


ty and low prices, means that the 


The free market, implying quali 
Under such a system the efficient 


consumer chooses what he wants. 
will be rewarded and the inefficient will be put out of business. Com- 
petition, which lies at the core of the system, brings progress through 
hard work and eliminates those who are not fit to compete. The 
fundamental laws which Smith’s intellectual descendants laid down 
are best known to economists as Say’s Law of Markets, and to the 
public — in popularized form — as the “law of supply and demand.” 

Unfortunately, the theory laid out by Smith, adumbrated and elabo- 
rated by Ricardo, Malthus, J. B. Say, and others, had certain conse- 
quences. One of them lay in the root of the theory that there was a 
natural order of things which regulated the economy through what 
Smith called “the invisible hand” of self-interest. Although this was 
probably wrong from Smith’s point of view, the net result was that 
labor came to be regarded as simply an object of supply and demand 


like any other commodity. Capital was needed by an enterprising 


individual capitalist, so he sought to get it as cheaply as he could with 


a low interest rate; materials were needed, and he tried to buy them 


cheaply. Why should labor be treated differently? Labor was com- 
petitive on the market and early capitalism gloried in keeping it 


that way. 

The cheapest kind of labor was unskilled child labor, and there 
seemed to be good reason for using it freely during the Industrial 
Revolution in England and America. T. S. Ashton, a twentieth- 
n who is far from unfriendly to the capitalist entre- 
preneurs of the Industrial Revolution, declares: “The story of the 
factory ‘apprentices’ is a depressing one. The children, many of them 
only seven years of age, had to work twelve, or even fifteen, hours a 
day for six days a week.”! J. L. and Barbara Hammond were even 


harsher in their verdict on the exploitation of children to increase the 


4T. S. Ashton, The Industrial Revolution 1760-1830 (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948), p- 113. 
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profits of the manufacturer, concluding that the children endured an 
existence in which “their young lives were spent, at best in monoto- 
nous toil, at worst in a hell of human cruelty.”® 

Probably the most important result of capitalism as it developed 
in England, America, and Western Europe during the mid-nineteenth 
century was a gradual but very definite increase in production, which 
began to create abundance. This in turn raises the question: is it right 
for large segments of a generation to be sacrificed for the future wel- 
fare of its descendants? By the time that Friedrich Engels wrote his 
Condition of the Working Classes in England in 1844, some measures 
were already being undertaken to correct the worst excesses of early 
capitalism. But the system was firmly rooted and ready to embark 
upon its most triumphant period in its greatest locale: the United 
States between the Civil War and the Creat Depression. 


Democracy — Socialistic or Capitalistic? 


Democratic Democratic 


Socialism Capitalism 


Economic Tendencies Cooperation 


Planning 
Key Sectors Public 
Equalitarian 


Competitiveness 


Governmental Emphasis 
Property 
Social Emphasis 


Economic Balance 
Largely Private 
Libertarian 


THE EMERGENCE OF AMERICAN CAPITALISM 


During and after the Civi 
rapidly, and industrial-finan: 
large concentrations of capit: 


l War the United States industrialized 
cial capitalism reached its apogee with 
al, a substantial degree of mechanization, 
and a vast mass of impersonal labor. The individual entrepreneur 
who worked alongside his employees began to be replaced more and 
more by corporate managers, and competition was modified by an 
increasing trend toward monopoly — which its critics often called 
“trustification.” The English Philosopher Herbert Spencer updated 


5J. L. and Barbara Hammond, The T, Lab ‘60-1832 (London: 
Longmans Green, 1925), p. 33. oe Ter fe esa 
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and streamlined Adam Smith; his version of “Social Darwinism” 
translated Darwin's ideas of “natural selection” into the economic 
realm. This took the United States by storm and made respectable 
the competitive pursuit of wealth from industry. Before the Civil War 
the great American names were Washington, Jefferson, Clay, Web- 
ster, Calhoun — political figures all; from 1865 to the turn of the 
century the great names were Rockefeller, Carnegie, Morgan, Van- 
derbilt, Harriman — men from the world of business and finance who 
represented the capitalist ideal of Social Darwinism. Social Darwin- 
En needed only the vigor of a Vanderbilt, the inventiveness of an 
Edison, and the financial skill of a Morgan to furnish and fully equip 
a new American faith — a faith that capitalism could conquer all and 


make life endlessly fruitful. 

In this system free enterprise and “laissez-faire” were basic symbols. 
The Hamiltonian ideal in American economic life became, however, 
argued that America’s business elite talked 

regarded as quite 


one way and acted another. While government was 
rol business were rejected 


inefficient, and its feeble attempts to cont 

as “unnatural,” and a threat to progress and indeed to morality, gov" 
ernment in the United States from the 1860's on became increasingly 
the handmaiden of industry and commerce. The Hamiltonian union 
of business and government became to an ever-increasing extent a 
partnership in which the former was more and more senior. By the 
1880's there emerged a distinction which became a fundamental psy- 
chological force in American life: that which was private was pro- 
ductive, progressive, sound; that which was public was unproductive, 
suspect, and perhaps unnecessary: 

But as capitalism grew, concentrated private power grew. This was, 
and is, the fundamental dilemma of American capitalism — the prob- 
lem of power. As far back as Adam Smith, there had been a fear of 
monopoly, of the concentration of economic power- And free com- 
petition in the open market was the basic shibboleth, the very battle 
cry of capitalism. In 1873 a congressional committee sounded the 
tocsin: “The country is fast becoming filled with gigantic corporations 
wielding and controlling immense aggregations of money and thereby 


p a 
commanding great influence and power.” 
The movement for consolidation gathere 


even stronger; it can be 


d momentum in the 1880's 
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and 1890's, but met with increasing alarm. The rapidly growing 
masses of industrial labor in America were subjected to new and 
frightening phenomena. Workers became consumers largely of the 
products of other men’s labor; the structure of the economy became 
so complex that it was bewildering; and perhaps most important, the 
workers became more and more dependent on their jobs as their very 
lives, facing an increasingly impersonal economy which seemed to 
cast them aside in times of recession or “panic.” 

American workers, however, did not respond in accord to the Marx- 
ist dicta, Class consciousness did not develop to any great extent; what 
historians of American labor have called “job consciousness” did. The 
ideology of capitalism as modified by Hamilton and Spencer placed a 
great deal of emphasis on freedom, on individualism, on private prop- 
erty, on competition; this ideology bit deep into the mind of the 
American worker. Most important of all was Cand is) the fact that 
the worker refused to view himself as a commodity, but rather as a 
human being with a voice in his economic and political affairs. In a 
democratic society workers have the means to protect themselves and 
forward their interests in many ways — only one of which is the ballot 
box. Haltingly and with numerous false starts, American workers 
turned to labor unions. To a substantial degree, unions in the United 
States have had the prime objective of securing higher wages and 
better working conditions for their members — in marked contrast to 
the politically oriented unions in many other countries. It can be 
argued that this “job consciousness” developed because the workers 
sought “more” without making fundamental alterations in the eco- 
nomic system of capitalism. Although labor unions have become most 
active politically since the depression, the main task of the labor move- 
ment is still economic: bargaining with employers. 


LABOR IN AMERICA 


American labor histo 
cause of the resistance 
tradition of violence in 


ry has been unbelievably bloody, largely be- 
to unionization by employers and the long 
American life, Managements refused to hire 
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union members, sometimes used spies to infiltrate unions, and organ- 
ized whole towns against them. Between 1892 and 1934, there are 
records of at least 184 murders of union members by company guards, 
3,111 cases of assault upon unionists, and indications that at least 
25,000 people were forced to leave towns in which they had previously 
been employed.® 

Despite this history of violence, the union movement remained 
essentially capitalistic in its nature. Labor wanted a larger share of 
the productive pie, and shared in the general rise of productivity as 
the economy expanded. Although labor participated somewhat in the 
protest movements against the growing concentration of economic 
power from the 1880's on, it was not until the Great Depression that 
it became a major factor in American economic life. 

By 1929 one-tenth of 1 per cent of American manufacturing corpo- 
rations owned 46 per cent of the manufacturing assets, and 1.2 per 
cent of the utility corporations owned 84 per cent of the assets in that 
field. The three largest automobile manufacturers made nine-tenths 
of all cars, the four largest cigarette companies produced over nine- 
tenths of all cigarettes — and both products were booming, along with 
most of the rest of the economy. Profits were high, life was free and 
easy, and politicians and economists alike predicted that “eternal 
prosperity” was the lot of every American. The 1920's were the hey- 
day of free-wheeling American capitalism, and it appeared that 


democratic capitalism was the wave of the future. 

But then came the Great Crash. Men looking for work dropped in 
the streets in starved exhaustion, once-dignified executives wound up 
selling apples on street corners, “bonus marchers converged on 


Washi d f s desperately trying tO salvage something 
AREN i 5 ks and destroyed the milk to keep 


from their work stopped milk ae Ber ant aaee 
rices up. Truly it seemed that American capitali s 

oe at ihe seams, that Karl Marx and V. I. Lenin were right after 

all. For they had said that not only monopolies, but also depressions 


would plague and destroy capitalism. 
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As the depression grew to staggering proportions, the government 
experimented desperately. The un-coordinated and rather frantic 
activity of the New Deal stimulated the economy, and (quite by 
coincidence) a new economic theory emerged as the foundation for 
a novel approach to capitalism.” It was still capitalism, although those 
who disliked the new ventures embarked upon claimed that socialist 
thinking had triumphed, and some went so far as to suggest that the 
country was being pitched headlong into either Fascism or commu- 
nism. The theorist of the new-style capitalism had one thing in com- 
mon with Adam Smith — he came from the British Isles, 

John Maynard Keynes has had a lasting impact on American 
capitalism; to a lesser extent, his ideas are felt thr 
ist world. The impact of “Ke 
“managed democratic capital 
down of the “laissez-faire” the 
and public depression would 
little understanding of Keyne 
the New Dealers headed by 
his concepts almost intuitivel 


‘oughout the capital- 
ynesianism” — or what might be called 
ism” — began with the obvious break- 
ory that the excesses of private monopoly 
correct themselves. Although there was 
s’ theories in America during the 1930's, 
Franklin Roosevelt carried out some of 
y- Thus, the government poured money 
into the economy to “prime the pump”; this in actuality simply 
reaffirmed the old ideas about supply and demand, but approached 
the problem from the demand or consumption side rather than the 
supply or production side. It emphasized purchasing power, suggest- 
ing that wide, self-aggravating downswings in the economy could be 
corrected by inducing greater demand through the increase of pur- 
chasing power in various sectors of the economy. 

From the 1930's through the 19 
gained the support of economists a 


Despite some variations in emphasis, the economic advisers of Presi- 
dents Truman, Eisenhower, Kenne 


dy, and Johnson all broadly agreed 
that Keynesianism provided the main course of actions to preserve 
capitalism in America. Contrary to Marx and the socialists, Keynes 


of industry; but contrary to Adam 


160s Keynes’ basic ideas steadily 
nd the acceptance of politicians. 


opposed government ownership 
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Smith Cand turning Hamilton upside down), he advocated the use 
of strong governmental power to correct deficiencies in the economy. 
Government and business were still partners, but since the 1930's 
Washington — now the senior partner — has served as the economic 
as well as the political capital of the United States. 

A major feature of the New Deal era was a revolution in the status 
of labor. The government assumed responsibility not only for the 
stability of the entire economy, but also for the security and welfare 
of its working population. A substantial and healthy — but never quite 
“full” — level of employment was a central concern of the government; 
so was social security in such areas as old-age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, and aid to families with low incomes. The basic purchas- 
ing power of farmers was guaranteed through a complicated system 
of subsidies; savings deposits were guaranteed; and small businessmen 
were given the encouragement of low-interest loans. — 

In addition to the Great Depression, another historic force operat- 
ing in the world since the 1930's has helped to change the nature of 
democratic capitalism. This has been the impact of a permanent or 
semi-permanent war-defense economy, which began about 1940. 
Although there was substantial recovery by 1939, the United States 
found itself in a situation where private enterprise had been slow to 


follow the government's lead in “spending toward prosperity.” How- 
ever, within a year of the outbreak of World War II prosperity had 
returned in a big way — the economy leaped ahead, buoyed by the 
demands from abroad for war goods and by the start of a large-scale 


defense establishment. ; 

But it was not the same as the prosperous economy of the 1920 Se 
In the first place, the emphasis was 0n labor; a Harvard economist, 
Sumner Schlichter, suggested that the American economy T N 
“laboristic” rather than “capitalistic.” Government had become a y 
activist, with much permanent legislation affecting the —s ia 
on the books. Finally, and most significantly, the United States bade 
good-bye to its isolationist past 4 


nd plunged into its role as a world 
leader. Since 1940, a major part of the whole business framework has 
rested on government purchases an 


d entire industries have been tied 
to the national defense- 
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Long before World War II, two major changes had occurred in 
American economic habits which helped to lay the foundation for 
the “new economics” of Keynesianism. One of these was the gradual 
switch away from private savings to private debt; the other was the 
combination of increased wages with improved techniques of adver- 
tising. The traditional emphasis had been on the accumulation of 
bank savings, but during the 1920's widespread use of consumer 
credit developed and private debt increased substantially. Although 
the attitude of the citizenry toward public debt did not change until 
the depression and America’s entry into the war, the changes in 
private economic habits have helped to strengthen the new conviction 
that deficit spending was not only possible but sometimes desirable. 
The other change began shortly before World War I, with slowly 
rising industrial wages. Within a short period of time, advertising 
and selling techniques designed to cultivate and exploit new tastes 
began to assert themselves on a mass basis, The result has been a type 
of built-in acceleration which engendered a fundamentally inflation- 
ary attitude. 

At the end of World War II the national debt of the United States 
was greater than the annual national income. From then on it climbed 
slowly, while the national income climbed much faster as the built-in 
accelerator worked. From 1945 on capitalism has shown a flexibility, 
a dynamic ability to adjust and expand —at least in its American- 
Western European form. Increasingly it has oriented itself toward a 
high-skill level based on education and technical training. Challenged 
by Soviet technology, Western capitalism has developed some remark- 
able inventions — electronic computers, transistors, turboprop jets, tel- 


star, and an endless variety of new structural materials such as 
polymers. 


The advantages of the new technol 
were numerous — higher productivity, 
less clumsy process of production. 
central problem of the economy as n 
but also a continuing factor: purch 
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the total economy. The aim of boi 
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ot only a depression phenomenon, 
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labor unions, farmers, consumers) and the “public sector’ (govern- 
ment) became a type of dynamic equilibrium in an economy that 
would move forward in lively but stable growth at a steady rate. The 
underlying and continuing issue became one of providing sufficient 


employment, income, and purchasing power for the bulk of the 
society. 


CAPITALISM COMES OF AGE 


In many respects, post-war capitalism in America retains the core 
of the traditional system. Private property, incentive, enterprise — these 
significant terms help to explain modern democratic capitalism. The 
market economy remains, with profit of the corporate firm as a central 
feature. In this “mixed economy,” where there is far greater govern- 
mental activity than in the nineteenth century, the function of the 
federal government is to provide favorable conditions for an increasing 
and well-diffused prosperity, standing ready to step in if the un- 
planned economy falters. The broad economic objective of modern 
capitalism appears to be the achievement of high and rising levels of 
income and consumption under conditions which allow for individual 
advancement and free choice. 

However, there are many criticisms of the system in practice. Some 
influential critics express the classical tradition in attacking the in- 
creasing power of government within the economy. The classical view 
opposes the concentration of economic power in the hands of gov- 
ernment and organized labor, but is less critical of the growth of 
concentrated power in business. 

On the other hand, the large corporate entities, which dominate 
key sectors of the economy, have grown stronger and more profitable, 
and this has led to attacks by critics speaking from another perspec- 
tive. More than thirty-five companies recorded assets of over a billion 
dollars in 1963, and traditional competition appeared to be extinct in 
several of America’s most significant industries. Another criticism of 
American capitalism has been the major concern of government in the 
1960's: the nagging problem of poverty. As the economy has grown 
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more “affluent,” the gap between those at the bottom of the economic 
scale and the rest of society has grown greater. A substantial segment 
of the Negro population of the United States is economically poor by 
any measuring stick; many white workers with only an elementary 
school education share their plight, since students who drop out of 
school are poorly fitted for our highly automated and rapidly evolving 
economy. 

To an increasing degree, debate in the United States over the 
nature of the economy has resulted in a victory for those who advocate 
social legislation which provides a basic security for the masses of 
workers. ‘The democratic aspect of capitalism —in the response not 
only by the federal government but also by state governments — is 
reflected in the large number of laws dealing with workmen’s com- 
pensation, the outlawing of child labor, special curbs on the labor of 
women, minimum wage—maximum hour legislation, and especially 
social security. ‘Taken together, these provide several cushions which 
absorb the worst shocks the economy may inflict on the wage earner. 
From the economist’s standpoint, unemployment compensation is a 
basic tool of the modern economy: it provides not only a fundamental 
security for the individual worker who suddenly finds himself unem- 
ployed, but also offers a “counter-cyclical” tool by giving the worker 


purchasing power, thus ensuring the continued flow of dollars into 
the market to counter the spreading waves 


The emphasis in this “laboristic” Cbut c 
omy tends to be on basic security for the 
which now numbers well above seventy 
the desire to sustain and increase suff 
purchasing power and for security, 
government, and also to labor unio 


of unemployment. 

‘ontinued capitalistic) econ- 
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ns; in addition, almost every major 
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for its employees. The role of unions in the modern American econ- 
omy is especially significant. While less than one-fourth of all those 
in the labor force are union members, strate 
economy are organized. John K. Galbraith spea 
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power of Big Labor against the organized power of the Big Cor- 
poration. 

Another key problem in modern democratic capitalism is the fact 
that the individual seems to grow smaller as the economy grows larger. 
A spate of books which have been published since the early 1950's 
demonstrate the uneasiness of many citizens of the United States 
with respect to the question: what is left of individual freedom in 
society, particularly in the economic realm? While there is general 
acceptance of the economic desirability of concentrated corporate 
power, there is a great deal of uncertainty about its ultimate psycho- 
logical effect. While millions of Americans own stocks in corpora- 
tions, a relatively small group of highly specialized men actually direct 
the affairs of the large corporations and therefore make the crucial 
decisions for most companies. Some authorities suggest that the real 
answer to the problem of the concentration of economic power lies 
in a much greater right to the fruits of production through the widen- 
ing of the ownership of capital. 

Which direction will capitalism in America take? One avenue, 
suggested above, is through the increase in the ownership of stock 
by families, so that a significant portion of their incomes will come 
from this source. The proponents of such a solution point to the fact 
that already millions of families own stock and therefore have a keen 
interest in increasing productivity and resulting profits. The objec- 
tion to this proposal, however, is that wages and salaries, rather than 
interest on capital, remain the main source of income for most families 
—and will probably continue in the future. 

Another analysis suggests that countervailing power is the main 
reality of capitalism in the United States, and presumably will enlarge 
its role in the future. In general, a few experts like John K. Galbraith 
contend that “original market power” breeds a “countervailing power” 
and that the concept of competition as the automatic regulator of all 
markets is no longer valid. With the recognition of power struggle 
as the focus of the economy, the role of government becomes more 
vital. Some of Galbraith’s contentions have been vigorously disputed 
by other economists, and he freely admits that countervailing power 
does not function well in the midst of conditions of inflation. 
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Inflation is, in fact, the focal point of a third view of American 
capitalism. The Keynesian solutions for inflation are the opposite of 
those for recession or depression; in the event of a “slump” in the 
economy, as in the 1930's, the government should cut taxes, engage 
in spending, make credit easier to obtain, and in every way possible 
“prime the pump” of private spending, while the remedy for too much 
inflation is to increase taxes, reduce government expenditures severely, 
and tighten credit. As indicated previously, the depression-recession 
remedies are easy to apply. But this is not the case with the remedies 
for inflation. The economic accelerator applied by the government 
is highly acceptable, but the application of the brakes has never been 
popular. From a political standpoint, tax increases and the cutting 
of expenditures meet substantial resistance from the individuals and 


groups affected. Tightening of credit, while more feasible, also runs 
into criticism. 


Thus there has developed a school of thought which accepts built-in 
inflation, 


spiraling slowly upward, as necessary if the capitalistic 
economy is to prosper. This group of economists calls for continued 
government action to decrease unemployment, and suggests that idle 
manpower and plants are the real enemy of a prosperous capitalism, 


along with the failure to solve the problems of poverty and “under- 
consumption.” 


Some analysts have progressed beyond this point, and suggest that 


“full employment” of capital, labor, and resources is not enough. With 
the rapid rise of automation, a small handful of Western nations may 
be on the verge of greatly increasing their productivity while utilizing 
a much smaller labor force. There has been some discussion of what 
would have been a startling and perhaps subversive proposal a few 
years ago: divorcing work and income in such a way that at least 
some segments of society receive a “guaranteed annual income,” which 
would be the minimum necessary to sustain them. The “absolute 
constitutional right to an income” would primarily benefit the poor, 
the aged, the handicapped, and those who for various reasons find 
themselves at the fringes of a society which is discarding more and 
more of its labor force. 


This may be the future of capitalism. If so, a period of transition 
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lies ahead. The expansion of governmental activity is postulated by 
most members of the various schools of thought which have been 
sketched — but is bitterly opposed by a significant segment of the 
business community. This group believes that the “classical eco- 
nomics” of Adam Smith and the Manchester school can be adapted 
to current conditions, leading to a scaling down of governmental 
power. Since World War II acceptance of the continued expansion 
of government in the socio-economic realm has been in fact (although 
perhaps in somewhat disguised forms) the key question of all Ameri- 
can elections — and particularly of the elections of 1964. 

Many criticisms of capitalism are now outdated. But new criticisms 
have been raised, and not much has evolved in the way of answers. 
The reason is fairly simple: modern capitalism has been in a constant 
process of change. And this process has implied its adaptation to the 
needs of society, as determined by society itself. When the concen- 
tration of economic wealth and power in the hands of a few originally 
took place, the reaction of the public resulted in governmental inter- 
vention. This was true, to an even greater extent, when the Great 
Depression engulfed the world. The answer of democracy to the 

lepression was the use of government not as planner-manager-owner 
of the economic assets of the country, but as a balancer-modifier-leader 
of the economy. This social process, in turn, was the result of a unique 
combination: the long and relatively successful history of capitalism 
in the United States, coupled with the basically democratic demand 


that the economy be responsive to the needs and wishes of the 
electorate. 


Harold Laski, the brilliant Socialist intellectual, maintained that 
“economic democracy” was vital to the continuation of “political 
democracy.” Whether or not this is the case, certainly modern: cap- 
italism has emerged into a pattern different from the one that it 
displayed before. In the final analysis, it pivots around the govern- 
ment. So long as governments remain responsive to the desires of the 
majority of their electorates, and the pluralistic bases of such societies 
Continue to function in harmony with individual tights and liberties, 
we can speak of democracy and democratic capitalism. In the next 
chapter we turn to the political side of modern capitalism — democracy. 
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The Nature of Democracy 


oe “4 almost incapable of definition, although many brave 
EeEatttions oi to define it. This is because it has almost as many 
Mersis a the socio-political contexts in which the term is used. 
"People's D instance, frequently speak of Communist countries as 
iise the i and suggest that the Western countries that 
o in a different context are actually not democratic at all. 
nn Sa pe some Americans define the term “democracy” 
et rcs an confuse it with capitalism. Simply because demo- 
and in T i variants of it, have grown in the United States 
AoneafitalkE a : urope, some commentators have tended to dismiss 
Sadiki. aa base a not being democratic. In fact, Democratic 
some parts of a 2, "er is not only viable but thriving in 
democracy and a el aes should be pointed out, however, that 
Bedos derdo pitalism are not incompatible, and the history of 
pment demonstrates their joint operation — fre- 
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quently in friction with each other, but more often in essential 
harmony. 

Democracy is difficult to define, moreover, because it is always in 
evolution and never perfected. It may take decades or even centuries 
to build a democratic state — although of course it takes only minutes 
or hours of a military or totalitarian coup to overthrow it, in some cases. 
An even more fundamental problem, however, is that at least two 
seemingly contradictory elements — majority rule and individual rights 
—lie at the base of democratic societies. All of the world’s democra- 
cies, whether capitalist or socialist, have evolved gradually through 
processes which reflect the growing voice of the electorate. But while 
a fundamental factor is that elections determined by majority vote 
result in official decisions, certain basic rights of individuals or minor- 
ity groups are guaranteed by constitutional safeguards. 

So, in a democratic state the ruling power is ultimately the entire 
community, or at least the majority of the great bulk of the inhabi- 
tants. Today democracy, with a few exceptions, is representative 
rather than pure in form, resting on the idea that no man or group of 
men is wise enough to rule others without their consent. Essentially, 
democratic society goes back to the individuals composing it. Voting 
by the individual citizen is at the core of the democratic ideal. Even 
fascist and communist societies boast that their citizens come out to 
the polls in far greater numbers than people in democratic countries. 
The fact that totalitarian leaders make a fetish of voting shows the 
impact of the idea of majority rule, although the twist given to the 
ballot and the act of voting demonstrates the mockery involved. 
Voting is a necessary aspect of democracy, but is not of itself sufficient. 
At least as basic is the Bill of Rights. 

Americans who think of the Bill of Rights think of the Constitu- 
tion. Englishmen who know anything about the Bill of Rights, on 
the other hand, think of it in connection with the “Glorious Revolu- 
tion” of 1688 and the subsequent passage of a set of laws by Parlia- 
ment guaranteeing certain rights and liberties. Actually, both the 
English Bill of Rights of 1689 and the American Bill of Rights of 
1791 are restatements of a whole series of liberties slowly secured 
within the context of English society. In both the English and Ameri- 
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can experiments — for that is precisely what they were — rights were 
thought of as essentially negative, as protection for individuals against 
arbitrary acts of rulers. In this context the need was for government 
to be limited, to be checked, to be an object of continuing suspicion. 

As pointed out in the previous chapter, the American Declaration 
of Independence coincided in time with the writings of Adam Smith. 
Although some writers have suggested that the Declaration was 
“Viberal” while the Constitution was “conservative,” there is good 
ground for suggesting that both were “negative” —looking away from 
power and emphasizing the need to limit government. Democracy, 
as we know it, did not find favor among the authors of these docu- 
ments (except for Jefferson and Madison at a later date). They were 
familiar with the works of the great political philosophers, most of 
whom had had harsh words about democracy. Ironically, the Greek 
philosophers (Plato and Aristotle), whom the Founding Fathers 
quoted, were the only ones with first-hand experience in a democratic 
state, and were perhaps the most critical. The Greek polis or city- 
state did not seem to have much relevance or desirability from the 
standpoint of the eighteenth-century American. 

Madison’s frequently quoted words in The Federalist, Number 
Ten, are to the point: “. . . democracies have ever been spectacles of 
turbulence and contention; have ever been found incompatible with 
personal security or the rights of property; and have in general been 
as short in their lives as they have been violent in their deaths.” As 
Madison saw the existing situation in the period of the debate over 
the adoption of the Constitution, there was a real danger of the 
majority tyrannizing the minority. It was because of these fears, not 
only of Madison but of those who opposed the Constitution, that the 
Bill of Rights was added to the original document. 

The Constitution was filled with institutions designed to prevent 
too much democracy: the Senate with its equal representation of 
states and the long terms for its members, the division of powers 
between the states and the federal government, the establishment of 
a presidency separated carefully from the Congress, the indirect elec- 
tion of the President through a genuinely original device —the 
Electoral College, the indirect election of Senators Cuntil 1913), and 
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the provision for appointing judges to sit on the bench “during good 
eiie 
"a history and the story of its governmental institutions are 
replete with ironies, as Reinhold Niebuhr and others have pointed out. 
One of the ironies was that in the early history of the republic, two 
cabinet members seemed to move in different directions; but in actu- 
ality, Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton complemented each 
other. If Hamilton gave the impetus to capitalism in America, Jeffer- 
son inspired democracy, and the two together created the dynamic, 
progressive contradiction — American democratic capitalism. 4 
Jefferson felt that sound government resulted from a common an 
widely felt interest in public affairs, and such interest could be devel- 
oped only in small units. A government set apart from the people or 


reaching down to them from above was anathema to him. As Grant 
McConnell has put it: 


Almost from the beginning of American national history, the ablest 


political leaders realized that a commitment to liberty and equality 

implied a social structure free of the feudal orders of Europe and that 

this in turn posed a general problem of the political ordering of un- 
precedented numbers of people. For Jefferson . . . the solution lay 
in the agrarian democracy of small farming communities, 

The ideas of Jefferson had a 
history. Within a short time 
to disappear, and universal 
was the general rule in the 
political parties i 
majority rule as 


powerful impact on early American 
Property qualifications for voters began 
manhood suffrage — at least for whites — 
states by the 1820's. By 1840 both major 
n the United States clearly accepted the concept of 
the future basis of political appeals. 


EXPERIMENTS IN DEMOCRACY 


The growth of democratic 


government was resisted by a few signifi- 
cant political leaders, and th 


e French observer Alexis de Tocqueville 


1 Grant McConnell, Private Power and American Democracy (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1966), p- 102. 
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called attention to the dangers inherent in the worship of equality. 
It is important to note, however, that the United States was not the 
only example of a country with a trend toward democracy. The 
democratic tendency, in fact, was associated with reform and with 
attacks on corruption; while the British government prior to the 
1830's was notoriously corrupt, the Great Reform of 1832 not only 
broadened the base of suffrage to embrace much of the middle class 
but also resulted in a gradual improvement in governmental morality. 
In addition, it might be argued that the growth of democracy coin- 
cided with the rise of humanitarianism and the movements to abolish 
slavery, also with reform prison practices, and the elimination of 
illiteracy, 

Between the Napoleonic Wars and World War I there was a cen- 
tury of optimism, and democratic principles lay at the center of the 
optimistic mood. While critics of democracy continued to argue, they 
lost more and more ground. Denmark moved from royal absolutism 
to mass-based politics between 1848 and 1915; in 1848 Switzerland 
adopted adult male suffrage, which it still retains, and adopted the 
initiative and referendum as basic democratic devices in 1874; over- 
Seas countries with an Anglo-Saxon heritage — Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand — developed as democracies; Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Norway, France — these and other countries swelled the 
democratic tide. The flood tide broke in 1914, and democracy has 
barely held its own since. Yet the democratic thrust is still powerful 
in the world; such countries as Brazil, Chile, and Mexico in the West- 
ern hemisphere, and India, Israel, and Japan in the Eastern have 
moved toward the democratic ideal despite serious handicaps. 

Some countries which had tried democratic institutions before 
World War I and had failed were Austria, Italy, and Germany. Since 
1945, these nations (with West Germany providing the most impres- 
sive example as the “showcase of democracy,” in comparison with 
East Germany) have functioned as democracies — but their economies 
have not faced the challenge of depression and their politics have not 
been exposed to the challenge of honey-tongued demagogues. In most 
other democratic or semi-democratic states (India is an example), the 
Party system has not sufficiently matured, and too much reliance has 
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to be placed on the few leaders at the core of the society. Throughout 
Africa the desire for democratic practices is evident; but the social, 
educational, and economic prerequisites seem to be lacking, and per- 
haps two generations will be required before democracy will be 
securely grounded in most of the new states of that continent. 

A political system must have a social context, which helps to sus- 
tain democracy, if it is to become or remain democratic. As Germany 
found in the 1920's under the Weimar Republic, a carefully drafted 
constitution is necessary but not sufficient to nourish democratic 
practices. Sometimes the social context breeds inequality and discrim- 
ination, thus severely cramping democratic development. South 
Africa, for instance, can scarcely be labeled as democratic as long as 
apartheid prevails, and the travails of the American South in the 
1960's can be viewed as part of the necessary process of the extension 
of democratic elements to the last major segment of second-class 
citizens in adult American society. j 

Measuring sticks for the question: “how democratic is a given 
society?” are dificult to define. A frequently cited standard is the 
amount of popular participation. Nations which allow and encour- 
age free elections and have the basic control of government in the 
hands of elected representatives placed in office by the great mass of 
the electorate are defined as democracies. Obviously, some countries 
do better than others in this respect. Thus, power in England rests in 
the House of Commons, which can pass legislation without fear of 
executive veto or judicial nullification. Elections take place over key 
questions of policy, or when the Cabinet loses the confidence of the 
House. Yet England is not necessarily more democratic than the 
United States, although Americans generally do not vote in such great 
numbers as the English or other free Western nations. 

The case of governing powers being put in the hands of elected 
representatives without some kind of checks established by law °F 
constitutional practice is not generally accepted by most thoughtful 
students of democracy as necessarily the best yardstick. There is 
general agreement that government ought to be the agent of the people 
and give all the men “the equal protection of the laws.” But the core 
of the problem is the relationship of the majority to the minority, OF 
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to all minorities. In some democratic societies diversities of language, 
religion, and general cultural outlook make governing a ticklish task; 
Belgium divided between Walloons and Flemings, Canada with its 
vigorous French minority, Switzerland’s mélange of national tongues 
—all three are cases of what might be called experiments in “balanced 
democracy.” 

The tolerance of diversity and careful safeguards for pluralism in 
society are hallmarks of this balance. In senses other than language, 
the United States has gradually worked out a type of “balanced 
democracy” in which basic safeguards have been worked out for the 
fundamental freedoms of individual and minority rights. The clear- 
est expression of these rights at an early date was in terms of proper 
court procedures, and of a firm statement in the First Amendment to 
the Constitution to the effect that every individual must have the 
right to speak and write as he wished, so that he could think without 
fear of coercion — provided only that he did not interfere with the 
same right on the part of everyone else. 

So the necessity for society is to defend every person within it, no 
matter how weak or unpopular the person might be. A majority might 
be able to curb all opposition, except for this tradition which sets limits 
to power. When a minority Coccasionally even one individual) is 
able to prevent or hinder the achievement of a goal desired by the 
bulk of society, the problem of “balance” arises. Many political phi- 
losophers, including Jefferson and John Stuart Mill, have wrestled 
at length with this problem. Some have postulated that majority will 
should usually prevail on behalf of a unified community. Others have 
emphasized the primacy of the individual, with an underlying belief 
that the individual's search for self-fulfillment is the engine of demo- 
cratic social progress. While it may be assumed that the latter is closer 
to democratic capitalism, since capitalism has so strongly emphasized 
individual freedom in the economic realm, and that the “majorita- 
tians” are more sympathetic to democratic socialism, this is only a 
crude guideline and may not necessarily be accurate. 

The difficulty of the position that stresses the role of the individual 
as central to democratic society is that there is often a gap between 
the theoretical and the practical, the ideal and the reality. The ideals 
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of democracy are discussed in the educational system; but even before 
a person growing into adulthood casts his first vote, he finds cynicism, 
disillusionment, skepticism toward politics and politicians. In today’s 
society he finds that relationships between the citizen and his govern- 
ment are often remote, anonymous, meaningless, and coldly imper- 
sonal. Government has grown away from the individual, and is simply 
too big, confusing, and cumbersome. 

Given the individualistic tradition. and its eloquent exponents from 
Jefferson on, it is understandable that the growth of complex gov- 
ernment has met with such alienation. The notion that “government 
is a necessary evil” was linked in no small part to the history of nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century capitalism. As Galbraith has 
pointed out, one heritage of this is the tendency to hold private activity 
in higher esteem than public. Many individuals spend considerable 
sums on liquor, tobacco, or gambling while objecting strenuously to 


being taxed at comparable sums to support better schools, hospitals, 
roads or libraries. 


THE DEMOCRATIC STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


‘These conditions make democracy a difficult system to maintain, 
except in a mature society. The necessary conditions of democracy 
appear to be a well-developed educational structure, a network of 
mass-communication which allows people to be fairly well informed 
on public issues, a relatively stable economic system, and a rather 
consistent level of interest in government. The last condition, how- 
ever, is marred by the fact that in all democratic societies a significant 
segment of the electorate is frequently apathetic. Many political 
thinkers from Plato down through Roberto Michels have suggested 
that society develops naturally into two groups: the rulers and the 
tuled, the leaders and the led, the planners and the planned. This 
interpretation of society and human nature insists, therefore, that 
democracy is unnatural and is a “society of the stupid.” 

The argument that ruling is an art with specialized skills has been 
repeated most recently by Walter Lippmann, especially in his The 
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Public Philosophy. Lippmann feels that the complexities of modern 
government negate the possibility of effective control by the public.? 
Small groups have been formed to apply pressure on the government, 
and lobbying has become a fine art; some students of state government 
in the United States have emphasized the role of interest groups as 
paramount in influencing the processes of government in numer- 
ous states, and in the federal government as well. Any person who 
is highly interested and ready to devote time to public affairs, whether 
through a political party or through a private association (labor union, 
farm group, veterans organization, Chamber of Commerce, and so 
forth) soon discovers in such a situation that he has influence far 
beyond his own individual vote. 

Clearly, this does some violence to democratic theory. To ensure 
that majority rule actually prevails and individuals or minority interest 
groups do not become too strong, democracies have resorted to several 
institutional devices. Two such instruments are the frequency of elec- 
tions and compulsory voting. Frequent elections clearly fall into the 
Madisonian model of “balance,” since they help create instability and 
limit the continuance of power of a temporary majority. This helps 
to explain the relatively brief term of office which has been charac- 
teristic of many officeholders in the United States, both on the state 
and local levels. It was one of the major contributions of the 
Jacksonian period of American history, since Andrew Jackson and his 
followers keenly felt the necessity of returning to the people to con- 
firm or deny power to those in command of the government. 

In other democracies frequent elections are tied to the nature of 
the parliamentary system. In a period of flux and uncertainty there 
may be elections in relatively short spaces of time; but when one party 
establishes a definite hegemony in public opinion, they tend to be 
spaced much further apart. The other device, compulsory voting, is 
used with much more caution. This has been in use in Belgium 
since 1896 and in Australia since 1924, as well as in several Swiss 


? Lippmann argues that we have, in fact, moved in the wrong direction. He 
believes that democratic governments are controlled to far too great an extent by 


public opinion and interest groups, and that greater authority and leadership 
should be exercised by strong executives. 
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cantons. Australia tries to enforce the law strictly, but with light 
penalties. Some observers of the democratic process express grave 
doubts about the wisdom of such a system, since democracy in its 
essence should be the most voluntary of political philosophies. 

In the United States the tendency toward individualism has been 
a factor in the belittling of politics by many citizens who scorn 
“professional politicians” and speak slightingly of bureaucrats. In 
addition to the impact of the growth of capitalism, at least two other 
forces contributed to this feeling towards politics. One was the 
pervasive influence through the nineteenth century of the expanding 
settlement of the continent, with emphasis on individuals and com- 
munities dispersed throughout the country. The other was the image 
of government held by many people coming from Europe to America. 
The immigrants and their families had an abiding distrust of gov- 
ernment, along with bitter memories of non-democratic political insti- 
tutions being used for private interests. Curiously enough, this factor 
was a major contributor to the rise of local political machines dom- 
inated by “bosses.” Since the lower-class immigrants had immediate 
and concrete needs which could be met by local machines, they “inter- 
preted political and civic relations chiefly in terms of personal 
obligations, and placed strong personal loyalties above allegiance to 
abstract codes of law and morals.”? This “private-regarding ethos” 
clashed sharply with the more traditional “public-regarding ethos,” 
which had been developed by native middle-class Yankees who be- 
lieved in public service as an abstract ideal and stressed honesty, 
impartiality, and efficiency in government. 

The “public-regarding ethos” was associated with a theory of demo- 
cratic practice, which rested on the premise that individual voters 
would rationally examine alternatives and would decide who the best 
candidates were by a calm examination of their qualifications. This 
point of view, based on the Enlightenment concept of the educated 
and rational man, is not supported by the study of the political history 


3 Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 


1955), p. 9. See also Edward C. Banfiel i i ats 
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of democracies — especially that of the United States. Some business- 
men who loudly castigate corruption, venality, and waste in govern- 
ment strive to secure privileges, contracts, special licenses, and tax 
abatements from the same politicians they so busily decry! Research 
into voting patterns indicates that skillful campaigning, a pleasing 
personality, carefully written speeches and the clever use of well- 
devised propaganda techniques are of great importance in democratic 
election campaigns to voters who have little contact with government. 

Yet the “public-regarding ethos” is by no means dead. Two political 
scientists who have recently studied political attitudes in five demo- 
cratic countries (the United States, Great Britain, West Germany, 
Italy, and Mexico) cautiously suggest that a balance between activity 
and passivity is desirable for citizens, and that “the informed, involved, 
rational and active citizen is more frequently found in the successful 
than the unsuccessful democracies.”! A citizenry which must rely 
upon newspapers, radio, television, and other mass media for a picture 
of the day-to-day operation of government is faced with a series of 
problems: to assess the accuracy and impact of the information 
afforded society by the media; to sift out that which is lasting and 
important from the trivial and ephemeral; and to examine periodically 
the overall practices of governmental units. In view of the difficulties 
faced by citizens in a democratic state, it may be surprising that the 
record of the democracies is as good as it is. 

Of all the characteristics of democratic society which place it in 
contrast with authoritarian systems, one of the most fundamental is 
the role of political parties. Ironically, many citizens who believe 
profoundly in the necessity for high-minded public servants in the 
government spurn the party system — partly because the local “ma- 
chines” which so often lie at the roots of active politics in a given 


4 Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1963), pp- 338-339. z 

5 Numerous important commentaries exist on this point. See Murray B. Levin, 
The Alienated Voter CNew York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960); Robert 
Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956); William Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass Society (New York: Free 
Press, 1959). 
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area seem to be self-serving and little concerned with the public 
welfare. The single-party concept is a necessary part of authoritarian 
systems, but democracies could not subsist with a single party or, for 
that matter, with a monopoly of opinion by one group in the press. 
Two or more parties are a vital necessity to organize millions of citi- 
zens along lines of clear-cut thinking, and to give direction to the 
work of representative assemblies. They are, in fact, the basic mech- 
anism for uniting society and the state, and subordinating the latter 
to the wishes of the former.® 


THE STRUCTURE OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENTS 


The question of a two-party system versus a multi-party one, as the 
best vehicle for a democratic society, is frequently discussed. The best 
argument for a two-party system is that a multitude of differences of 
opinion are reduced to two relatively simple alternatives — usually 
couched in terms of parties or specific candidates. Some countries have 
a modified two-party system: England has two major parties, Labor 
and the Conservatives, and a minor one, the historic Liberals, while 
Canada has two major parties and two minor ones. Australia and 
most countries in Europe which are democratic, adhere to a multi- 
party system. A citizen of such a society, when asked about the virtue 
of the system, is likely to argue that it is far more representative than 
the two-party system, since it really reflects the numerous diverse 
interests of social groups and does not blur them into two artificial 
camps. The actual fact is that any party system is built around balance 
and compromise. In a two-party system the compromises are made 
within the party before the elections, and one segment of the party 
may emerge as the central point of the thrust toward election. In a 
three- or four-party system, the compromises come after the election — 


for instance, in the formation of a cabinet that can carry on a viable 
government by molding together a majority. 


ip aie The Web of Government (New York: The MacMillan Co., 
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Essentially, however, since democratic philosophy places a high 
value on freedom and diversity — not only among individuals but 
also in the groups they form — both the two-party system and the 
multi-party system divide into a Government and an Opposition. The 
fact that the latter, to use the British term, is a “Loyal Opposition”, 
highlights the fact that while there are differences between the parties, 
there is a strong consensus on basic principles of government. 

As for the United States, Government and Opposition Cor the 
words “Democrat” and “Republican”) are clearly misleading terms 
for understanding the role of the party in the democratic process. 
While these two huge aggregations of people exist, at least on election 
days and in legislative sessions, the country may be said to contain 
somewhere between two parties and one hundred parties for practical 
purposes. The extreme number of one hundred comes to mind when 
it is argued that the real basis of American politics is the state party, 
and that each of the fifty states possesses its own system and can be 
understood only in its own context. This concept has a kernel of truth 
in it. In fact, however, the suggestion of James M. Burns that on the 
national level the two parties divide into presidential and congressional 
Democrats and presidential and congressional Republicans seems to 
have some relevance in an analysis of Washington life. A type of 
multi-party system based on regional, racial, ethnic, economic, and 
religious differences actually exists in America; this is crystallized into 
two great coalitions for purposes of electing a President, but for not 
much else. 

Certain characteristics taken for granted in a two-party system 
distinguish democracies not only from authoritarian governments, but 
also from unstable or imperfectly structured democracies. One major 
instance refers to the transfer of power through peaceful means. The 
parties hammer away at each other during election campaigns and 
may broadly hint that the selection of the other party could mean a 
serious decline, or perhaps even the disintegration of the nation. The 
election takes place peacefully; if the governing party is beaten, they 
yield power more or less gracefully. The tone and temper of the debate 
among politicians changes overnight from vituperative comments to 
honeyed assertions of co-operation and good will. 
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A criterion for the emergence of a society from an elitist or rela- 
tively authoritarian tradition into the democratic pattern is the con 
duct of elections. Mexico and India, for instance, are two promising 
democracies in certain respects. Yet Mexican elections have some- 
times been rather bloody affairs, and India has had tumultuous con- 
flicts. One reason for this is that both countries have produced mag- 
netic leaders and a revolutionary tradition — but a one-party govern- 
ment. Canada, one of the most stable democratic countries in the 
world, has found recent elections rather frustrating and indecisive. 
Its vast size, its variegated economic development, its relationships 
with the United States — all these as well as the persistent and vexing 
division between the English-speaking majority and the French-speak- 
ing minority have created problems and challenges for effective demo- 
cratic government. One aspect of the response is the four-party sys- 
tem, with the third and fourth parties (which are, in fact, two sepa: 
Tate parties coalescing in Ottawa) having certain strongholds in 
various provinces. ; 

In the democracies of the world, whether socialist or capitalist in 
their basic outlines, stable government and a relatively secure future 
rest on two factors: a sound and expanding economic base, as well 
as a soundly developed educational system. The economic base must 
provide for the bulk of the population a level of living which is well 
above the subsistence level; when most people have to spend their 
time simply staying alive economically speaking), democracy is 
fragile or non-existent. A relatively high level of literacy and rising 
educational aspirations are also necessary. It must be emphasized, 
however, that these two conditions are never sufficient by themselves; 


dictatorships have arisen in relatively advanced countries. 
Another requirement, 


even more basic for democratic political 
development, is a large ma 


ss of voters not firmly addicted to particular 
ideological sentiments or bound to follow a ‘specific set of leaders. 
Parties are a basic necessity in democratic societies, and they build 
up cores of ardent believers. But when party lines harden and there 
is no room left for maneuver, for compromise, or for the mustering of 
a majority coalition, danger signals emerge. This is the value of the 
so-called independents, voters who sway back and forth uncertainly 
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and without much involvement with a major party, forcing the parties 
to temporize, to lean toward each other, and to broaden their appeals. 
Thus the “mid-stream” of politics may become the safest course at any 
time, as the muddled middle forces the parties to cater to them and to 
come close together on major points. 

This has not only been frequently noted in American politics, 
but recent elections in Great Britain and West Germany have also 
stimulated the same comments. Two difficulties occasionally arise in 
such situations. The first, which is most commonly associated with 
multi-party systems, consists of frequent elections, regular turnovers 
in governing personnel, and a generally unstable situation." This was 
the case in the France of the Fourth Republic, before General DeGaulle 
installed his semi-Napoleonic state; Italy has also had its troubles with 
a fluid and uncertain party system, although a major cause of the 
difficulty was a large and indigestible Communist party. For example, 
in 1965 it took Italy several weeks to elect a president of the republic. 

The second difficulty is that those outside the major parties may 
split in such a manner that in a given election any “mandate” may 
be confused. This was the case in recent Canadian elections, and also 
occurred in the United States in 1960. 

A comparison of the election of 1960 with that of 1964 is instruc- 
tive in the nature and intricacy of the democratic process. In 1960 the 
race was so close that John F. Kennedy failed to secure a majority of 
the popular votes for the presidency, and captured the Electoral 
College only by taking eight of the ten largest states of the Union. 
His margin across the country was slightly less than an average of one 
vote per precinct. On the other hand, the victory of Lyndon Johnson 
in 1964 was so decisive that a number of Democratic congressional 
candidates were carried to surprising triumphs. A major factor in 
Johnson’s smashing victory was unquestionably his opponent's uncom- 
promising stand on many issues. Senator Goldwater's clear-cut and 
rigorous conservatism antagonized many voters who were normally 
“moderate Republicans” and alienated the substantial body of “inde- 


7 It should be noted (especially in France) that the civil service functions during 
governmental changes, even of substantial duration. 
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pendents,” many of whom had voted for the previous Republican 
candidates — Willkie, Dewey, Eisenhower, and Nixon. 

Generally, the American picture is more complicated than that of 
other democratic societies. This is because it combines federalism with 
the so-called “presidential form” of government. The federalist system 
of dividing power between the national government and the states, 
and of electing dozens of officials at several levels of government, 
assures the minority party of significant bases of power across the 
country, even when it suffers the defeat the Republicans sustained in 
1964. The government in Washington is so structured that there are 
several foci of power—the President, Congress, judiciary, and a 
bureaucracy which exists at least semi-independent of all other facets 
of government. While Canada, Australia, and Switzerland are also 
federal democracies, they use the “parliamentary form” of government. 
Essentially, the result is simplification and streamlining on behalf of 


majority rule as reflected through the national parliament which 
exercises “legislative supremacy.” 


CURRENT TRENDS IN DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT 


A final question about the nature of democracy in the modern world 
relates to the confusion over the terms “Democratic Socialism” and 
Democratic Capitalism.” The dividing line between these two types 
of society is never clear, but is always a matter of degree and judg- 
ment. While some critics of recent trends in the United States have 
exact standards of measurement and can determine the percentage 
of “creeping socialism” which has overtaken the country (the John 
Birch Society, among others, has arrived at such a quantified mea- 
surement), there is a real validity to the statement that the United 
States is a prime example of Democratic Capitalism today, while the 
Scandinavian countries, Israel, India, and Britain are useful examples 
of Democratic Socialism. States such as West Germany, Italy, 
Austria, Canada, and Switzerland fall on a spectrum between these 


two poles, and sometimes shift their position. Indeed, most free 
societies in the world are mixtures of socialism and capitalism; many, 
such as Mexico, Chile, and the Philippines, try to maintain and 
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extend democracy under difficult economic conditions and find that 
capitalist institutions have only limited application. 

Democracy in both its socialist and capitalist forms adheres to the 
basic principles described in this chapter. Thus, there are six funda- 
mental characteristics: 

(a) The will of the majority is ultimately the foundation of public 
policy; 

Cb) This will is expressed through free elections; 

(c) The party system and private groupings of citizens are safe- 
guarded by law and practice; 

Cd) Individual and minority rights are absolutely basic to society, 
guaranteeing freedom of speech, press, assembly, and so forth; 

Ce) The judicial process is such that the individual’s rights are 
not wrongfully invaded by the state; 

CE) There are many segments of society which are outside the state, 
so that government is always only a part of society — not identical with 
the whole of society. 

While democracies of either type share these principles, there are, 
in fact, differences between democratic capitalist and democratic 
socialist societies. These boil down to four essentials. First, the value- 
Structure of capitalist societies stresses competitiveness as part of its 
historic background, while the value-structure of socialist democracies 
appears to center more around co-operation. Second, the role of gov- 
ernment in the capitalist democracies tend toward the concept of a 

balancer” to keep the economy dynamic, while socialism puts much 

stress on planning to meet public needs. Third, property largely 
remains in private or corporate hands under capitalism, while it 
becomes public in at least the key sectors of the economy under 
socialism. Finally, the capitalist species of democracy tends to be 
libertarian in tone and temper, while the socialist species emphasizes 
equality." 

Leslie Lipson suggests that the distinction between the “libertarian” 
and “equalitarian” types of democracy is vital. The former devises 
political institutions which protect minorities, and tends to be federal 


8 Leslie Lipson, The Democratic Civilization (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1964), pp. 583-584. 
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in its structure; the countries in this group include the United States, 
Canada, and Switzerland. The latter category has a “more collectivist” 
outlook which concentrates governmental power and stresses majority 
domination. Lipson places New Zealand and Denmark in this cate- 
gory, with England moving in the “equalitarian” direction, but still 
having an “elitist” tone to its social structure. 

But whether socialist or capitalist, democracies in the modern world 
face two challenges. One is the challenge of survival and Chopefully) 
extension in a world where shadows of authoritarian tule of several 
varieties, but most particularly of communism, lie heavily across the 
globe. The second is an internal challenge: a problem of finding 
ways to safeguard the security and serenity of the free individual 
confronted by the increasing complexity of society. The balance 
between majority rule and minority rights, between the needs of 


society and the rights of the individual — these objectives all too often 
present difficult dilemmas, 


To face the challenges, believers in democracy return to the funda- 


mental values which have shaped its development. Carl Becker sum- 
marized the values which underlie democracy as: 

To have faith in the dignity and worth of the individual man as an 
end in himself, to believe that it is better to be governed by persua- 
sion than by coercion, to believe . . . that knowledge and the power 
it confers should be used to promote the welfare and happiness of all 
men rather than to serve the interests of those individuals and classes 
whom fortune and intelligence endow with temporary advantage — 
these are the values which are affirmed by the traditional democratic 
ideology . . , They are the values which, since the time of Buddha 
and Confucius, Solomon and Zoroaster, Plato and Aristotle, Socrates 
and Jesus, men have commonly employed to measure the advance or 
the decline of civilization.® 
To the believer in democ 

seems to be at stake in ¢ 
a faith — and in times of 


ratic principles, then, civilization itself 


he struggle among ideologies. Democracy is 
trouble, a fighting one. 


9 Carl Becker, “Some Generaliti Th i itter,” i 
1940, Vel XXE NE S z oo at Still Glitter,” Yale Review, Summer 
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has me isms” of our political world. But actually our discussion 
t been complete. Let us visualize for a moment the General 


A : A 
ssembly of the United Nations with its current membership of 121. 
diverse ideologies which charac- 


n? The answer is obvi- 
y nations in the U.N. 


st vastly different thoughts, beliefs, and policies may not fit the 
eed ngay drawn categories of our major ems,” However, to 
Eon, t em in the midst of a rapidly shrinking g 
Sen cg Indeed, a Harvard historian recently s 
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en se the “buffer states” (Poland or Afghanistan : 

es” (Red China or North Vietnam), and the “suffer states (maybe 
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IDEOLOGY AND THE NEWLY EMERGING NATIONS 


All political subdivisions based on ideology are by necessity relative, 
uncertain, and fluctuating. The once unimportant “underdeveloped” 
countries today clearly dominate the stage of several major continents. 
Suddenly their political ideas assume a tremendous significance to the 
Free World, and more specifically, to the United States. Even the 
term “underdeveloped” is in error. We can only consider them “under- 
developed” by our standards, namely in terms of their relationship to 
a model based on our own Western notions —a model that includes 
democracy, a multi-party political system, widespread literacy, and a 


high standard of living. In the words of K. H. Pfeffer of the Univer- 
sity of Punjab: 


The term “underdeveloped” country 
that there exists a commonly accepted s 


person or a group or a nation can only be called under-developed 
when there is general agreement on what a developed or a fully devel- 
oped person, nation or group ought to be like. Thus, the very cate- 
gory underdeveloped should be tested before it is thoughtlessly used. 
The category itself is loaded with values and prejudices.! i 


is based on the assumption 
tandard of development. A 


In all newly emerging countries there seems to be an immense 
cleavage between professed ideas and political realities. Frequently 
these “lip-service” ideologies are eloquently expressed by their colorful 
spokesmen, but remain abstract and even meaningless unless the often 
contradictory realities are being considered as well. The most widely 
professed ideology in the newly emerging nations is, surprisingly 
enough, democracy. It has gradually become a political fact of life in 
the post-war world to profess an ultimate belief in democracy — that 
1s, to proclaim some sort of a democratic system as the long-term 
goal. Professor von der Mehden suggested four types of democratic 
patterns: individualist, collective, proletarian (Communist) and 


pi ions (Englewood, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964), 
pi 5: „The authors are indebted to the stimulating anali this work, particu- 
larly in Chapter VII, Ideology in the Developing Nations,” pp. 117-140. 
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“guided” democracies? This broad gamut ranges from Nigeria 
through Red China all the way to Egypt’s Nasser and Cuba’s Castro. 
Indeed, from his perspective, Castro's definition of democracy is truly 
an operational one which makes sense in today’s Cuba: “A democracy 
is that form of government in which the majority runs things, where 
the majority means something. . . . A real democracy is one in which 
not only the majority’s rights prevail, but loaded weapons are handed 
to that majority!” 

Parenthetically we must note that not all underdeveloped nations 
are professed democracies. There are also such openly admitted and 
proudly professed dictatorships, or truly elitist societies as Saudi 
Arabia or Ethiopia, to mention only the most flagrant and obvious 
cases. 

Whether real or professed, however, ideology seems to play a triple 
role in the political life of the developing nations: 

(a) it serves primarily as a political instrument; 

. Cb) it is anti-imperialist and anti-colonialist in orientation; and 
finally 


Ce) it is occasionally a force for stability and restraint. 


IDEOLOGY AS A POLITICAL INSTRUMENT 


Turning to the first of these three functions, we observe that ideol- 
ogy in the newly emerging nations is more often a political tool than 
a sincere and all-pervasive belief. What one encounters here is truly 
the ideology of expediency, articulated in order to achieve the political 
leader’s particular goals. The concepts of Indonesia's “guided democ- 
racy” or Pakistan’s “controlled democracy” may serve as appropriate 
illustrations, since these camouflage ideologies have, for decades at a 
time, skillfully exploited the exciting political notions of nationalism, 
religion, unity, and “national revolution” as means of achieving the 
leaders’ clearly dictatorial ends. 

The inexperience or politically deficient educational background of 
the new countries’ leaders often preclude the formulation of a com- 


2 See his Politics of Developing Nations (New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1964), 
P- 118 et seq. 
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plicated ideology. Why 
society” in Guinea; why 
the primary concerns of b 
obligation) are with j ; 
— with the raising of the iving?* 
these problems and pressures, 
will tend to be ters 
ally oriented. Th 
emotionally lo: 
ern sense. 
Contrasted with this essential mea 
of ideology is the intense degree of “politicization” in the newly devel- 
oping societies of Asia, 
particular is often totally 
“A-political,” — and every 


e slogans will have to be brief, expressive, and 
phisticated in a West- 


h political problems on the other — Professor 
versity of Chicago has offered the following 
role of leadership-elites in the former 


uals of (these) countries were ready to engage 
in politics at all, they were willin 


all of their existence. . . . Some of 


reasons, .. . p 
largely to itself.4 


8 This point is analyzed by Professor Richard Lowenthal in his excellent essay: 
“The Points of the Compass,” in Political Change in Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries: Nationalism and Communism, edited by John H, Kautsky (New York: 
John Wiley, fourth Printing, 1965), PP- 335-347, esp. pp. 341-342. 

4 See Edward Shils, “The Intellectual 


s in the Political Development of the New 
States,” originally in World Politics, Vol, XII, No. 3 (April 1960), pp. 329- 
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The major conclusion to be drawn from this analysis is that ideology 
in such situations serves as a mere frame of reference, a procedural 
“gimmick” rather than a function of dynamism and internal meaning. 
It is as much of a symbol as a national flag or anthem; reference to it 
may be compulsory for the ambitious politician, but there is no com- 
pulsion whatsoever to live up to its substance and promise. Whether 
of a milder, Free-World pattern or more of the left- or right-wing 
dictatorship mold, it is being exploited in the hands of the new elites 
for purposes of playing “political games” and pursuing pragmatic 
goals in their own struggle for power and authority. 


IDEOLOGY AS AN ANTI-IMPERIALIST AND 
ANTI-COLONIALIST INSTRUMENT 


The second role of “developing” ideologies is their essentially anti- 
imperialist orientation. Unhappily for the Western world, such an 
orientation has an understandable origin and obvious base of develop- 
ment. It springs from two well-known psychological impulses. One 
is the eternal search for scapegoats. In this case, the generally hated 
“image” of the white colonizer supplies the most adequate culprit. 
Whatever he did was wrong: if he were efficient (like the British 
Civil Service in India or Pakistan), he would stand accused of having 
trampled on the people's civil liberties; conversely, if he were relaxed 
in the treatment of individuals, he would be accused of slowness, 
corruption, and inefficiency. His removal then heralds the introduc- 
tion of a Golden Age, the New Era, the National Revolution, from 
which springs both the anti-colonial theory and hopes for a Utopian 
future in practice. 

The other factor is more in the realm of diplomacy: 
imperialist slogan is a good friend-maker and ally-producer abroad, on 
a regional rather than a national basis. It hides indigenous forms of 
nationalism by appealing to a broader set of political ideals: anti- 
colonialism, anti-white man attitudes, resulting eventually in Pan- 


the anti- 


368. Subsequently reprinted in Political Change in Underdeveloped Countries, 
oe 5 John H. Kautsky, op. cit., pp. 195-234, esp. PP- 205-206. [Emphasis 
added. 
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Arab, Pan-African, Pan-South Asian, and other ambitious regional or 
even global movements. In this context, continuous reference to anti- 
imperialism camouflages the nationalism of individual leaders and 
projects their images as righteous and lofty crusaders who are leading 
a broad-based, anti-white and anti-colonial campaign. 

We must emphasize again the injection of the color line into today’s 
ideological debates. Here a Mao, a Sukarno, an Ayub Khan, and a 
Sekou Touré can truly revolutionize world politics in pitting the 
brown, black, and yellow races of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
against the white race tarred with the brush of imperialism and 
colonialism. For example, in the framework of the Sino-Soviet dispute 
the Soviet government reacted hysterically to the “white European 
colonialist” label pinned, at a series of international conferences held 
between 1962 and 1965, on various of its delegates by clever Chinese 
Communist tacticians. If this tactic really succeeds, the “class strug- 
gle” concept introduced over a hundred years ago by Marx and Engels 
will soon yield to a globally projected “racial struggle” doctrine with 
incalculable consequences both for the camp of international com- 
munism and for the alliance systems of the Free World as well.® 

Turning to specific factors which have been instrumental in nour- 
ishing the anti-colonial and anti-imperialistic attitudes of “new” 
peoples, leading students in this field have stressed three. Professor 
Lucian W. Pye, in particular, has analyzed the complex interrela- 
tionships of law, administration, and popular politics, both as parts of 
the developmental process of new nations and as habitual sources of 
instability and rigidity in their daily lives.6 Westerners were on the 
wrong track first in importing and then in imposing upon the colonial 
peoples their strictly interpreted legal and administrative systems. 


5 r 5 
Today tace may Play the same role in relation to Russian and Western com- 
munism as did the historic force of nationalism. And, of course, race may 


simply be a disguise for an expansive nationalism in th that Pan- 
Arabism is a cover for Nasser’s Egyptian imperialism, on hab Micdcatits Pan- 
Africanism was a facade behind which Nkrumah pursued his personal ambi- 
tions. The same was true of Pan-Slavism and Pan-Islam in the past. 

6 See Lucian W. Pye, Aspects of Political D, Lo: : li fr 
& Co., 1966), Chapter 6, “Law as the Source of Beary ren: Little, Brow 


Sı £ -1e ae P A 
pp. 113-125, esp. bp. 116-117, ource of Both Instability and Rigidity, 
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Instead of facilitating political and social intercourse, these legal 
codes and processes in fact maximized uncertainty and escalated dis- 
putes in the newly awakening societies of Asia and Africa. Thus, 
even if their motives and intentions may have been honorable and 
efficiency their guiding motto, the ultimate results of the Westerners’ 
mass-proliferation of their own legal (and often ideological) institu- 
tions produced the most adverse possible repercussions among the 
colonial peoples. To put the matter bluntly, suggests Pye: 


The more the Europeans insisted upon Westernized legal systems, 
the more uncertainty there was in human relations and the more 
disputes there were which could not be readily managed. . . . Their 
dream was that some day all would harmoniously abide together 
under a reign of law and order; but in the meantime it was fortunate 
that the police were a jolly fine lot who seemed to know how to 
handle troublemakers. 


In addition to law and administration, the element of “popular 
politics” in the new nations also served to complicate life and exacer- 
bate existing disputes until they soon became unmanageable and 
added further fuel to the long-smoldering fires of anti-colonialism. 
When they ran out of other slogans and symbols, the leaders of the 
new nations habitually turned to the fanning of anti-imperial and 
nationalistic sentiments that were deeply imbedded among their 
people. The playing of popular politics on this level has particularly 
characterized two major aspects of life in the “new” nations: their 
political parties and their bureaucracies. The generation of national- 
istic sentiments and of powerful anti-colonial pressures has thus been 
used to conceal basic institutional weaknesses (Indonesia, Ghana, 
Guinea, and Algeria come to mind as ready illustrations, although 
literally dozens of other African and Latin American nations could be 
cited), but the success of such “politicking” has been highly question- 
able in most instances. In the thoughtful observation of Professor 
Organski: “No amount of rallies, parades, slogans, and speeches . . . 
can make up for the fact that the existing political institutions and 


7 See Lucian W. Pye, Aspects of Political Development, ibid., p. 117. [Empha- 
sis added.] 
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the new nations are defective and function in a primitive fashion.”® 

The principal correlation to stress is that nationalism and anti- 
Westernism invariably flourish in countries which are economically 
poor and politically underdeveloped. In such unhappy situations the 
political leadership, while playing on the themes of a “national party” 
dedicated to the pursuit of “national power,” will use the twin tools 
of hatred of Western politics and Western capitalism as a sort of 


conductor through which it can first build and then maintain its 
power as a ruling class.° 


IDEOLOGY AS A STABILIZER AND RESTRAINER 


The third component is the use of ideology for governmental 
stability and as a restrainer of violence in the country’s future political 
development. This factor partly implies the application of ideas to 
the national administrative scene by the “organization men” of the 
newly emerging nations. We could call it the “blueprint complex”: 
the offering of specific national goals, long-term ideas, and benefits 
on a tangible basis. The new nations often do not understand and 
seldom relish the ideological intricacies of some refined political 
theory; they want action and rewards, gripped by a galloping “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations.” This very revolution then forces the 
leaders to stress national stability, unity, a “shoulders to the wheel,” 
“we're all in this together” sentiment which, in turn, will invariably 
produce pragmatic, expedient solutions rather than highly doctrinaire 
or idealistic politics. 

As the other aspect of this factor, we also note that the complex 
political destinies of the newly emerging nations lead to one of the 
principal and seemingly insoluble problems of international politics: 


8See A. F. K. Organski, The Sta ae a 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1865), e Stages of Political Development (New Yor! 


section on “New Nations,” pp. 38—46, esp. p. 41. 
9 For two sensitive analyses of the complex interrela: 
tional political process and the exploitation of anti-Western sentiments in Com- 
munist societies, see particularly R. V. Burks, The Dynamics of Communism in 
Eastern Europe (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1961), 
esp. Pp- 186-192, and John H. Kautsky, “An Essay in the Politics of Develop- 
aya z his Political Change in Underdeveloped Countries, pp. 3-119, esp. 
P raes 


tionships between the na- 
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the absence of legal or institutional restraints on the use of power. 
Since the application of power leads to violence, both latent and 
obvious, the crucial issue here is to construct tangible restraints on 
the assertion of violence by the new and inexperienced governments 
of the Middle East, Latin America, or Africa. In legal terms this is 
impossible: it has been frequently stated that the only legal limita- 
tion of sovereignty is its duty to admit of no legal limitations. 

Sidestepping the permanent dilemma of state sovereignty, the stu- 
dent must search for other instruments acting as restraining forces 
on the indiscriminate uses of violence. Two major types are worth 
noting: ideological and institutional restraints on violence. 

Ca) Ideological restraints imply a recourse to certain political belief- 
systems or sets of ideas opposing the limited or unlimited use of force 
in international relations. Pacifism, for example, has been a major 
and successful ideology opposing violence. Isolationism, the sys- 
tematic non-involvement in the affairs and conflicts of other countries, 
has operated as an effective deterrent to numerous countries from 
active participation in wars, and now emerges again as the political 
creed or conviction of several of the “new” countries. 

The ideological restraint is most effective when coupled with moral 
and spiritual considerations. In such situations, aggressors are made 
to realize that the use of force simply “does not pay,” and that there 
are such intensive emotional barriers erected against the assertion of 
violence that the would-be aggressor shrinks back from open chal- 
lenge. These restraints are self-contained within the ideologies and 
myths of the individual nation-states or of the various social groups 
within the nation. They are never institutionalized or incorporated 
into specific laws or actual operational principles of political science. 


Rather, they express the ethical dictate, the voice of national — or 
national political level. 


group — conscience on the inter 
loaded propaganda phrases, if 


Slogans, catchwords, emotionally 
effectively manipulated, can become significant symbols advocating 
either restraint on or resistance to violence. Hitlers “Holy War 
Against Bolshevism!” battle cry was countered by Winston Chur- 
chill’s “Grand Alliance,” by Franklin D. Roosevelt’s call for a “War 
for Survival,” for “Unconditional Surrender,” and by Joseph Stalin’s 
slogan of “The Russian People’s Great Patriotic War.” The recently 
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deposed Ghanaian leader, Kwame Nkrumah, successfully used for 
years variations on the “Africa for the African Socialists!” theme. 
Thus ideologically motivated symbols can play two enormously impor- 
tant roles: both initiating and restraining the massive use of violence 
on the international scene. 

Cb) Institutional restraints comprise specifically defined procedures 
by which governments can settle disputes without using their military 
establishments. In addition to arbitration, mediation, and conciliation, 
we must consider here the institutional aspects of international organi- 
zation. If any one of the United Nations members chooses to disobey 
the legal limitations of the Charter, “enforcement action” or sanctions 
will be applied against it. Force in such a case is not truly restrained, 
but merely re-channeled or re-directed: it is utilized by the society 
of states rather than by single states. 

In successful situations, such as in effective U.N. police actions or 
in the uses of a U.N. emergency police force, the institution of inter- 
national organization is actually able to act as a restraining force 
against the ready appeal to arms in crises in which the unilateral 
action of single states would not have deterred the use of violence 
equally well. This is an excellent but highly theoretical formulation 
of the problem. In reality, institutional restraints are exceedingly 
weak and primarily in an embryonic state. The “enforcement actions” 
of the United Nations have been infrequent and largely ineffective. 
Behind the facade of “institutional” restraints there hides not a majority 
of U.N. members, but only a few nations supporting the specific 
action or sanction for reasons of their own and motivated by their 
own national interest. As Walter Lippmann correctly remarked in 


his 1943 study, U.S. Foreign Policy, international organizations like 


the League of Nations or the United Nations are only as strong, or 
weak, as the big powers supporting them. 


IDEOLOGY AND THE COLD WAR 


The “Cold War” of our turbulent era consists primarily of the long, 
drawn-out battle between the two most significant and, in many ways, 
most explosive ideologies of our time: capitalistic democracy and 
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communism. The point to be stressed is that however remote and 
politically unrelated the developing nations are they are caught, in 
one way or another, in the climactic battle of the two major “isms.” 
Some may plead neutrality, or express a “go it alone” attitude (take 
Sweden, Switzerland, Finland, or Laos), but the irresistible pressures 
of world politics eventually force them into a position of direct concern 
and relevance. Indeed, one of the laws of physics also asserts itself 
in politics: there is no vacuum — in the long run every vacuum is 
filled by a neighboring political force with sufficient vigor to flow 
into the vacant spot. 

Today's Cold War has four distinctive and related features. They 
are discussed here in their relative order of importance. 


THE “AGREEMENT TO DISAGREE” 


ore of the Cold War problem 


This crucial feature reaches to the c 
and involves a tacit agreement between the two protagonists not to 
engage in broad, general negotiations or discussions concerning the 
issues of disagreement. Such a Cold War posture therefore assumes 
the absence of a formal, full-dress, and across-the board conference — 
whether of the “summit” or “below the summit” character — which 
would engage in a comprehensive review or reappraisal of the basic 
military and political problems separating the two camps. Particularly 
such sensitive issues as atomic and conventional disarmament, the 
unification of Germany, or the renegotiation of the veto in the United 
Nations would be classified as “untouchable” in this context, auto- 
matically reducing the area of negotiation to peripheral problems of 
far less significance or relevance. Occasionally peripheral advances 
are made (the test-ban treaty of 1963, for example), but on the whole 
the “agreement to disagree” concept has effectively frozen most of the 
major inner-core issues of world politics. There have been minor 
détentes in this freezing process, but these have been of a tactical 
nature. Despite the artificial slogan of “Peaceful Coexistence,” the 
strategy of the Cold War has not changed a great deal in the past 
twenty years. Thus, even if a “summit” type conference were held 
today, it would be largely ineffective and concerned primarily with 
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empty posturing for global propaganda purposes and for amateur, 
rather than professional, “consumption.” 


Chart XIII. The Spectrum of Cold War Conflict 


VITAL 


NATIONAL 
INTERESTS 


* 
Cold War touches only on such typically “outer core” issues as legal 
and moral problems, while today’s sensitive “inner core” issues, Te 
lating to major national concerns, remain untouched. 


Although this simplified chart directly points to the permanent 
problem of “Vital National Interests,” indirectly The Spectrum of 
Cold War Conflict also indicates the two major and inevitable con- 
sequences of this process of hardening of diplomatic arteries: 

(a) a near-permanent and highly frustrating stalemate of diplo- 
macy, and 

Cb) a sharp polarization of political and military power: a world 
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in which two blocs of nations keep glaring at each other across the 
“iron curtains” and barbed-wire barricades. 


COVERT FORM OF WARFARE 


In the Cold War overt resort to force is quite exceptional and lim- 
ited primarily to geographically marginal and remote areas’? or to 
civil-war type revolutionary situations of an unusual emergency 
character." 

Within this limitation, however, the Cold War utilizes all the 
non-military aspects of war. The entire gamut of highly refined eco- 
nomic, political, and psychological warfare techniques is fully mobi- 
lized and used either in a meticulously planned chronological se- 
quence or —in most cases — paralleling each other and employed in 
close combination. In a world of relentless psychological warfare- 
campaigns the Cold War stresses the myriad non—military aspects of 
what has traditionally been an exclusively military venture. Indeed, 
the Cold War has successfully demilitarized war itself! 


VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE COLD-WAR PATTERNS 


This feature further defines the character of Cold War incidents 
and conflicts. These local brush-fire situations appear to be sharply 
limited in terms of the space, techniques, and methods of operation 
involved. They seem to develop and explode on two Jevels 
simultaneously: i 

(a) the visible impact of mob violence and unruly demonstra 


; the 
tions touched off by the unchecked flames of mass propaganda, by 
i of mass communication, an 


reckless manipulation of modern media edie 
Cb) the invisible impact of a secret police—induced ere si ie 
in which there are two possible alternatives. People are either ri 


10 Such “non-heartlandic” conflicts would, for example, occur ni cen Meleyi 
Korea, Algeria, and Vietnam — distant and localized crises not directly in 

ing thi 7 i 
ing the leaders of the power blocs. nd the East Berlin 


11 Here the ruthless 1956 Soviet intervention in Hungary a : 7 
uprising of 1953 might be cited as the most convenient illustrations of this 
pattern of behavior. 
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forward by this terror in the direction desired by the government, or 
the continual threat of terror operates in reverse and a popular explo- 
sion occurs against the hated police apparatus. In the latter case, an 
angry populace is seeking an outlet for its pent-up emotions and 
revenge for years of fear, bitterness, and frustration. The Cold War 
history of the Soviet Union and of its ex-satellites in Eastern Europe 
abounds with illustrations of each type of incident, with East Berlin, 
Poznan, and Budapest pointing toward the second category of con- 
flict. Similar visible and invisible forces have combined to set off the 
frightening recent eruptions in Nigeria, Ghana, and Indonesia. 


A WORLD-WIDE PATTERN OF AGITATION 


This characteristic carries the previous story a step further by injec- 
tion of the notion of externally fomented and encouraged revolution- 
ary situations. Cutting across national boundaries, local political par- 
ties, and regional sets of economic interests, these familiar acts of 
indirect aggression add up to a veritable “international civil war,” to 
quote Sigmund Neumann's prophetic phrase. In terms of the tech- 
niques employed, we witness here an immensely broad spectrum of 
operation with such seemingly minor incidents as individual acts of 
subversion, fifth column work, infiltration at one end of the scale and 
landing of troops on foreign soil, invasion attempts, temporary seizures 
of territory, and mass tiotings encouraged by foreign agents at the 
other end. The common denominator of unusual interest to the stu- 
dent is the emphasis here on trans-national acts of aggression, both of 
a direct as well as indirect character, Anything that happens in North 
Vietnam or Laos instantaneously affects actions taken in Albania or 
in France. Communists have particularly exploited the struggle of 
the newly emerging peoples in underdeveloped countries, fomenting 
local revolutions cynically labelled as “national liberation movements.” 
These revolts, however, are not local and internal upheavals: they 
become world-wide phenomena. 

What this fourth feature of the Spectrum really emphasizes is the 


confluence of external and internal factors in a given Cold War 


situation. The Soviet Communist blueprint of such situations is actu- 
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ig o the scientific mobilization of this “double pincer” in 
a p e are me in joint and overlapping operation: 
Far oe a with an international civil war composed of 
sti requently invisible) and an internal always visible) 
ihe y pattern. Where the two patterns meet and overlap, 

re emerges a full-blown international incident frequently approxi- 


mating lukewarm or even hot war. 


Chart XIV. External and Internal Factors in the Cold War 
OVERLAP 


THE EXTERNAL IMPACT REVOLUTIONARY 


Ss 
ITUA Tion 
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OVERLAP 


Cold Wars, in summary, emerge on today’s world political scene 
war.” They are truly 


as situations which are “neither peace, nor 
political-ideological phenomena in a state of permanently 
animation, combining key elements of both wars and revolutions. 
a large extent, the current Cold War of global dimensions cuts across 
the distinctions so eloquently drawn by Professor Stanley Hoffmann 


in his recent The State of War: 


. . . Wars are indeed among the oldest 
past. Crucial as revolutions have been i 
they appear nevertheless like exceptional dev 
that suddenly bury the road on which the travelers are moving. Wars, 
on the other hand, have blasted open many roads, and they have 

Revolutions tear up 


been constant companions to the travelers. - - - 
the fabric of domestic law and order and inflict occasional wounds 


suspended 
To 


phenomena of the recorded 


n the life of most nations, 
elopments, avalanches 
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on the body politic. Wars are the seamless web and ceaseless wound 
in international relations.1* 


CONCLUSION 


Since the United States in particular is faced with the menace of 
an ideological movement totally dedicated to world revolution, at the 
end of our book we are obliged to raise the appropriate question: 
how can we in the Free World meet the multiple challenges of the 
Cold War and of other menacing ideologies? Ideologies in World 
Affairs suggests two tools for the understanding of friendly ideas and 
the repelling of hostile “isms”: knowledge and objectivity. We must 
know their arguments in order to answer them properly; we must 
understand their appeal and how their theory differs from practice. 
An objective attitude must be maintained concerning the future 
progress of these ideologies: a strong bias in any direction can so 
prejudice our study as to make it worthless and even dangerous. We 
must be able to evaluate the strength not only of our own democracy, 
but also of other political systems and ideas — let us not underestimate 


their potential. Only then can we progress toward our ultimate goal: 
a free society in a world at peace! 
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